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PRESIDENT  WILSON’S 
FOURTH  OF  JULY  ADDRESS 

TIIK  most  sit'nilicaiit  I'eaturo  of  tho  ('lal)orat('  (•{'l('l)ration  of 
tho  Fourth  of  -Inly,  tlu*  national  holiday  of  the  Tnited 
States,  was  nndonhtedly  the  reinarkahle  •gatherin''  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  33  (liffeient  nationalities  at  Mount  Vernon, 
oneo  the  home  and  now  the  last  restin}>;  |)laee  of  George  Washington, 
Father  of  Ameriean  lndej)endenee  and  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  occasion  was  the  result  of  a  memorial  addressed  to 
President  Wilson  on  the  21st  of  last  May  hy  organizations  of  24  dif¬ 
ferent  gron|)s  of  foreign-horn  citizens  announcing  their  intention  of 
especially  celehrating  Independence  Day  of  191S  as  a  festival  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  United  iStates.  The  President  indorsed  the  idea  and 
asked  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  generally  to  join  in  the  cele- 
hrations,  which  were  held  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  Inci¬ 
dental  to  this  general  celebration,  however,  a  few  da\'s  before  July  4 
a  suggestit)!!  was  made  l),y  a  member  of  one  of  the  participating 
organizations  that  each  race  that  had  found  a  home  in  the  I'nited 
States  semi  a  representative  to  Washington  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount 
Vernon,  and  to  there  lay  a  wreath  of  flowem  on  the  tomb  of  the  great 
founder  of  American  liberty,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  This  suggestion  was  forthwith  enthusiastically 
adopted  hy  the  various  organizations,  and  as  a  result  33  delegates, 
representing  as  many  organizations  of  foreign-horn  citizens  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  gathered  in  Washington  as  a  committee  to 
carry  out  the  plan.  President  Wilson  had  been  invited  to  join  in 
this  unique  ceremony  and  to  deliver  an  address  upon  the  occasion. 
On  tho  afternoon  of  July  4,  therefore,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilsoiit 
together  with  this  committee  and  a  party  of  invited  guests  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  many  distinguished  diplo¬ 
mats  from  foreign  countries,  made  the  trip  from  Washington  to 


ARKIVIXC  AT  TlfK  MOUNT  VERNON  PIER. 


RoprfKiiiotion  of  phofocrapli  showing  somo  of  the  flisfinfuiishod  gupsts  of  the  I*ro^i(lpnt  as  thov  landod  from  The  Mayllou'er  on  tho  pier  at  Mount  \  omon.  In  the  party  were, 
besides  the  inein!;ers  of  the  President  s  familv.  nianv  famous  diplomats  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  the  :«  deleftates  from  as  many  orKanizations  of  foreign-horn  eitizens,  who  had 
eome  to  Washington  to  pay  homage  at  the  great  shrine  of  .Vmerit-an  patriotism  on  the  oeeasion  of  the  anniversary  of  tlie  day  of  independenee. 


Photo  by  the  Committee*  on  Public  Information 
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A 

I'RESIOENT  WILSON  DELIVERING  IIIS  FAMOI'S  FOURTH  OF  JULY  ADDRESS  AT  MOUNT  VERNON, 

Mrs.  Wilson  standing  at  his  side,  and  on  the  lelt  is  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  I/ansing.  In  the  group  directly  hack  of  the  President  is  Mr.  George  Creel ,  chairman  of  Committee  on 

Public  Information. 
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THE  HOME  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


The  mansion  on  the  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  was  biii't  for  Lawrence,  the  older  half-brother  of  George  Washington,  in  174.3.  Lawrence  Washington  and  his  only  daughter  die<l  and 
left  Gen.  Washington  as  so’e  heir  to  the  estate,  which  is  located  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  I’otomac  River  about  Ifi  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Washington.  With  the  exception 
of  the  years  spent  as  President  of  the  I’nited  States.  Washington  made  Mount  Vernon  his  home  from  1759  to  the  day  of  his  drath.  In  ISfitt  the  estate  was  purchased  by  the 
Mount  Vemon  Ladies'  .\ssociation  of  the  t'nion.  and  since  then  has  t)e<“n  restored  as  far  as  possible  to  the  exact  condition  it  was  in  when  Washington  lived  there.  In  the  rlKinis 
of  the  mansion  are  to  l)e  found  manv  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  list'd  by  him  and  Martha  Washington,  his  wift'.  as  well  as  a  great  many  personal  relics  of  both.  Near  the  mansion 
are  a  beautiful  rose  garden  and  a  deer  jiark,  carefully  kept  in  their  original  condition.  Mount  Vemon  has  tiecome  a  jiermanent  shrine  for  not  only  American  patriots,  but  for 
the  lovers  of  lilicrty  the  world  over. 
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THE  PAX  AMEKICAX  UNION. 


Mount  Vernon  on  the  presHleiitial  yacht,  The  Maij flower.  An  asscin- 
bl\'  of  ov'cr  20,000  people  had  gathered  at  the  home  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  witness  the  simple  ceremony  planned  for  the  occasion. 
While  the  great  Irish  tenor,  John  McC’ormack,  sang  “The  Battle 
II\'mn  of  the  Republic,”  President  Wilson  and  each  of  the  3.3  dele¬ 
gates  deposited  their  wreaths  on  the  toml).  Then,  the  jiarty  having 
moved  to  an  open  space  a  short  distance  from  the  sacred  vault, 
Mr.  Streychmans,  the  delegate  from  the  Belgians,  made  a  brief  speech 
in  behalf  of  the  committee,  and  upon  its  conclusion  President  Wilson 
delivered  the  following  memorable  address: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  my  Fellow  Citizens:  I  am  happy  to  draw 
apart  with  you  to  this  ([uiet  place  of  old  counstd  in  order  to  si)eak  a  little  of  the 
meaning  of  this  day  of  our  Nation’s  indeptMulence.  The  i)lace  seems  very  still  and 
remote.  It  is  as  serene  and  untouched  by  the  hurry  of  the  world  as  it  was  in  those 
great  days  long  ago  when  Gen.  Washington  was  here  and  held  leisurely  <  onference 
with  the  men  who  were  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  creation  of  a  nation.  From 
these  gentle  slopes  they  looked  out  uj)on  the  worhl  and  saw  it  whole,  saw  it  with  the 
light  of  the  future  upon  it,  saw  it  with  modern  eyes  that  turned  away  from  a  past 
which  men  of  liberated  spirits  could  no  longer  endure.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
can  not  feel,  even  here,  in  the  immediate  pre-sence  of  this  sacred  tomb,  that  this  is 
a  place  of  death.  It  was  a  j)lace  of  achievement.  A  great  i)roinise  that  was  meant 
for  all  mankind  was  here  given  jilan  and  reality.  The  associations  by  which  we  are 
here  surrounded  are  the  inspiring  asscjciations  of  that  noble  death  which  is  only  a 
glorious  consummation.  From  this  green  hillside  we  also  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
with  comprehending  eyes  the  world  that  lies  about  us  and  should  conceive  anew  the 
purpos(‘s  that  must  set  men  free. 

It  is  significant-- significant  of  their  own  character  and  purpose  and  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  they  were  setting  afoot-  that  Washington  and  his  as.sociates,  like  the  barons  at 
Ilunnymede,  sjjoke  and  acted,  not  for  a  class,  but  for  a  i)eople.  It  has  been  left  for 
us  to  .see  to  it  that  it  shall  be  understood  that  they  sj)oke  and  acted,  not  for  a  single 
people  oidy,  but  for  all  majikind.  They  were  thinking,  not  of  them.selves  aiid  of 
the  material  interests  which  centered  in  the  little  groups  of  landholders  and  mer¬ 
chants  and  men  of  affairs  with  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  act,  in  Virginia  and 
the  colonies  to  the  north  and  .south  of  her,  but  of  a  people  which  wi.shed  to  be  done 
with  cla.s.ses  and  special  interests  and  the  authority  of  men  whom  they  had  not  them¬ 
selves  chosen  to  rule  over  them.  They  entertained  no  private  purpose,  desired  no 
peculiar  privilege.  They  were  con.sciou.sly  planning  that  men  of  every  cla.s.s  should 
lie  free  ami  America  a  jdace  to  which  men  out  of  every  nation  might  resort  who 
wished  to  .share  with  them  the  rights  and  i)rivilege.s  of  free  men.  .\jid  we  fake  our 
cue  from  them,  do  we  not?  We  intend  what  they  intended.  We  here  in  America 
l)elieve  our  participation  iTi  this  i>re.sent  war  to  be  oidy  the  fruitage  of  what  they 
planted.  Our  case  differs  from  theirs  oidy  in  this,  that  it  is  our  ine.stimable  privi¬ 
lege  to  concert  with  men  out  of  every  nation  what  .shall  make  not  only  the  liberties 
of  America  sr.-cure  but  the  liberties  of  every  other  jieojile  as  well.  We  are  happy 
in  the  thought  that  we  are  permitted  to  do  what  they  would  have  done  had  they 
l>een  in  our  place.  There  must  now  be  .settled  once  for  all  what  was  settled  for 
-\merica  in  the  great  age  uiKui  whose  inspiration  we  draw  to-day.  This  is  surely  a 
fitting  jilace  from  which  calmly  to  look  out  upon  our  task  that  we  may  fortify  our 
spirits  for  its  accomjilishmeiit.  And  this  is  the  apiirojiriate  place  from  which  to 
avow,  alike  to  the  friends  who  hwk  on  and  to  the  friends  with  w’hom  we  have  the 
happiness  to  l>e  associated  in  action,  the  faith  and  purpose  with  which  we  act. 


Copyrisht  by  Harris  A  Kwina.  Washinytoo.  1).  C. 


THE  TOMIi  OF  WASlIFNCiTOX. 

In  this  vpry  plain  and  unpretentious  little  hriek  striieliire  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  (ieorce  Washington, 
the  Father  of  American  Independencr",  whose  f-reat  spirit  even  now,  nearly  12(1  years  after  his  death, 
moves  a  nation  of  over  1(X),()(KI,0(KI  ix'ople.  In  the  anteehamlier  of  the  tomb  are  the  two  marble  sar¬ 
cophagi  containing  the  remains  of  the  (ieneral  and  his  faithful  wife,  Martha  Washington,  while  in  the 
vaults  lie  those  of  other  memlM'rs  of  the  Washington  family.  The  tomb  is  located  in  a  shady  little  dell 
some  distance  from  the  mansion,  and  about  it  have  In'cn  planted  trees  of  various  kinds  by  distinguished 
foreign  visitors,  who  have  thus  sought  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  great  dead.  It  was  a  short 
distance  from  this  tomb  that  President  WTlson  delivered  his  address  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1918. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  S  FOURTH  OF  JULY  ADDRESS. 
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Tliis,  then,  is  our  coiieeption  of  the  <;reat  stru<r<;le  in  which  we  are  enj'atijed.  The 
plot  is  written  ]>lain  upon  every  scene  and  every  act  of  the  supreme  tragedy.  On  tlie 
one  hand  stand  the  peoi)les  of  the  world — not  only  the  peoples  acttially  engaged,  hut 
many  others  also  who  suffer  under  mastery  hut  can  not  act;  peoples  of  many  races  and 
in  every  j)art  of  the  world  — the  people  of  stricken  Ru.s.sia  still,  among  the  rest,  though 
they  are  for  the  moment  unorganized  and  helpless.  Opposed  to  them,  masters  of 
many  armies,  stand  an  isolated,  friendless  grouj)  of  governments  who  sj)eak  no  com¬ 
mon  j)ur))ose,  hut  only  selfish  amhitions  of  their  own  hy  which  none  can  profit  hut 
themselves,  and  whose  peoples  are  fuel  in  their  hands;  governments  which  fear  their 
])eople  and  yet  are  for  the  time  their  sovereign  lords,  making  every  choice  for  them 
and  disjjosing  of  their  lives  and  forfunes  as  they  will,  as  well  as  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  every  ])eo])le  who  fall  under  their  j)ower — governments  clothed  with  the  strange 
trappings  and  the  j)rimitive  authority  of  an  age  that  is  altogether  alien  and  hostile  to 
our  own.  The  Past  amt  the  Present  are  in  deadly  grai)i>le  and  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  being  done  to  death  between  them. 

There  can  be  hut  tme  issue.  The  settlement  must  he  final.  There  can  he  no  com- 
])romise.  No  halfway  decision  would  he  tolerable.  No  halfway  decision  is  conceiv¬ 
able.  These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  a.ssociated  ])eoj)h‘s  of  the  world  are  fighting 
and  which  must  he  conceded  them  before  there  can  he  peace: 

I .  The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  j)ower  anywhere  that  can  separately,  secretly> 
and  of  its  single  choice  di.sturh  the  p(“ace  of  the  world;  or,  if  it  can  not  he  presently 
destroyed,  at  the  least  its  reduction  to  virtual  impotence. 

II.  The  settlement  of  every  (juestion,  whether  of  territory,  of  .sovereignty,  of  eco¬ 
nomic  arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance 
of  that  settlement  hy  the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of 
tln^  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a 
different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery. 

III.  The  consent  of  all  nations  to  he  governed  in  their  conduct  toward  each  other 
hy  the  .same  j)rinci])les  of  honor  and  of  respect  for  the  common  law  of  civilized  society 
that  govern  the  individital  citizens  of  all  modern  States  in  their  relations  with  one 
another;  to  the  end  that  all  jtromises  and  covenants  may  he  sacredly  observed,  no 
j)rivate  j)lots  or  conspiracies  hatched,  no  seltLsh  injuries  wrought  with  impunity,  and 
a  mutual  trust  established  upon  the  hand-some  fotindation  of  a  mutual  respect  for  right. 

IV.  The  establishment  of  an  organization  of  jteace  which  shall  make  it  certain  that 
the  combined  power  of  free  nations  will  check  every  invasion  of  right  and  serve  to 
make  peace  and  justice  the  more  secure  by  affording  a  definite  tribunal  of  opinion  to 
which  all  must  submit  and  by  which  every  international  readjustment  that  can  not 
be  amicably  agreed  itpon  by  the  peoples  directly  concerned  shall  be  sanctioned. 

These  great  objects  can  be  put  into  a  single  sentence.  What  we  seek  is  the  reign 
of  law,  based  tipon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion 
of  mankind. 

These  great  ends  can  not  be  achieved  by  debating  and  seeking  to  reconcile  and 
accommodate  what  statesmen  may  wish,  with  their  j)rojects  for  balances  of  power  and 
of  national  opportunity.  They  can  be  realized  only  by  the  determination  of  what  the 
thinking  peoples  of  the  world  desire,  with  their  longing  hope  for  justice  and  for  social 
freedom  and  opportunity. 

1  can  fancy  tliat  the  air  of  this  place  carries  the  accents  of  such  principles  with  a 
])eculiar  kindness.  Here  wore  started  forces  which  the  great  nation  against  which  they 
were  j)iimarily  directed  at  first  regarded  as  a  revolt  against  its  rightful  authority,  but 
which  it  has  long  since  seen  to  have  been  a  step  in  the  liberation  of  its  own  people  as 
well  as  of  the  j)eople  of  the  United  States;  and  I  stand  here  now  to  speak — speak 
j)roudly  and  with  confident  hope — of  the  spread  of  this  revolt,  this  liberation,  to  the 
great  stage  of  the  world  itself.  The  blinded  rulers  of  Prussia  have  roused  forces  they 
knew  little  of  —forces  whi<'h,  once  roused,  can  never  be  crushed  to  earth  again;  for 
they  have  at  their  heart  an  insj)iration  and  a  purpose  which  are  deathless  and  of  the 
very  stuff  of  triumph. 


OVERLOOKINT.  A  PORTION  OF  VALPARAISO  AND  THE  RAY. 

Like  San  Francisco  and  Kingston,  in  the  northern  hemi.sphcrc,  this  southern  port  and  city  has  arisen  anew  from  the  ravages  of  earthenake  and  ashes  of  fire:  more  modem 
l>uildings  have  been  erecled,  strt'els  have  l«'en  vastly  imi)roved.  and  civic  betterment  is  to  be  noted  on  all  sides.  The  light  colored  building  in  the  center  of  the  picture 
is  one  of  the  four  railway  stations  within  the  city  limits.  On  the  extreme  left  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  pier  from  which  sea  voyagers  arc  transferred  to  ami  from 
ships  in  the  bay.  On  the  hills  to  the  right  may  be  seen  a  portion  of  the  residential  district. 


VALPARAISO:  THE  GREAT 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  EMPORIUM 

The  (’hiU'iUi  Uojmhlic  stiTtclios  the  Pacific  Ocean  for 

more  than  miles.  Fifteen  ports  of  major  imj)ortance 

ami  approximately  50  smaller  ones  serve  ('liile’s  maritime 
tradinti;  with  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  About 
lialfway  from  north  to  south  of  this  coast  stands  Val|)araiso,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  country's  ports,  and  the  jjreatest  in  point 
of  j'eneral  business  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Like  many 
other  seaports  and  coastal  cities,  Valparaiso  has  |)assed  throu<fh 
numerous  vicissitudes,  hut  each  time  it  rises  from  disaster  with  more 
striking  features  of  progress  and  stronger  desin's  on  the  i)art  of  its 
citizens  for  commercial  and  municipal  advancement. 

Valparaiso  is  not  only  the  name  of  the  chief  seaport  of  ('bile,  hut 
the  Province  in  which  it  is  located  als(»  hears  the  same  ilesigmition. 
The  Itepuhlic  has  of  these  Provinces  or  States  and  one  Territory, 
Valparaiso  Province  being  the  smallest  in  the  country,  with  an  area  of 
l,9d()  square  miles.  li\  density  of  population,  however,  it  outranks 
all  other  Provinces,  having  1S2  ])ersons  j)er  scpiare  mile,  while  Santiago 
Province  comes  second,  with  100  ])eople  per  sejuare  mile.  The 
population  of  Valparaiso  Province,  according  to  the  C'hilean  bureau 
of  statistics  (1014),  is  dlO.OOO,  while  the  city  (»f  Valparaiso  has  18.4,470 
residents.  Of  the  city's  cosmojxditan  population  the  Germans,  the 
English,  and  the  Spanish  form  the  largest  colonies  of  foreign-horn 
peoples,  and  about  5,000  of  each  of  these  nationalities  would  seem  to 
he  a  fair  estimate  of  Valparaiso’s  (piota.  Belgium,  France,  Austria, 
Australia,  and  practically  all  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
well  represented,  ('itizens  of  the  United  States  and  ('anada  number 
a  few  hundred;  while  China  and  .Japan  lend  a  sprinkling  of  Orientals. 

Nearly  400  years  ago,  or,  to  he  more  precise,  in  1536  .Juan  de 
Saavedra,  a  Spanish  ollicer,  founded  the  settlement  and  bestowed 
upon  it  the  name  of  his  birthplace  in  Spain,  which  in  English  signifies 
a  vale  of  paradise.  Being  far  distant  from  the  centers  of  Euro])ean 
population  and  with  the  few  facilities  for  ocean  travel  of  those  early 
days,  the  growth  must  have  been  very  slow;  and  the  natives  looked 
upon  the  newcomers  from  over  the  seas  with  murderous  eyes,  just  as 
was  the  case  in  North  America.  By  1578  Valparaiso  evidently 
j)ossessed  commercial  or  strategic  importance,  for  it  was  sought 
and  captured  in  that  year  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  his  English 
followers.  Eighteen  years  later  the  Hawkins  expedition  took 
jK)ssession  of  the  village;  and  not  many  years  elapsed  ere  the  Dutch 
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Courtesy  of  Brown,  Dawson  &  E.  M.  Newman. 


PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  VALPARAISO. 


Thi.s  picture  fairly  illustrates  the  upper  and  lower  levels  of  the  city.  On  the  left  we  have  a  view  of  one  of  the  “  ascensors,”  and  on  the  ripht  a  lower  part  of  Valparaiso  and  i>art  of 
the  bav  are  to  1)C  seen.  There  are  numerous  periiondieular  elevators  and  .several  inclined  ascensors,  while  windin);  walks  and  roadways  olTcr  additional  facilities  of  coramiiiii- 
cation  "between  lower  and  upiier  sections  of  the  city. 


A  NP:AU  VIKW  of  one  of  TIFE  “ASCF.NSOKS 

JIAISO. 


i  2  As  one  oar  mnvos  upward  another  dcseends.  The  atiRle  at  whieh  the  ear  stands  may  serve  to  give  one 

jj  I  an  idea  of  the  steepness  of  the  track.  Electricitv  is  theniotive  power,  and  at  each  end  of  the  line  theear 

=  S  lo<’ks  into  a  iittle  station  and  can  not  move  until  the  station  attendants  give  the  signal.  They  are  oper- 

B  B  ated  every  few  mimitcs  during  the  rush  hours  of  the  day  and  e\  cning. 

s  i 
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tiip:  pan  amkrican  union. 


uiulor  Van  Xoort  arrived  upon  the  scene  and  for  a  time  wiehh'd 
their  autliority.  Four  serious  earthquakes  at  intervals  in  sueceediiiff 
centuries  laid  tlie  buildings  low  and  destroyed  many  people.  In  1866 
tlie  Spaniards  came  again,  aiid,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Nunez,  history  records  that  tlie  lower  part  of  the  town  was  reduced 
to  ruins. 

('liile,  in  responding  to  the  spirit  of  independence  that  swept  over 
South  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  deposed 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  1810,  hut  it  was  some  years  later,  or  in  1818^ 
that  the  battle  of  Maipu  practically  ended  the  Spanish  dominion  in 
the  Republic.  These  great  struggles,  of  course,  were  reflected  in 
Valparaiso  as  elsewhere  and  had  a  material  hearing  on  the  city’s 
progress. 

Passing  over  years  of  more  modern  growth,  Valparaiso  was  a  flour¬ 
ishing  city  when,  like  San  Francisco  and  Kingston,  it  lay  in  the  earth¬ 
quake’s  course  (1006-7),  and  met  a  similar  fate  as  the  more  northern 
cities  by  the  settling  of  the  earth’s  crust  and  the  fires  that  followed. 
Therefore,  (’bile’s  greatest  port  hassprung  forth  anew  virtually  within 
the  last  decade,  and  it  is  to  chronicle  some  of  the  more  imjiortant 
phases  of  recent  progress  that  this  sketch  has  been  prepared. 

Valparaiso’s  location  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  closely  analo¬ 
gous  to  three  other  great  world  jmrts  Buenos  Aires,  ('ape  Town, 
and  Sidney.  Each  one  lies  ap]iroximately  midway  between  parallels 
dO  and  40.  Similarly  situated  in  the  Northern  llemisjihere  are  San 
Francisco,  Norfolk,  (lihraltar,  and  Yokohama.  Valparaiso  is  almost 
directly  south  of  New  York,  and  therefore  has  iiracticallv  the  same 
time.  The  distance  between  the  two  cities  is  8,460  miles  via  Panama. 
By  the  new  and  faster  steamshijis  now  in  operation  the  actual  time 
of  passage  between  the  cities  is  10  days.  San  Francisco  is  slightly 
more  than  .5,000  miles  from  Valparaiso. 

The  city  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  great  Bay  of  Valparaiso, 
the  latter  opening  to  the  north  and  being  about  2A  miles  wide  and 
very  deep.  In  fact,  the  deejiness  of  this  hay  has  long  retarded  the 
efforts  of  the  government  to  build  breakwaters  to  protect  shipping, 
as  we  shall  see  later. 

From  the  shore  line  of  the  southern  part  of  the  hay  there  is  a 
naturally  level  area  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  half  a  mile  wide; 
hack  of  this  lowland  there  rises  a  series  of  cliffs  and  hills  (It)  distinct 
hiUs),  here  and  there  broken  by  deep  ravines  or  great  gullies.  As 
the  building  of  the  town  began  first  on  the  lowlands,  the  increase  in 
population  and  in  commercial  im|)ortance  gradually  caused  the  people 
to  drift  to  the  higher  levels  and  buildings  were  constructed  on  the 
hillsides.  Business,  however,  has  clung  tenaciously  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city,  while  the  hills  have  become  more  or  less  popular  as 
a  place  of  residence. 


PORT  SCENES  IN  VALPARAISO. 

C  ppcr:  I.ookiuK  down  a  long  row  of  sfoam  oranos  on  tlip  walor  front.  Thc.se  cranc.s  arc  cajjaWe  of  lifting 
Ions  of  material.  M any  horses  for  the  warrinp  nowers  in  Europe  were  picked  up  by  these  niaehlnes  and 
placed  somewhat  tenderly  on  hewts  from  which  they  wer<“  later  transferreii  to  ocean  ships.  Lower: 
.\nother  view  of  a  section  of  the  water  front  with  its  incoming  manufactured  goods. 

(!!«M52  -18— Bull.  1 - 2 


IM-AY.V  ANCHA  PARK,  VALPARAISO. 


This  [)ul)lic  playgrounil  ha.s  an  area  of  sovoral  acre.s  and  is  n.soil  oxtonsivoly  for  military  parados,  otc.,  the  fine  shaiio  troos,  soats,  and  othor  allraolions  making  Iho  park  also  popular 

with  tho  genoral  public. 


A  SECTION  OK  (iKAND  AVENCE,  V A I.I’A KA ISO. 


This  photocraph  furnishes  a  fair  illustration  of  the  cllorts  of  the  eity  authorities  in  iiroviilini;  shade  trees  and  otherwise  advaiielnt;  eivie  betterment,  which  has  iH'en  undertaken 


|P«LACE  HOTEL 


PLAZA  I)E  LOS  BOMBEIIOS,  OR  FIREMEN’S  SQUARE,  VALPARAISO. 

Kroiiling  on  this  square  is  one  of  the  city’s  leading  hotels,  as  indicated  by  the  sign  and  the  handsome  stnicture.  This  building  is  only  one  block  from  the  Malecon  or  water 
'  front  and  is  especially  convenient  for  travelers  or  those  asso<'iated  with  shipping  interests. 
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THE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION. 


l*assing  hctwiMMi  ('apes  Pu'dra  and  An^olos  and  viowin"  Valpa¬ 
raiso  from  tho  soa,  or  the  bay  on  whicli  tlicre  aro  always  many  vessels 
at  anelior,  one  looks  upon  a  brownish  landseape,  apparently  dry  and 
barren  as  the  bills  rise  to  1,200  or  1,.^00  feet  to  southward  and  west¬ 
ward.  In  the  latter  direction  the  natural  fortress  upon  which  stands 
('Idle's  naval  academy  is  especially  conspicuous.  Drawiu"  closer, 
the  fine  business  edifices  of  the  lower  town  are  indications  of  progress, 
while  the  jirivate  homes  that  dot  tlie  hills  reveal  the  e.xpenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  in  building  modern  and  even  palatial  homes. 

Kxtending  in  a  semicircular  course,  a  magnificent  stone  and  con¬ 
crete  sea  wall,  commenced  in  1S85,  now  provides  an  enduring  embank¬ 
ment  from  which  the  hulk  of  exports  and  imports  are  handled.  This 
great  emhanktnent  further  provides  a  buffer  upon  which  the  waves 
of  the  hay  break  with  force  especially  in  the  winter  months  of  July, 
August,  and  Septe  uher,  when  the  ‘‘  northers  ”  often  sweep  inland  from 
the  sea  with  terrific  violence.  The  construction  of  the  embankment 
or  malecon,  as  it  is  more  properly  called,  reclaimed  considerable  land 
from  tlie  shallower  water  line;  and  this  malecon  now  provides  an 
unusually  wide  se  nicircular  street  for  the  vast  amount  of  traffic  that 
courses  along  the  water  front.  Immediately  facing  the  malecon  are 
long  rows  of  business  houses.  These  are  four  stories  in  height,  many 
of  which  have  been  built  since  the  earthfiuake  and  fire,  and  are 
therefore  modern  in  architectural  design  and  better  suited  to  com¬ 
merce  than  the  former  structures. 

The  topography  of  the  land  upon  which  the  city  has  been  built  is 
r’sponsif)le  for  the  ratlier  winding  course  of  many  of  tlie  streets, 
although  there  are  several  leading  streets  which  run  parallel  to  parts 
of  the  malecon  tliat  are  straight  for  considerable  distances.  Also  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  lower  city,  which  has  developed  considerably 
within  recent  years,  the  engineers  have  found  available  courses  for  a 
numlxM-  of  short  but  straight  streets.  Many  short  streets  crossing  at 
right  angles  the  long  and  crooked  thoroughfares  lead  toward  the 
water  front  and  the  warehouse  areas.  The  names  of  a  few  of  the 
leading  business  streets  are  Avenida  Brazil,  Yungal,  ('hacabuco, 
Maipu,  Victoria.  lnde|)endencia,  ('olon,  etc.,  while  cross  streets  bear 
such  names  asCarrera,  Rodriguez,  Freire,  Jeneval  Cruz,  San  Ignacio, 
Merc<‘d,  Ticola,  etc. 

The  c'i  nate  of  central  ('hile  may  be  described  as  delightful  the 
greater  part  id  tlie  year.  At  Valparaiso  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
tun'  is  ,5!)°  F.,  with  extremes  of  about  30°  F.  and  SS°  F.,  respectively. 
In  tlie  sun  of  midday  the  stranger  feels  the  need  of  a  sunshade, 
but  after  residing  in  the  city  for  awhile  he,  like  the  older  resident,  is 
inclined  to  n'luain  indoors  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  summer 
days.  In  Chile  th(^  seasons  are  divided  as  follows:  Spring  extends 
from  September  21  to  December  21;  on  the  latter  date  summer 


THK  VAI-I'AK Also  IIOMK  OK  “KL  MKU<'l  UIO.”  TIIK  OI.DKST  ('ONTINI'OI  S  l‘I  Itl.K  A- 
TION  IN  TIIK  KKIM  IlMC. 

In  SanlniRo  this  ncwspaiicr  is  iiutilishfsl  as  a  nioriiiiiK  journal,  whi'o  in  Valparaiso  it  apjx'ars  in  Ihi-  aflor- 
ninm,  both  papors  ra'inj;  harinonioiisly  as.scK'iatisI  and  widely  read  in  all  parls  of  the  country. 


VALPARAISO:  TlfE  GREAT  SOrTH  PACIFIC  EMPORICM, 
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Ix'^iiis  and  ends  on  Xfurcli  21.  Autniun  lasts  from  March  21  to  June 
21,  and  winter  follows,  extendinjj  from  the  latter  date  to  Septemher 
21.  The  te  nperature  in  Valparaiso  is  usually  tempered  hv  breezes 
fro  u  the  ocean,  wliicli  come  witli  great  regularity.  According  to 
ohservations  taken  at  tlie  National  Observatory  at  Santiago,  which  is 
under  100  miles,  air  line,  from  Valparaiso,  there  are  5S  rainy  days  in 
the  average  year  ami  the  amount  of  precipitation  is  given  at  505 
millimetei-s. 

The  engineers’  plans  for  reconstructed  Valparaiso  (Almendial  sec¬ 
tion)  provide  various  modern  features,  many  of  which  have  been 
carried  out,  while  others  are  still  under  construction.  I'nlike  other 
Ohilean  cities,  the  parks  of  lower  Valparaiso  are  not  numerous  and  are 
rather  s  nail  a  fact  probably  due  to  the  urgent  de  nand  for  business 
space.  On  the  hills  of  the  upper  city  there  are  recreation  grounds 
and  parks,  which  are  reached  by  electric  cars  and  by  winding  highways 
and  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  become  more  attractive. 
Notable  features  liere  are  the  castle-like  residences,  which  seem  to 
cling  to  pre  dpitous  hillsides  and  rugged  clifl’s,  one  side  often  being  one 
or  two  stories,  while  the  opposite  side  may  he  three  or  four  stories, 
with  overhanging  porches  and  balconies,  from  wliich  a  broad  e.xpanse 
of  t  he  lower  city  and  the  hay  are  to  he  seen.  At  many  of  these  homes 
the  cultivation  of  llowers  and  creeping  vines  has  added  another 
pleasing  feature.  Here  in  late  afternoons  and  evenings  the  busy 
man  of  affairs  sits  with  his  fa  nily  or  enjoys  meeting  friends,  business 
for  the  time  being  forgotten. 

('onnecting  lower  and  ujiper  Valparaiso  are  several  inclined  rail¬ 
ways,  with  large  cars  holding  a  score  or  more  persons.  As  one  car 
passes  up  another  moves  downward,  and  thus  thousands  of  people 
are  transported  daily.  At  other  places  there  are  public  elevators 
operated  perpendicularly,  which  also  serve  as  a  means  of  communica¬ 
tion;  while  a  number  of  serpentine  walks  are  available  for  those  who 
are  inclined  to  exercise  their  limbs.  The  winding  and  suburban  roatls 
leading  to  the  upper  city  are  gradually  being  improved  for  motor-car 
use. 

The  very  extensive  port  improvements  undertaken  in  1912  by  an 
English  company  have  made  fair  progress,  notwithstanding  the 
difliculties  arising  from  the  world  war.  The  great  breakwaters  ex¬ 
tending  outward  from  two  points  wilt,  when  completed,  offer  much 
better  protection  to  the  harbor  than  has  prevailed  in  the  past.  The 
water  being  very  deep,  engineers  met  this  difliculty  l>y  constructing 
giant  concrete  hollow  cubes  on  land,  towing  them  to  position  and 
sinking  them  by  means  of  vast  (plant it ies  of  stone.  Extensive  im¬ 
provements  have  already  been  made  in  the  fiscal  wharves,  a  large 
number  of  warehouse's  have  been  completed,  and  a  number  of  ocean¬ 
going  ve.ssels  may  at  the  same  time  discharge  and  load  cargo  from 
the  new  piers  which  are  directly  connected  with  the  Federal  ware- 


IM  ltl,l<’  KDII  ICKS  IN  VALTAKAISO. 

rpiMT;  I'liiJiii  Victoria,  a  sfclioii  of  llir  rccoiistriictcd  cily.  I'roiii  (lie  tiaiid  slaml  in  llic  cciili'i  of  (In- 
liicliirc  (l('lii;litfiil  music  is  fiiniislicd  at  frcipiciit  intervals  liy  the  military  liainls.  (  enter:  Intendeni  ia 
or  headquarters  of  the  I'overnment  of  the  I’roviins'  of  Valparaiso.  I.ower:  A  near  view  of  the  mam 
hiiildinit  of  the  Chilean  .Naval  Aea'lemy.  This  struitiire  atid  Kroiinds  o\erl(«)k  the  hay  ami  lower 
city,  a  magnificent  sit!ht  either  day  or  ni;;ht. 


MIINK'IPAI-  IMI’UOVKMKNTS  IN  TllK  CITY  Ob'  VAM’AUAISO. 


These  lliree  pietiires  will  ("ive  the  slr;iii)'«r  a  fair  idea  of  a  few  of  the  new  slruoliiri's  and  modern  streets 
wliieh  are  oharaelerislie  of  Ihe  eily  sinee  its  desirnelion  by  earlluinake  and  lire  in  ItfUil.  In  the 
upper  pieture  we  note  the  arraniteinent  of  elwirie  liKht  poleSj  with  whieh  Ihe  eily  is  well  sn|i|died 
In  the  eenler  are  shown  some  nmnieipal  inii>rovements,  while  in  the  lower  enl  are  re|iresented  a 
business  corner  and  a  |>ortiou  of  one  of  the  parks. 
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houses  and  eustoinhouse.  Tliese  piers  have  also  heeii  nnule  of 
jligaiitie  eonerete  hloeks  and  stones  and  are  in  the  htrin  of  an  exag¬ 
gerated  letter  T  with  the  top  toward  the  hay.  At  least  an  area  of 
220  acres  will  he  available  for  ship  anchorages  when  the  breakwaters 
are  finished.  On  the  whole  the  port  improvements  are  about  half 
comj)leted. 

The  domestic  water  supjily  of  Valparaistt  has  been  obtained  at 
heav'v  expense,  hut  is  now  available  in  adequate  (juantities.  The 
waterworks  are  located  on  the  Placilla  Plateau,  11  miles  from  the 
city,  where  the  reservoir  is  1,LS()  feet  above  sea  level  and  ct)vers  4,2S5 
acres.  A  dam  1,500  fc'et  long  and  55  feet  high  was  constructed,  which 
holds  the  water  in  a  natural  basin,  and  from  which  it  is  conveyed  in 
pipes  to  filter  beds  at  a  lower  level.  From  here  the  water  is  jiiped  to 
tanks  on  the  heights,  from  which  it  is  distributed  over  the  city. 

Public  transportation  facilities  are  well  developed  in  Valparaiso. 
An  eUadric  street  car  system  coveis  the  lower  and  certain  parts  of 
the  upper  city  and  also  extends  to  suburban  resorts  and  ham'ets. 
Most  of  these  cars  pass  the  Plaza  Sotomayo  opposite  the  passenger 
landing,  so  that  incoming  and  outgoing  voyagei-s  mav  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  tiie  street  cars  for  reaching  any  desired  part  of  the  city. 
There  are  also  a  liberal  nuiuher  of  carriages  available  for  public  hire, 
while  the  introduction  (tf  the  motor  vehicles  has  been  (piite  rapid  in 
recent  yearn.  Public  motor  busses  also  do  a  thriving  business  and 
operate  over  regular  routes.  The  Val|'araiso  street  cars  are  now 
operated  by  men  and  women,  the  former  managing  the  motor  while 
the  wo  nen  serve  as  conductors.  Women  have  long  operated  street 
cai-s  in  C'hilean  cities,  hut  the  advent  of  the  large  motor-driven  car 
appears  to  demand  physical  strength,  woich  the  women  do  not 
possess,  hence  the  return  of  men  to  these  positions.  Valparaiso  cars 
have  seats  on  top  as  well  as  inside,  the  fare  for  the  “up])er  deck” 
l)(*ing  cheaper,  and  as  a  consequence  few  people  of  position  i)atn)nize 
that  part  of  the  service,  although  to  the  stranger  the  ride  atop  is  more 
agreeable  and  offers  e.xceptional  opportunities  for  sightseeing. 

Valparaiso’s  public  buildings  are  numerous  and  imposing  and  are 
scattered  well  about  the  lower  city,  while  perhaps  the  most  important 
group  is  the  naval  academy,  located  on  an  imposing  hill  many  acres 
in  area.  From  the  latter  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and  harbor  is 
obtained;  indeed,  the  experience  of  sitting  under  the  large  trees  on 
comfortable  seats  provided  for  the  public  and  overlooking  the  harbor 
and  its  many  ships  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  phases  of  the  stran¬ 
ger’s  visit.  At  the  naval  academy  and  on  various  other  hills  domi¬ 
nating  the  <dty  and  hay  fortifications  have  been  (constructed,  and  the 
nature  of  the  hills  add  materially  to  modern  defense  methods  which 
the  Government  has  provided.  Being  also  a  naval  base,  one  always 
sees  wai’ships  in  Valparaiso  Bay  and  many  oflicei's  in  evidemce  about 
the  city. 


VAM'AKAISI)  M'KNKS. 

I’ppcr:  l,(M)kin(;  wi'siwurd  ovor  a  port um  of  Ihi' Hay  of  Valparaiso.  The  lartie  structure  crowiiiug  the 
heights  is  the  (Chilean  Naval  Acadeiiiy,  t'eiiter;  A  view  iti  the  lower  city  showiiiK  two  of  the  ti.irrow 
streets  which  make  it  necessary  for  cars  to  pass  iiii  one  street  and  do\vu  another.  I'hc  streets  were 
doubtless  laid  out  l>efore  the  days  of  iiKMlern  car  trallic.  bower:  Scene  at  Vina  del  Mar,  practically  a 
suburb  of  Valparaiso,  This  picture  shows  the  fashionable  race  cotirse  frequented  by  the  best  people 
of  Chile,  as  well  as  by  those  from  adjoiniuu  countries.  'I'his  resort  is  very  popular  during  the  summer 
days,  and  many  iteople  maintain  their  permanent  homes  there. 


I 


A  PJIASE  OK  IM  III.IC  TKAN'SI'OKTATION  IN  VA  l.PA  RAISO. 


This  is  ii  ri'ar  end  virw  of  <inc  of  the  cily's  strccl  cars,  shoAiiij;  on  Ihc  |il;ilforin  :i  woman  conduclor. 
Years  aim  when  nnlilary  scrv  i(v  demanded  so  many  yonii);  num  of  the  eonniry  I  he  o|H‘ralion  of  street 
ejirs  devolved  n|ion  the  women,  and  they  have  proved  sneh  a  sueeess  that  tin'  matt  eondnetor  is  rather 
exrrptional.  In  the  heavy  motor  ears  now  in  use,  however,  the  motor  is  Kiven  over  to  a  man  whili' 
the  woman  aets  as  eondnetor.  .Note  the  witidinn  stairway  and  the  passenger  astrncling  to  the  ''upper 
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Politically,  the  city  of  Valparaiso  is  jjovorncd  like  other  (’hilcan 
municipalities,  and  in  accordance  with  the  orj^anic  law  of  1S5)1  and 
amendments  of  1914.  Each  smaller  municipality  in  tlie  Rejmhlic  is 
governed  directly  hy  three  alcaldes  and  six  councilmen.  If  a  city’s 
population  exceeds  100,000  (which  is  approximately  half  of  that  of 
\'alparaiso)  there  is  an  additional  councilman  for  each  50,000  in 
excess  of  tliat  number.  Valparaiso,  tlierefore,  lias  tliree  alcaldes 
and  eight  councilmen.  The  intendente  (governor)  of  the  Province  is 
the  presiding  ollicer,  hut  he  has  no  voting  power;  he  may,  however, 
suspend  any  hill  that  does  not  meet  his  approval.  In  the  absence 
of  the  intendente  the  lirst  alcalde  jiresides  over  the  sessions  of  the 
council;  and  in  reality  the  latter  ollicial  discharges  the  duties  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  of  a  mayor  in  the  United  States.  Alcaldes  are 
eleeted  hy  the  councilmen;  the  latter  hy  popular  vote,  and  they  must 
he  more  than  21  years  of  age  and  have  resided  at  least  five  years  in 
the  municipality  to  he  eligible  for  said  oflice.  The  council  also  elects 
a  secretary  and  a  city  treasurer.  I'lie  entire  welfare  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  is  in  the  hands  of  the  council,  whose  activities  must,  of  course, 
conform  to  the  national  organic  act  governing  municipalities.  The 
actual  administration  of  affaim  is  divided  among  dejiartments.  such 
as  treasury,  juihlic  works,  hoard  of  health,  parks  and  gardens,  mar¬ 
kets,  slaughterhouses,  police,  public  assistance,  etc. 

A  decade  ago  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  the  whole  of  Uhilc 
were  represented  hy  only  about  5,000  large  and  small  establishments. 
Owing  largely  to  efforts  of  the  well-known  society,  Fomento  de  Fa- 
hril,  whose  h(*ad(iuarters  are  in  Santiago,  and  the  condition  resulting 
from  the  great  war,  manufacturing  in  Chile  has  jirogressed  somewhat 
rajiidly  (191  it  statistics  showed  7,S41  manufacturing  estahlishments), 
and  in  Valparaiso  the  numher  of  new  factories  and  eidargement  of 
old  ones  is  especially  marked.  Even  a  mere  mention  of  these  indus¬ 
tries  would  1)0  too  lengthy  for  this  article,  hut  in  passing  it  may  he 
said  that  Valparaiso  factories  turn  out  freight  and  ])assenger  cars, 
locomotives,  clothing,  foodstuffs,  furniture,  carts  and  wagons,  cigai’s, 
cement,  hoots  and  shoes,  beers,  boats,  soa])s  and  perfumes,  various 
mills,  three  sugar  refineries,  electrical  and  gas  works,  etc.  In  the 
whole.  Province  of  Valparaiso,  according  to  the  1914  publications  of 
tlie  Fomento  de  Fahril  Association,  there  were  f)5S  manufactories, 
with  a  total  capital  of  9S,0()(),()()()  pesos  (])eso  now  worth  S9..‘h)95  in 
United  States  money).  Canned  fish,  toys,  rolled  iron,  water  meters, 
dry  hattries,  enameled  iron,  are  a  few  of  the  new  things  made  locally. 
'Phe  industriid  plants  lie  largely  in  the  western  jiart  of  the  city. 

Four  railroad  stations  El  Puerto,  IJellavista,  Baron,  and  Mata- 
dero — serve  as  many  parts  of  the  city  for  passenger  and  freiglit 
tradic.  Valparaiso  is  the  western  terminus  of  tlu'  'rrans-Andine 
Uailroad,  over  a  portion  of  which  Santiago  and  northern  and  southern 
points  in  the  Kepuhlic  are  reached. 


ONE  OF  THE  ATTUACTIVE  BEACHES  NEAR  V'ALPAHAISO. 

In  going  from  Valparaiso  to  Vifla  del  Mar,  a  distam-e  of  about  «  miles,  the  highway,  eleetrie  line,  as  well  as  the  steam  railwav  pass  this  bathing  Ix'aeh.  During  the  summer 
days  it  is  well  patronized  and  is  second  in  importance  to  the  larger  bathing  beaches  at  \  ina  del  Mar. 


■4LWl 


ATTRACTIVK  SK'.IITS  AT  VISA  DKI-  MAR,  ONK  OF  SOFTll  AMKRK'A’S  MOST 
rolH'I.AR  WATKRINO  IM.ACKS. 

mMT:  Mini  Mar  (seo  lh«*  sou)  Promoimdo  ami  a  fow  of  tho  ho  n ‘s  no  a  blulT  ovorlookiiiu  tin*  Hav  of 
\  alparaiso.  Station  of  tho  I’hM  inr  railway  I’onni'cltn^!  N’alnaralso  and  Virta  <lol  Mar.  ^ho 

cars  an*  oporaliMl  ovory  few  minutes.  Then*  is  also  a  steam  railro id  as  well  as  a  line^aiitoinobile 
highway  N'tween  the  ritios.  Lower:  The  new  biiiUling  of  the  Vift  idel  Mar  (’lab,  one  of  the  most 
popular  social  institutions  of  the  resort. 


TUi 
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()f  Valparaiso’s  sovoral  suburban  resorts,  Vina  del  Mar  is  by  far 
the  most  attractive,  and  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  watering  places  of 
South  America.  Its  location,  about  6  miles  eastward  of  Valparaiso 
but  directly  on  an  arm  of  the  Pacific,  togetlier  with  a  vast  surround¬ 
ing  area  of  gently  rolling  or  level  land,  gives  the  place  a  natural 
advantage  for  liathing  and  aijuatic  sports  as  well  as  space  for  various 
games  on  land.  Wide  streets  and  avenues  adorned  with  magnificent 
pid)lic  and  private  structures  are  numerous;  fine  shade  trees,  parks, 
race  tracks,  casinos,  clubhouses,  tennis  and  golf  courses,  are  a  few  of 
the  other  attractive  features  of  the  resort.  Striking  beauty  is  also 
shown  })y  ahundance  of  sliruhs  and  flowers  and  “ivy-manfled 
towers,”  which  seem  to  he  a  part  of  every  home.  Vast  wealth  is 
represented  at  Vina  del  Mar,  and  no  stranger  should  fail  to  partake 
of  its  pleasures  and  gayeties.  Steam  and  electric  cars  and  a  motor 
highway  connect  the  resort  with  Valparaiso. 

COPPER  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

Cl'PKl'M,  cuivre,  cobre,  or  in  English,  cojijier,  has  long  been 
one  of  mankind’s  most  valuable  metals.  Many  laborers 
toiling  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Olympus  obtained  copper  ore 
for  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  wrought  it  into  useful  arti¬ 
cles;  even  before  the  era  of  those  early  peoples  copjier  products  were 
known  and  valued,  and  down  through  the  ages  copper  mining  has 
furnish(*d  emjiloyment  to  a  vast  army  of  workers.  It  has  not  been 
a  labor  confined  to  one  favored  country,  but  jieople  in  many  lands 
hav<‘  sought  and  exploited  cojiper  minerals,  for  nature  herself  has 
been  lavish  in  scattering  deposits  around  the  earth.  To  some  extcait 
copp(*r  is  fotind  in  most  soils,  in  mineral  waters,  and  in  various  ores; 
seawee<l,  hay,  straw,  the  hlood  of  man  and  other  animals,  all  show 
traces  of  copper.  But  for  purpose's  of  commerce  and  industry  the 
great  natural  storehouses  ha\x*  been  gradually  opening  in  response  to 
man’s  tireless  energy  and  increasing  skill;  so  that  to-day  the  total 
world  production  is  repn'sented  by  (‘normous  figures. 

Beculiarly  blessed  have'  been  tbe  p('0|)les  of  the  Americas  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copper  (h'posits  suitable  for  commercial  exploitation,  and  within 
a  comparativ(‘ly  n'cc'iit  ])eriod  these  Xew  World  countries  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  front  rank  as  coppc'r  jiroducers.  Especially  notahle  has 
been  the  output  during  tin*  last  f(‘W  years,  as  shown  hy  statistical 
figures  at  which  W(!  shall  presi'iitly  glance. 

What  is  copp(‘rf  A  broa<l  (h'finition  says  that  coppi'r  is  “A  <'om- 
mon  metal  of  reddish  color,  both  ductiht  and  malh'abh',  and  very 
tenacious.  It  is  one  of  tin*  best  conductors  of  h('.at  and  ('h'ct ricity.” 
.Scic'ntists  go  fartlu'r  and  apply  tlu'  cln'inical  symbol  cu,  and  place  its 


MOUNTAIN 


I 


From  \«‘w  W4‘»*t  Muftiizinc.  } 

A  TKAINLOAI)  oK  COl'I'KK  OX  A  I'K  TI' l{ KSf^T K  MOl'NTAIN  U()AI».  { 

Tliis  train  t-onsisl'i  of  in  cars  ainl  oaoli  oar  ctinlains  7n  Ions  of  copiior  ore.  Tho  train  is  on  Mic  llini;liani  ami  (iarfirlil 
Hailway  ami  tlio  |picliiro  was  lakon  as  tlm  train  slarlisl  from  Itio  inisy  lorniinal  al  Hintfliain,  I  lati.  In  I  ho  l)aok(;roiimI  t 
wo  oat  oh  a  climpso  of  I  ho  Itah  Conpor  Co.’s  maniniolh  siirfaoo  inino,  or  “inonniain  of  ooppor.”  as  nianv  poisons  aro  ;; 
wont  In  lorni  this  uroat  (lo|Kisit.  Nolo  I  ho  many  lorraoosaroumi  I  ho  monntain.  aloiiK  whioh  noarly  .'lO  milos  of  raiiroml  jt 
traok  have  boon  laiil  in  or<ior  to  faoilitato  Iho  task  of  loadinK  tbo  miuoral.  i 


('(Hir1«'i»y  of  Urulrrwmwl  A'  l^n«h*rwoo<l. 

TVPU'AIv  IvKArillNfJ  TANKS  OK  A  CKKAT  MOOKKN  roPPKK  PLANT. 

Ill  llipso  hum'  liinks,  roiitiiiiiiii);  clu'iiiii-als,  (he  copiMT  oro  is  srpiiratocl  from  thoRcnoral  mass, thi>  copiM'r 
arc  sinking  to  the  IhiIIoiii  of  Iho  tank.  I.ator,  tin-  copiior  is  roiiiovt-d  by  inocliaiural  process  for  further 
treat  iiieiit. 


A  NICHT  VIEW  OF  THE  IJKADEN  COPPER  MINING  CO  ’S  ESTAHLISHMENT  NEAR  RANCACI  A,  CHILE. 

Hero  we  have  depict  eU  a  ttreat  eopjKT  activity,  withniKht  and  day  shifts  of  workmen  who  toil  amid  the  whir  of  ponderous  machines.  At  night  electricity  turns  darkness  into 
light  and  the  great  enterprise'  a.ssijmes  a  fantastic  apiK'arantv  ks  viewed  from  a  distance.  A  mile  or  two  away  the  silence  of  the  mountains  is  appalling;  only  a  halo  at  night 
indicates  the  location  of  the  plant. 
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atomic  wciijlit  at  63.43,  its  six'citic  gravity  at  from  S.SO  to  S,6');  its 
mcltinj;  point  at  from  1,000°  ('.  to  1,200°  ami  oombinin"  it  with 
its  alloy,  tin,  they  produce  bronze,  “tlie  first  metallic  comi)onn(l  in 
common  use  by  mankind.''  And  it  is  from  the  very  e.xtensive  use  of 
bronze  in  prehistoric  times  that  the  Bronze  Ajje  derived  its  name, 
(’opper  is  in  color  different  from  all  other  metals.  A  freshly  broken 
piece  of  pure  metal  has  a  pinkish  tin<;e,  and  heintj;  highly  ductile  as 
well  as  malleable,  is  easily  rolled  by  machinery  into  sheets,  drawti 
into  wire,  etc.  Hammering  the  metal  causes  it  to  become  harder, 
hut  heat  and  a  cold-water  immersion  restore  its  softer  quality. 

Xo  other  metal,  with  tlie  exception  of  silver,  eonducts  electricity  so 
admirably,  hence  the  vast  mileage  of  copper  wires  strung  about  the 
world  and  under  the  seas  for  transmitting  electrical  energy.  This 
use,  however,  enormous  as  it  is,  forms  only  one  phase  of  activity 
demanding  copper.  In  fact,  we  are  constantly  surrounded  by 
copper  and  its  products.  Much  of  the  food  we  eat  is  cooked  in  cop¬ 
per  vessels;  the  hells  we  hear  in  every  direction  are  largely  composed 
of  copper;  electric  lighting  devices  call  for  copper  parts;  every  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  retjuires  its  cop|)er  connections;  electrical  indus¬ 
tries  would  he  dwarfed,  abandoned,  or  radically  changed  were  copjier 
not  available;  ships  on  the  lugli  seas,  airplanes  above  the  earth  and 
railroad  trains  upon  tlie  land  all  have  many  parts  made  of  copper; 
the  metal  is  used  in  electrotyping,  in  tubular  boilers,  for  the  coinage 
of  monies,  and  for  a  thousand  and  one  other  purposes.  As  a  con¬ 
stituent  we  find  it  in  brasses,  gun  metal,  bronzes,  hells,  etc.  In  the 
factory  the  coppersmiths  are  im|)ortant  adjuncts  to  industry,  and 
whether  or  not  the  metals  they  work  are  of  pure  or  alloyed  conqio- 
sition  the  basis  is  usually  the  ever-important  copper. 

With  th(‘  general  economic  changes  already  wrought  by  the  great 
war,  the  activities  of  copper  producing  regions  of  the  world  have  also 
heen  altered.  Normally,  about  20  countries  contribute  the  hulk  of 
copper  for  world  consumption,  the  United  States  being  the  leader  in 
amount  produced.  Other  countries  like  Japan  (second  in  world 
production),  Spain,  Mexico,  Canada,  Chile,  Peni,  Bolivia,  Germany, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  Bussia,  Norway,  otc.,  produce  vast  (plant it ies 
of  copper.  In  this  connection  it  is  intervsting  to  note  the  constantly 
increasing  copper  output  of  tlie  world  in  resjionse  to  the  growing 
demands  of  industry.  For  instance,  in  ISS.^  there  were  produced 
22t),315  metric  tons  of  cojiper;  in  ISO.^,  331),!)()4  metric  tons;  in  ItlOo, 
6t)S,h31 ;  by  1912  the  output  reaclual  1 ,01 1 ,312  metric  tons  with  about 
the  same  amount  for  1913;  with  the  exception  of  the  year  of  tin* 
Ix'ginning  of  war  (1914)  the  annual  production  has  continiu'd  to 
grow.  Based  on  figun's  compikal  by  the  Fiiginei'iing  and  Mining 
Journal  the  output  of  all  count ri(‘s  in  191.0  in  imdric  tons  was 
l,0S3,730;  in  1916,  1 ,4()6,3.")3 ;  in  1917,  1 ,413,().")6;  while  the  advance 
figun's  of  various  leading  operating  companies  for  the  first  part  of 


TIIK  BAKREN  RE(;I()N  SURROl  NDlXCi  CIU  QrK’AMATA,  (’IlII.E. 

In  this  region  nature  has  placed  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  copper  deposits,  and  only  within  tlie  last  few  years  has  man  develop<‘d  the  iiroiH'rties  along  nuKlern  lines.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  l)een  invested,  the  latest  mining  devices  installed,  and  to-dav  vast  (jiiantities  of  eo|)iK'r  are  Ix-ing  sent  to  the  industrial  world.  Only  a  few  ol  the  buildings  are  to 
lx*  seen  in  the  picture.  The  t'hile  E.xploration  Co.,  an  .Vmerican  corporation,  oix-rates  the  enteri>rise. 
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the  present  year  iiidieate  a  still  larger  copper  production.  During 
the  last  three  years  the  United  States  produced,  respectively,  in 
metric  tons,  646,212;  881,237;  and  856,570;  (liile  for  the  same  period, 
47,142;  64,636;  75,343;  Peru,  32,410;  41,625;  45,620;  Mexico,  30,969; 
55,128;  43,827. 

In  the.  Ihiited  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  the  most  man'elous 
copper-producing  region  is  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  In  1916  the 
total  output  of  that  State  increased  50  per  cent  over  the  amount  of 
the  previous  year,  or  gave  a  production  of  693,000,000  pounds;  and 
with  the  high  prices  jirevailing  last  year  Arizona  operator  realized 
nearly  $190,000,000  from  the  State’s  copper  mines.  The  hugest 
single,  producing  company  there  started  operations  in  1915  and  has 
been  increasing  its  several  units  at  intervals  until  at  last  reports 
there  were  approximately  14,000  tons  of  ore.  produced  and  treated 
daily;  and  the  low  cost  of  8.67  cents  per  pound  copper  was  the  result, 
while  the  ore.  averaged  only  1 .55  {)er  cent  copper. 

Raw  ores  naturally  vary  greatly  in  richness  of  copper  content,  hut 
at  present  low-grade  ores  of  2  per  cent  or  even  lower  are  profitably 
mined.  Purity  of  finished  product  also  widely  differs,  and  quality  in 
manufacture  is  based  upon  the.  usage  to  which  the  copper  is  destined. 
For  many  purposes  copper  must  he  in  a  rather  high  degree  of  jnirity. 
According  to  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Metals,  the  '‘British 
specifications”  for  certain  quantities  call  for  99.25  per  cent  i)ure  copper. 
In  the  United  States,  Government  reipiirements  specify  that  ‘‘com¬ 
mercial  brass”  must  contain  64  to  68  per  cent  copper;  “gun  bronze’’ 
must  he  made  of  87  to  89  per  cent  copper;  “cast  naval  hiass” 
re<|uires  a  copper  percentage  of  from  59  to  63  per  cent,  etc.,  while 
for  many  other  purposes  purer  copper  is  demanded. 

Long  and  interesting  volumes  have  been  written  about  the  several 
methods  of  changing  raw  copper  ore  into  the  copper  of  commerce, 
an  industry  that  requires  the  brains  and  practical  skill  of  some  of  the 
world’s  ablest  engineei-s  and  experts,  plus  millions  of  dollars  capital. 

.Vt  Chu([uicamata,  (liile,  lies  probably  the  largest  copper  deposit  of 
the  world,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  enormous  mountain  peak,  or 
indeed  several  peaks.  Instead  of  <lelving  into  the  how'els  of  the  earth 
for  the  ore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  blast  away  portion  by  portion  and 
scoop  up  the  shattered  earth  with  giant  steam  shovels.  A  modern 
railroad  about  a  mile,  long  is  used  to  convey  the  ore  to  reduction 
jdants;  and  as  scientists  have  figured  that  there  are  more  than 
400,000,000  tons  of  ‘‘proved”  ore  available,  the  outlook  is  especiall\' 
promising  in  point  of  supply.  The  “wet”  extraction  method  was 
deckled  upon  after  the  promoters,  the  Chile  Exploration  Co.,  acijuired 
the  properties  a  few  yeai-s  ago.  In  view  of  the  vast  deposits  there 
it  may  lie  of  interest  to  glance  at  the.  methods  being  foUowed  which 
may  soon  fulfill  the  dreams  of  the  promotel’s  in  making  it  the  world’s 
largest  copper-producing  plant.  Electricity  plays  a  jirominent  jiart 


SCENES  AT  CEUKO  I)E  I’ASCO,  I’EUV 


The  investmont  of  more  than  *2H,(KX).0()0  in  tho  Peruvian  hiirhlands  U.(XK)  feet  atmve  sea  level  has  been 
tt'rmed  the  ‘‘most  speetaeular  investment  in  a  mining  enterprise  in  the  history  of  the  world."  The  C<‘rro 
de  Pa.seo  Co.,  an  .\meriean  ror|)oralion.  aeqiiired  eopiier  and  other  mini-ral  ari'as  of  about  P2.(XK)  aeres 
and  have  s|>art‘d  no  expt'nse  in  placing  thereon  every  facility  for  mining  on  a  va.st  scale.  .\  hydroelectric 
plant  costing  a  million  dollars  was  built  near  Orovciand  4:t.(K)0-vo!t  transmission  lines  radiate  to  various 
operations,  iieing  one  of  the  world’s  highest  e'ectrical  power  jilants.  I'pper  picture:  The  stone  ollice 
building  and  quarters  for  ollicials  at  Cerro  de  Pasco.  Center:  (Icncral  view  of  one  of  the  mining  camps, 
showing  laborers’  ipiarters  on  left.  Lower:  The  town  of  Cerro  de  Pasco.  It.SIXIfeet  above  sea  level.  This 
town  and  the  shipping  port  at  Callao  are  connect tni  by  the  world's  highest  standard  gauge  railroad,  being 
la.SfiS  feet  altitude  at  one  point. 
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OTIIKU  VIKWS  OF  MINIXC  ACTIVITY  IN'  TIIK  CEUKO  1)E  PASCO  KEC.ION  OF  PEKF. 

I'lHioc.  In  tho  foreground  we  have  a  Rroiip  of  burden  bearers  typieal  of  the  high  Andes.  In  ancient  mining 
operations  the  llama  was  always  an  important  beast  in  transporting  minerals  to  market,  and  is  iiseil  to 
a  considerable  e.xtent  to-day.  In  the  background  stands  the  general  olliee  building  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
Co.  bower:  In  the  buildings  on  the  left  of  the  picture  are  saw  mills,  shops,  etc.  The  small  building 
under  construction  is  one  of  the  ore  bins.  In  connection  with  its  activities  the  company  oiierates  miles 
oirailways,  coal  mines,  smelters,  etc.,  and  produces  gold  and  silver  in  addition  to  the  principal  mineral, 
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in  the  gigantic  enterprise.  The  power  station  is  located  at  Tocopilla, 
on  the  coast,  and  the  electric  current  passes  nearly  100  miles  inland 
to  the  ]>lant  and  mines.  To  quote  from  one  of  the  company’s  attaches 
who  showed  the  writer  about  the  plant  and  explained  the  modus 
operandi: 

The  ore  is  mined  hy  steam  shovels  of  the  type  and  size  of  those  used  in  di{;f;ing 
the  Panama  ('anal,  and  is  loaded  into  dum]>  ears  of  (iO  tons  capacity,  which  carry 
it  to  the  ore  bins.  From  the  bins  the  ore  is  fed  onto  conveyor  belts  ninuing  to  the 
breaker  house,  where  two  huge  gyratories  break  up  the  rock  and  drop  it  onto  another 
belt  conveyor,  which  takes  it  to  the  crusher  house.  At  this  point  it  goes  first  through 
the  Mc('''ully  crusher  and  then  past  roll  crushers,  which  very  nearly  pulverize  it. 
It  is  then  carried  through  a  sampling  plant,  and  again  by  conveyors  to  a  discharg¬ 
ing  bridge  which  travels  along  the  huge  leaching  vats,  tripping  the  ore  from  the 
conveyor  belt  into  whichever  vat  is  prepared  to  receive  it.  Here  it  undergoes  the 
leaching  process,  which  consists  of  treating  the  ore  with  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
dissolving  the  copper  into  solution.  The  treatment  of  the  ore  with  the  acid  lasts 
alwut  48  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  solution,  which  now  contains  the  dis¬ 
solved  copper,  is  drained  out  of  the  vat  through  lead-lined  pipe  and  pumi)ed  to  the 
dechlorinating  plant. 

The  re.sidue  or  tailings  remaining  in  the  vats  is  picked  up  by  another  bridge  and 
bucket,  dumped  onto  another  conveyor,  and  distributed  on  the  tailings  dump, 
the  vats  being  then  ready  for  another  charge  of  ore. 

In  the  dechlorinating  plant  the  solution  containing  the  copper  is  run  through 
huge  revolving  drums  filled  with  copper  shot,  by  which  j)roce8S  the  chlorine  is  taken 
out,  and  the  sulphate  of  copj)er  solution  remaining  is  again  j)umped  through  lead- 
lined  pipe  into  the  electrolytic  tank  house,  where  it  is  run  into  small  tanks  into 
which  are  sus])ended  rows  of  cathodes  and  anodes.  Klectricity  is  i)assed  through 
the  tank,  causing  electrolysis  of  the  solution,  and  the  copper  collects  as  a  coating 
on  the  magnetite  aiuKles.  The  anodes  are  then  lifted  out  and  carried  by  an  indus¬ 
trial  railway  to  the  melting  plant,  where  the  copper  is  melttHl  and  run  into  molds 
for  the  commercial  market. 

In  1917  the  amount  of  cojtper  ])roduced  is  given  at  89,022,126 
pounds,  which  cost  per  pound  13.2  cents.  For  the  jtrevious  year 
the  per  pound  cost  was  18.55  cents,  a  figure  wliich  indicates  that  as 

down  to  steatly  work  the  production  cost 
win  be  still  le-ssened  and  dividends  provided  for  stockholder.  Fhu- 
quicamata’s  first  outjiut  under  the  new  regime  was  shipjied  the  latter 
jiart  of  1915,  and  by  the  following  year  the  cojtper  arrived  in  the 
seaports  of  Antofagasta  and  MejiUones  in  (juantities. 

The  richness  of  copper  tleposits,  the  location,  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  many  other  factors  enter  into  successful  copper  pro¬ 
duction.  Generally  sjieaking,  copper  ore  occurs  in  veins,  in  bedded 
deposits,  and  in  irregular  lenticular  masses,  say  the  mineralogists, 
and  the  methods  of  working  and  extracting  the  metal  must  be  fitted 
to  the  particular  case.  At  the  mines  and  at  the  reduction  plants 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  waste  material  that  is  at  first  taken  from 
the  mass  of  ore,  and  this  preliminary  treatment  is  called  concentra¬ 
tion.  In  the  past,  and  to  some  extent  to-df\v,  “hand  picking,”  or 
rejecting  certain  nonpromising  ores,  is  practiced.  In  Bolivia,  for 
instance,  where  Indian  labor  is  comparatively  cheap,  there  has  been 


TWO  PHASES  OF  COPPER  PRODUCTION  AT  THE  FAMOUS  COROCORO  MINES  IN 

HOUIVIA. 


'puer;  Opi“n  ('r)|)ppr  workings  and  stalwart  native  lalwirers  who  have  become  very  proficient  in  the  use  of 
ofectrical  drills  no«  largely  used  in  mining  operations  in  liolivia.  In  the  Coroeoro  region  much  copper 
is  found  in  the  so-called  “jaire’’ state.  Lower:  Drying  eopper  ore  at  one  of  the  Coroeoro  mines.  In 
this  process  as  well  as  in  sorting  ores  natit  e  women  have  become  expert  a.s.sistants. 
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TWO  CKXKIIAI.  VIKWS  OK  TIIK  OKKHATIOXS  OF  THE 

This  is  ont'  of  the  most  eiKontif'oiiK'rprisos  whioh  I'nitfsl  Statosoapitiil  is  fosicriiiK  in  South  America.  Tlic  location  of  the  p'anl 
copper”  which  is  U-ing  eaten  away  by  large  steam  shovels  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  deposits  of  this  mineral 


I'HILK  KXI'LOKATION  COMPANY.  CIU  <H  I<’AM ATA,  CIIII-K. 

and  mines  is  almiit  100  nii'es 'inland  from  the  port  of  Antofagasta,  Chile,  and  near  the  town  of  Calania.  The  “mountain  of 
in  the  world.  .Millions  of  dollars  have  already  l)een  ex|M‘nded  here  and  the  company  is  gradually  enlarging  its  operations. 


CENERAL  VIEW  OK  THE  HRADEN  COPPER  CO.’S  OPERATIONS  NEAR  RANCAOCA,  CHILE. 

Within  tho  ia.st  low  yoars  this  .\nu‘ri("an  corporation,  with  millions  of  dollars  c"a|)ital,  has  Ih-oii  actively  workint:  miiiint;  iiroiM'rtics  ahout  4.")  miles  ca.stward  of 
Rancaftna,  a  2-fo(it  tkinch  ttaiiKc  railroad  connectint:  the  mines  with  Rancattua.  The  company  employs  about  2,(KKl  men  and  prodinvs  annually  about 
:tti,(X)0.()00  pounds  of  eo|)per,  from  an  ore  averatting  21  iM‘r  emit  eopix'r  content.  The  ore  reserve  is  estimated  at  something  iike  I1X),(XXI,(KXI  tons.  The 
company  emiiloys  several  hundred  trained  siH'eialists’and  others  from  the  Cniled  States  and  also  a  sprinkling  of  Europeans.  The  view  gives  one  a  fair  idea 
ol  the  actual  ojH'rations  atid  the  many  btiildings  const rticted  by  the  eomiiany. 
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dovol()))('(i  quite  an  army  of  women  ‘‘sorters”  of  ores  whose  eritieal 
eyes,  skilled  hands,  and  hammers  eliminate  the  further  examination 
of  nonvaluahle  ores  at  the  jdants. 

In  1914  the  Government  of  JloliA'ia  withdrew  the  25  pcT  eent  export 
duty  on  noneoncentrated  copper  ores.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  risin<; 
value  of  eopjier,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  industry,  and  each  recent 
year  shows  a  large  increase  in  ])roduction.  In  1914,  8,(567  metric 
tons  (ore  and  harrilla)  were  exported ;  the  191 5  returns  showed  2;i,Kl.‘l 
tons,  and  in  1916  the  exportations  reached  29, ()()()  tons.  One  of  the 
noticeable  features  of  Bolivian  growth,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  large  num- 
her  of  small  produceis  who  have  contributed  to  the  total  output,  and 
also  to  the  increased  North  American  capital  which  is  operating 
some  of  the  most  important  cojiper  properties.  Lack  of  adequate 
shij)ping  facilities  on  theArica-La  Paz  Railroad  was  a  serious  handicap 
to  greater  production — the  copper  could  not  he  trans])orted  to  tlie  coast 
as  fast  as  mined.  This  road  traverses  om*  of  tlu'  world’s  richest  cop¬ 
per  regions  and  a  branch  line  connects  it  with  the  famous  Gorocoro 
district. 

High  wages  earned  by  the  mine  laborer  is  naturally  the  outcome 
of  prosperity  of  the  principal or  the  working  cor])oration.  In  the 
Americas  the  dividends  to  co))])er  mine  shareholders  have  been 
unusually  large.  As  a  typical  example  of  cop])er-m.ining  ])ros])erity 
we  have  the  operations  of  the  hauling  company  in  Peru.  In  1917, 
according  to  a  public  statement,  this  company  paid  a  dividend  of 
•Sll  per  share,  or  made  something  like  89, ()()(),()()()  after  paying  all 
taxes  to  the  Peruvian  Government,  operating  exi)enses,  etc.  To 
(pioteoneof  the  company's  directors  as  re|)orted  in  Ih'ruvian  journals: 
“We  had  the  best  year  in  our  history,  and  the  outlook  is  satisfactory. 
We  have  ])lenty  of  cash,  plenty  of  copjaT,  and  are  not  worrying 
about  the  future.”  Production  of  copper  by  this  one  comj)any 
averaged  6,054, ()()()  ])ounds  per  month  in  1917,  or  a  trille  more  than 
the  monthly  yield  in  the  previous  year. 

In  Mexico  the  State  of  >Sonora  supplied  the  greater  amount  of 
copper  in  1916.  The  following  year  the  out|)u(  of  tlu*  whole  IL'puhlic 
slightly  decreased,  owing  largely  to  labor  conditions,  lack  of  facilities 
for  marketing  the  product,  etc.  During  the  last  normal  year  (191.‘i) 
the  value  of  copj)er  ore  and  copper  shipped  from  Mexico  to  other 
countries  amounted  to  more  than  81  S.OOO. ()()(),  yet,  copper  ranks  as 
the  third  of  importance  of  Mexican  mineral  exports,  silver  and  gold, 
resj)ectively,  being  the  leading  minerals  exported.  Mexico  is  credited 
with  having  about  8647 ,000, 000  of  foreign  capital  devoted  to  mineral 
industries,  of  which  about  8500,000,000  comes  from  the  I’nited  States; 
887,000,000  from  Great  Britain,  8.‘10,000,000  from  Mexican  citizens, 
and  810,000,000  from  Prance.  The  cost  of  producing  copper  in 
Mexico  in  1916,  including  all  export  taxes  and  other  costs,  averaged 
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about  1.'}  conts  ))or  |)ouii(l  from  to  o  (•c'lits  ))(*r  poiiml  n'pn'siMitinj; 
taxes,  ete. 

The  copper  deposits  of  northern  ('liih'  ap])ear  to  extend  eastward 
through  the  Andes  into  tlie  Arj^entine  Provinces  of  ('atamarca,  La 
Itioja,  etc.,  and  prior  to  Ihl.'t  were  under  active  exploitation.  Various 
companies  with  capital  runnin<;  into  several  millions  of  dollars 
(Famatina  Development  ('orporation,  etc.)  were  organizc'd  and  took 
over  certain  pro])erties  that  had  been  previously  worked  on  a  small 
scale.  According  to  Revista  Financiera.  Buenos  Ain's  (Mar. 
1916),  the  Famatina  ('o.  (capital  fSOO. ()()())  harnessed  the  Oro  River 
with  electrical  machinery  and  obtained  large  amounts  of  ore  of  the 
grade  of  2.. 50  per  cent  copper,  0.4.57  ounce  gold,  and  l().t)2  ounces 
silver  per  ton.  The  San  Pedro  mines  gave  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  copper  content.  The  excessive  cost  and  long  transportation  of 
necessary  coal,  however,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  checks  to 
profitable  develoj)ment ;  about  this  time  the  great  war  broke  in 
Kurojx*  and  interfered  with  the  capital  and  shipping  facilities  which 
had  been  largely  drawn  from  (Ireat  Jiritain,  so  work  was  temporarily 
abandoned  but  not  from  a  shortage  of  high-grade  ore.  The  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  Argentine  Northern  Railroad  to  Chilecito,  and  a 
cable  road  still  farther  to  La  Mejicana,  greatly  aided  the  mining 
companies  to  transport  ores  and  supplies;  and  no  doubt  within  a 
few  years  the  extension  of  this  (irovernment  railway  and  its  various 
branches  to  other  j)arts  of  the  mining  region  will  be  followed  bv 
more  extensive  mining  than  Argentina  has  hitherto  experienced: 
also  the  further  development  of  oil-bearing  lands  in  both  southern 
as  well  as  in  northwestern  Argentina  has  a  Ix'aring  on  copper  exploita¬ 
tion. 

(hiba  is  another  one  <»f  the  Latin  American  countries  whieh  is 
.sending  considerable  quantities  of  copper  to  the  manufacturing 
world.  The  most  important  mines  are  operated  near  Santiago. 
Including  copper,  iron,  and  gold,  the  export  figures  given  in  value 
for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  range  from  S3, 798,000  to  .812,039,000, 
each  year  showing  a  greater  output.  Of  copper  alone  the  1917 
figures  show  the  largest  amount,  there  having  been  produced  9,622 
metrie  tons,  against  7,816  tons  for  the  previous  year. 

In  recent  years  praetically  all  of  the  copper  oro  mined  in  Venezuela 
has  found  a  market  in  the  United  States.  This  ])roduction,  figured 
in  values,  amounted  to  1,094,000  bolivars  (bolivar  equals  19.3  U.  S. 
currency)  in  191.5  and  to  1.80.5,06.5  bolivars  in  1916;  while  the  figures 
of  last  year  will  ])robably  show  a  still  more  inqxu’tant  out])ut.  With 
the  increasing  demand  for  copj)er,  the  high  ])rices,  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  short  ocean  traus])ortation  route  to  the  United  States,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  ca])italist  will  turn  to  this  new  and  inviting  field 
of  copper  deposits,  which  evidently  has  scarcely  been  scratched. 


Courtrsy  of  Un<forwood  k  Undorwooil. 


FINISIIKI)  PLATK  COPl’KK  AT  AN  ARIZONA  SMKI.TINfi  PLANT. 


loiirtccn  llioiisan<l  Ions  arc  reifri'senti'd  in  llio  iiicinrp,  and  this  rouKh  oopix-r  is  siillifii'nllypiiri'  for  many 
purposes.  In  recent  years  this  one  State  alone  increased  its  copper  output .')()  percent,  while  the  value 
of  copper  has  risen  to  such  price's  that  .\rizona  realized  from  all  of  her  mines  a  sum  approNimating 
in  1917.  .\bout  112  per  cent  of  the  world's  eopiM-r  output  eomes  from  the  1  nited  States, 
various  Western  States  Ix'ing  the  greatest  prixlueers. 


oonr,2  -i.s— Bull.  1 - 4 


Courtesy  of  Underwood  A  Underwood,  Newr  York. 


WITHIN  A  (JKEAT  COPTER  PLANT  IN  ARIZONA 


The  workmen  are  here  enpaged  in  taking  .'sheets  of  )>iire  eopper  from  refining  tanks.  “  Electrolysis, ’’  the 
industrial  chemists  tell  us,  "eonsists  of  putting  impure  eopjM'r  into  tanks  of  blue  vitriol  and  sulphuric 
acid,  attaching  thin  sheets  of  pure  metal  to  positive  electroties,  and  turning  on  strong  current.  The 
current  dissolves  the  mass  at  the  negative  electrodes  and  the  pure  copper  is  ilrawn  to  the  positive,  the 
same  as  in  electroplating,  and  the  impurities  .sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.” 


e 

COPPER  IX  THE  AMERICAS. 
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In  Ontral  Aniorioan  count rios  co])])cr  (lo])osits  arc  known  to  exist 
and  in  sunicient  quantities  and  <;rados  to  1)0  worked  to  eominereial 
])ro(it :  hut  in  most  eases  the  lack  of  modern  transportation  facilities 
lias  handieapiied  operations.  The  more  jireeious  metals  of  "old  and 
silver  are  extensively  mined  and  have  returned  handsome  ]>rofits  to 
the  operatin"  comjianies.  In  some  eases,  it  is  to  he  noted,  copper 
ores  have  formed  ])ortions  of  ('entral  American  mineral  exports,  hut 
in  statistical  returns  of  the  several  countries  copper  ])roduetion  has 
not  hecn  se"re"ated  from  other  minerals;  hence  the  statistics  usually 
cover  various  ores  and  concentrates  as  a  whole. 

(Ireat  demand,  hi"h  jiriees,  ami  larger  profits  are  the  underlviii" 
faetom  that  have  spurred  the  multitude  of  copper  miniti"  companies 
to  the  enormous  output  as  indicated  hv  the  figures  quoted.  A  well- 
known  authority  (Weed)  states  the  demand  as  ‘‘insistent  and  inces¬ 
sant  in  both  war  and  arts.”  Such  demands  naturally  have  caused 
prices  to  rise,  and  not  for  half  a  century  have  they  reached  the  level 
of  the  last  year  or  two.  In  the  early  months  of  lt)l6  the  price  of  a 
pound  of  copper  ranged  from  cents  to  2.t|  cents,  and  hv  May  the 
selliii"  rate  reached  .‘?3  cents;  still  later,  copper  hrou"ht  about  3.5 
cents  per  pound,  hut  hv  the  end  of  1917  a  decline  was  to  he  noted. 
In  some  eases  vast  amounts  of  copper  have  been  contracted  for  hv 
Kuropean  interests,  one  ease  in  point  involvin"  200, 000  tons,  or 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  amount  produced  in  a  year  in  the  United 
States. 

In  speakin"  of  copper  miniii"  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  war  it 
was  estimated  that  10  cents  per  pound  was  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
iii"  a  j);umd  of  copper;  a  few  cases  showed  that  the  cost  could  he  re¬ 
duced  to  7  cents  ])er  pound.  The  estimates  further  showed  that  about 
50  per  cent  was  to  he  added  to  the  first  cost  before  the  metal  reached 
the  consumer.  With  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  copper  and  the 
increased  cost  of  production  the  above  figures  do  not  of  course  hold 
true,  hut  they  nevertheless  throw  li"ht  on  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  country  in  normal  times  by  comhiniii"  vast  capital 
and  the  most  approved  machinery  and  conductin"  operations  on  a 
lar"e  scale.  In  the  United  States  four  "eneral  classes  of  copper  are 
listed  on  the  market:  Lake,  electrolytic,  pi",  and  castiii". 

Lar"e  profits  to  the  jiroducem  of  copper  are  reflected  in  the  "eneral 
prosperity  of  most  of  the  minin"  re"ions  of  the  Americas.  The  call 
for  a  far  "reater  numher  of  mine  lahorei-s  was  in  many  cases  satis¬ 
factorily  answered,  and  wa"es  have  risen  to  a  surprisin"  scale.  In 
the  re"ion  of  Bishee,  Ariz.,  for  illustration,  minei’s  have  been  receiv- 
iii"  S6  or  even  more  for  each  shift  or  workiii"  period.  While  the 
miner  and  laborer  in  the  United  States  seem  to  have  the  advanta"e 
over  their  fellow  workmen  in  other  countries,  there  is  to  he  noted  a 
"radual  rise  in  the  pay  of  miners  in  all  Andean  lands  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 


VKXKZL  KI.AN  C'OI’I’KU  MININC  ACTIVITIKS. 

Tlu’-(' mines  Uieated  in  Aroa,  State  of  Lara,  are  worked  by  the  South  American  Copper  Syndicate,  and  in 
the  upper  picture  is  shown  the  method  of  transporting  the  mineral  from  the  mines.  The  lower  picture 
ilhistrates  another  phase  of  copper  loading  and  transportation. 


C'Ol’l’EU  rUODr(  TION  IN  CrilA. 

Soar  Santiago  copper  development  has  become  an  important  business.  The  pictures  above  repre.sent 
two  phases  of  activity  of  the  Cuba  Cupper  Company,  which  has  been  shipping  copper  to  the  United 
States  in  growing  quantities. 


tjriNOA,  A  SOUTH  AMF.RICAX  CEREAL. 
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Tlie  future  call  for  copper  may  be  jrreater  than  in  the  past.  Four 
years  of  strife  have  seen  the  loss  of  vast  (juantities  of  copper  beneath 
the  seas,  which  will  never  be  recovered;  on  land  the  destruction  of 
cities,  hamlets,  and  villaffcs  has  also  carried  with  it  the  loss  of  countless 
articles  eomj)osed  largely  of  copper.  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  nations, 
stupendous  enterj)rises  that  may  not  be  especially  rapid,  the  demand 
for  copper  and  its  ])roducts  will  undoubtedly  be  large.  The  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  mineral  in  the  fields  of  the  New  World,  from  Alaska  in 
the  north  to  southern  South  America,  is  said  to  be  ample  to  supply 
the  world  for  many  years  or  to  be  ev'cn  inexhaustible.  Labor  in  the 
Americas  may  be  higher  than  in  oriental  or  European  lands,  but  the 
vast  improvements  in  mine  development  and  the  activities  con¬ 
ducted  on  gigantic  scales  seem  to  dwarf  competition  from  parts  of 
the  world  less  favored  by  nature  and  where  man  power  must  be 
largely  depended  upon  t<t  accomplish  that  which  in  the  New  World 
is  done  by  machinery. 

OUINOA,  A  SOUTH  AMERI¬ 
CAN  CEREAL'  V 

IF  we  stop  to  consider  the  origin  of  the  leading  food  products  of  the 
world,  it  is  surprising  how  manv  we  can  find  that  were  indigenous 
to  the  Anuuncas  and  were  utilized  by  the  aborigines  thereof  centu¬ 
ries  before  the  discovery  of  America  gave  them  to  the  remainder  of 
the  world.  Of  these,  such  products  as  maize  (Indian  corn),  potatoes 
(both  Irish,  or  white,  and  sweet),  cacao  (chocolate),  the  tomato, 
])inea])ple,  mandioca,  etc.,  have  become  known  practically  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  and  some,  through  more  or  less  scientific  culti¬ 
vation  and  selection,  have  been  developed  far  beyond  the  state  of 
cultivation  attained  during  the  centuries  preceding  the  advent  of  the 
white  man  in  the  Western  World.  IIow'  it  haj)pens  that  the  white 
man  has  taken  so  kindly  to  some  of  these  ami  spread  their  use  all 
over  the  world,  while  others  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected,  is 
sometbing  of  a  mystery.  Indian  corn,  as  food  for  man  ami  beast, 
has  become  the  greatest  food  product  of  the  civilized  world  and  to-day 
surpasses  wheat  in  the  (piantity  raiscul  and  in  the  area  used  for  its 
cidtivation;  the.  potato  has  assumed  a  tremendous  importance — 
an  importance  that  is  accentuated  just  now'  by  the  European  war; 
the  tomato  has  been  adopted  and  improved  by  the  white  man  until 
its  luscious  meat  is  now  refreshing  millions  of  human  beings  in  almost 


>  l!y  Edward  Albos,  of  Can  American  I'nion  Sla.I. 


Photo  by  W.  V.  Alford 


A  VIKW  OF  SOME  OF  THE  HIGHEST  AGRICUETUKAL  LANDS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


at  an  elevation  of  over  14,n(X)  feet,  where  only  qiiinoa  and  potatoes  are  grown.  It  is  in  areas  sneh  as  the; 
low  for  the  sneeessfnl  growing  of  maize,  that  qninoa  is  the  prineipal  LkhI  erop. 


J 


TIIK  TOWN  OK  oriNOA, 

This  picturesciuo  littli’  village  is  hK-ati'd  in  the  heart  of  Iho  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  alxml  ll.lMK)  feel,  where  (iiiinoa  thrives.  I’resnnialdy  the  town  was  name<l  for  the  plant  whieli 

has  provided  fcMxl  for  the  inhahilanis  of  the  region  for  many  Inindreds  of  years. 
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THK  PAN  AMKRICAN  UNION. 


ovciy  known  <|uartor  of  tho  globe,  for  wlien^  the  fruit  itself  can  not 
})e  grown  the  canned  jiroduct  has  found  its  way.  These  an*,  merely 
examples  of  results  olitained  through  proper  attention  to  food 
jiroduets  which  primarily  may  have  had  hut  small  value  in  the 
world’s  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  food  products  that  occupied  prominent 
places  in  the  primitive  domestic  economy  of  the  aboriginal  Americans, 
both  North  and  South,  which  luive  been  almost  completely  ignored 
by  our  modern  alimentary  experts,  and  as  a  conse(iuence  have  been 
neither  improved  nor  utilized  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  wild 
rice  of  the  North  American  Indians  is  one  case  in  j)oint,  hut  a  still 
more  important  instance  is  that  of  the  grain  indigenous  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  known  as  ([uinoa,  sometimes  sjielled  ([uinua. 
For  many  centuries  prior  to  the  advent  of  tlie  Spaniards  this  grain 
formed  one  of  the  staple  food  products  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  elevated  sections  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  C’hile.  In  its 
value  as  a  food  it  was  in  their  estimation  second  only  to  maize,  and 
while  it  could  not  compete  with  tlie  latter  in  the  warmer  sections,  in 
the  higher  and  colder  regions,  where  the  greater  cereal  could  not  he 
cultivated  successfully,  quinoa  was  the  main  food  resource  of  the 
natives. 

In  this  connection  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  in  his  ‘‘Comen- 
tarios  Keales  de  los  Incas,”  written  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  published  for  the  first  time  in  1609,  after  deal¬ 
ing  at  greater  length  with  the  more  important  cereal  of  his  native 
land,  maize,  writes  of  ([uinoa  as  follows: 

'I'he  second  jjlace  amonf;  the  cereals  which  are  ffrown  on  the  .surface  of  the  earth  is 
ftiven  to  what  they  call  quinua  and  the  Spaniards  call  small  rice,  because  in  the  ftrain 
and  color  it  resembles  it.  The  plant  on  which  it  grows  resembles  much  the  wild 
amaranth  (bledo),  as  much  in  the  stem  as  in  the  leaf  and  head  in  which  the  (juinoa 
.seed  grows.  The  tender  leaves  are  eaten  by  the  Indians  and  also  by  the  Spaniards 
in  their  soups  and  stews,  for  they  are  very  ])alatable  and  healthy.  Also  they  eat  the 
gram  m  the*r  Ki»wt»tw  attd  potages.  made  in  many  ways.  Of  the  grain  the  Indians  also 
make  a  Iteverage  to  drink,  as  they  do  of  maize,  but  only  in  the  parts  where  maize 
fails  to  grow.  The  Indian  doctors  u.se  the  flour  of  ({uinua  in  some  cases  of  sickness. 
In  the  year  I-iffO  some  of  the  seeds  were  sent  to  me  from  Peru,  but,  although  sown  at 
various  times,  none  came  up. 

The  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  the 
first  to  attempt  to  grow  quinoa  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  first  to  give 
a  published  account  of  the  cereal  and  its  uses.  In  1725  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  France  by  Pere  Feuillee,  hut  again  without  success. 
Antonio  de  UUoa,  one  of  the  Spanish  officers  who  accompanied  the 
famous  French  expedition  under  La  Condamine  in  1735  to  measure 
the  arc  of  the  meridian  on  the  plain  of  Quito,  gives  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  quinoa  in  his  “Kelacion  Ilistorica  del  Viaje  a  la  America 
Meridional,”  while,  to  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  De  Candolle, 
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WlIKKIi  THE  yUXXOA  (iKOWS. 

Top:  Balsas,  or  reed  boats,  some  of  which  arc  made  on  a  much  larRcr  scale  than  those  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  have  served  for  centuries  to  transport  the  (jrain  of  the  quinoa  plant  from  one  shore  to  the  other 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  the  hiuhest  extensive  sheet  of  water  in  the  world.  Situated  in  the  Andes,  lietween 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  at  an  altitude  of  over  12,5!)J  feet,  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  region  where  the  quinoa 
thrives.  Bottom:  View  of  the  island  of  Koati,  sometimes  called  the  island  of  the  Moon,  which  is  one 
of  the  islands  in  Lake  Titicaca  on  which  quinoa  was  cultivated  even  in  pre-Incaic  times. 


Jllustratiun-*  from  the  Boletiu  de  ]u  S(K-iedad  GeoKrahea  of  La  Paz. 

TIIK  QUINOA  I'l.AXT. 

On  the  left  is  shown  the  entire  plant;  on  the  right  a  flowering  branch.  The  stem  is  erect,  stout,  furroweti,  ami  grows  from  2  to  feet  high,  as  a  rule,  though  specimens  grown  for 
forage  purposes  have  been  known  to  reach  a  height  of  10  feet.  The  flowers  are  small  ami  green,  growing  in  tlensc  axillary  ami  terminal  farinose  clusters  arranged  in  panicles. 
'I’he  natives  who  grow  tpiinoa  make  use  of  the  stems  ami  eoarsest  leaves  by  reducing  them  to  ashes  and  utilizing  this  alkaline  sultstance  to  give  pitpiancy  to  the  taste  of  the  coca 
leaves,  habitually  chewed  by  them  for  their  stimulating  properties. 


Ql’INOA,  A  SOrTIl  AMKKICAX  CKREAL. 
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in  Ills  “Orijfin  of  ('ultivati'd  Plants”  (1SS2),  ijivos  tlio  followinj' 
account; 

'I'ho  qtiiiiDa  was  a  sla]>’.(‘  I'dihI  of  tli(‘  natives  of  New  (Jratuida.  Pern,  and  (,'hile,  in 
tlie  liijrli  and  leinjMTate  parts  at  tlie  time  of  tlu'  coininest.  Its  cultivation  has  ]«‘r- 
sist(‘d  in  tliese  countries  from  custom  and  on  account  of  tin*  ahnndanc(*  of  the  ))rodiict. 

From  all  time  the  distinction  has  (“xist(“d  hetween  the  quinoa  with  colored  leaves 
and  the  (piinoa  with  srreen  leaves  and  white  s<>ed.  The  latter  was  retjarded  hy  Nhapiin 
as  a  variety  of  a  little  known  sjx'cies,  believed  to  he  Asiatic;  but  I  l)elieve  that  I 
showed  conclusively  that  the  two  American  «niinoas  are  two  varieties,  probably 
very  ancient,  of  a  sinijle  sin-cies.  The  less  colored,  which  is  also  the  most  farinaceous, 
is  probably  derived  from  the  other. 

The  white  ipiinoa  yields  a  jirain  which  is  much  esteemed  at  Lima,  accordin':  to 
information  furnished  by  the  Motanical  Maftazine.  The  leaves  may  be  dres,«ed  in 
the  same  manner  as  spinach.  *  *  *  No  botanist  has  mentioned  the  (piinoa  as 
wild  or  semiwild.  The  most  recent  and  conqdete  work  on  one  of  the  countries  where 
the  s|H-cies  is  cultivated,  the  Flora  of  Chile,  by  Cl.  (Jay,  sjieaks  of  it  only  as  a  culti¬ 
vated  plant.  Pere  Feuilh'e  and  Humboldt  said  the  same  for  Peru  and  New  (Jranada. 

Quinoa,  therefore,  is  not  a  recent  discovery,  Init  its  cultivation 
and  use  is  still  restricted  to  the  small  portion  of  the  earth  to  which 
it  seems  to  he  indijienous,  while  Indian  corn  has  spread  almost  over 
the  entire  temperate  as  well  as  tropical  world.  In  the  lij^ht  of  recent 
e.\|)erience,  however,  when  the  question  of  substitutes  for  wheat  and 
other  food  ])roducts  has  become  so  important,  it  would  seem  that 
our  scientific  afrriculturists  mi>;ht  well  ftive  more  thouj;ht  to  the 
matter  of  its  introduction  into  North  America  and  Europe.  The 
Office  of  Forei<;n  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  the  Ihiited  States 
Department  of  Ajiriculture  has  imported  several  lots  of  the  seed  and 
the  department  is  now  makinj;  experiments  with  quinoa  and  allied 
species  of  ('/uiiopodlnm,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  suitable  areas  will 
l)e  found  where  soil  and  climatic  conditions  will  make  it  a  profitable 
crop. 

As  to  the  use  of  quinoa  by  the  Indians  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecua¬ 
dor,  from  their  earliest  traditions  it  seems  that  the  jjrain  ])layed  an 
im])ortant  role.  Epon  harvestinej  the  crop  a  cTrtain  portion  was 
dedicated  to  their  chief  deity,  the  sun,  and  was  stored  in  12  f^’cat 
silver  jars  in  the  “House  of  (Jold;”  another  portion,  preserved  in 
{^reat  storerooms,  was  kept  for  the  use  of  the  army  when  sent  out  on 
long  marches  and  on  campaigns  in  the  interior:  the  remainder  was 
then  divided  among  the  j)eople  in  accordance  with  their  necessities. 

Botanically  the  jdant  is  known  as  Chennpodium  quinoa,  and  is 
allied  to  the  common  ])igweed  {('lienopodium  album).  The  name 
Chenopodium  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  meaning  “goosefoot” 
because  of  the  resemblance  in  shape  of  the  leaves  to  the  foot  of  a 
goose.  There  are  some  60  or  more  species  of  the  family,  (juinoa 
being  perhaps  the  most  useful.  The  technical  description  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Erect,  stout  stem,  furrowed,  and  4  to  .5  feet  high;  leaves, 
triangular-OA'ate,  sinuate,  long-petioled,  angulate-pinnatified,  glau- 
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llluHtrati 


Ihc  B:>I<>1iii  (Ic  la  So.'ii'iiacI  <i 


LKAVKS  OK  THKKK  SI’KCIKS  OK  (<1  INOA. 

('oiiiitiiiK  from  llu'  top  down,  the  first  and  second  leaves  are  from  the  while  i|uiiioa,  cultivated  for  its  eilihlr 
ttrain:  the  third  and  fourth  are  from  the  yellow  variety  of  <|uinoa:  and  the  t  woin  the  lower  left  eorivr  are 
from  the  red.  The  two  very  small  leaves  sliown  are  froth  a  yoittiK  plant.  When  yoiint:  and  lender  the  leaves 
are  much  like  spinach,  and'are  t;enerally  used  to  flavor  soups  and  stews. 
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coils;  flowiM’s,  small  and  ‘jroon,  in  dense  axillary  and  terminal  fari¬ 
nose  clusters  arranged  in  panicles;  seeds,  very  large.  Habitat, 
western  slope  of  the  Andes.  The  plant  was  first  classified  and  scien¬ 
tifically  described  by  Louis  ('hristian  Willdenow,  the  German  botanist. 

.Vecording  to  Ramon  Gonzalez,  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  who  has  recently 
made  a  study  of  quinoa,  there  are  four  constant  varieties  or  types  of 
the  white  species,  which  differ  chiefly  in  the  size  of  the  head  and  con- 
si'quent  amount  of  grain  or  seed,  the  smallest  grain  being  about  the 
size  of  a  mustard  seed.  Tlie  seed  of  the  colored  variety  is  very 
hitter  and  of  little  value  for  food  purposes. 

The  plant  is  exceedingly  hardy  and  thrives  in  the  cold  regions  of 
the  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  3,5t)0  meters  (11,4S0  feet).  The  stalk 
grows  generally  from  2  to  6  feet  in  height,  although  instances  have 
been  known  where  plants  specially  grown  for  forage  jiurposes  have 
reached  a  height  of  nearly  10  feet.  The  leaves,  which  have  been 
described  above,  when  young  and  tender  are  much  like  spinach  and 
are  frequently  used  to  flavor  soups  and  stews.  Another  use  of  the 
j)lant  is  to  reduce  the  stems  and  coarsest  leaves  to  ashes,  ami  this 
alkaline  substance  is  used  by  the  natives  to  give  piquancy  to  the 
taste  of  the  coca  leaves  which,  when  chewed,  have  great  stimulating 
properties. 

The  chief  use  of  the  grain  among  the  natives  that  grow  it  is  to 
make  a  sort  of  bread  or  biscuit  of  tbe  flour.  The  process  of  making 
the  flour  is  as  simple  and  primitive  to-day  as  it  was  during  the  times 
of  the  Incas.  The  grain  is  first  cleaned  and  washed;  the  husk  or 
pericarp  is  then  removed  by  a  process  of  rubbing  and  grinding;  the 
s(*eds  are  then  dried  and  separated  from  the  chaff  and  ground  to 
(lour  between  two  stones,  one  having  a  flat,  smooth  surface  while 
the  other  is  somewhat  rounded  like  a  pestle.  To  make  the  bread  or 
biscuit  tbe  flour  is  first  mixed  with  water  made  slightly  alkaline  to 
neutralize  the  naturally  hitter  taste  of  the  seeds;  the  dough  is  then 
molded  into  rounded  cakes  or  biscuits  and  baked.  When  the  dough 
is  made  up  with  a  little  lard,  milk,  or  the  yellow  of  an  egg,  the  bread 
is  very  palatable  and  forms  a  nourishing  food.  The  biscuits  made 
by  tbe  natives  will  keep  indefinitely  and  take  tbe  place  of  “bard- 
tack”  or  ship’s  liiscuits.  When  the  Incas  sent  their  troops  on  long 
expeditions  and  forays  into  the  interior  ([uinoa  biscuits  formed  their 
chief  food,  and  even  to-day  they  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  j 

the  native  troops  of  the  countries  where  the  product  grows. 

The  grain  is  also  used  whole,  just  as  is  rice,  for  making  porridges, 
soups,  etc.,  and  it  may  be  cooked  and  served  in  tbe  same  manner  as 
oatmeal.  Again,  after  it  is  steamed  and  cooked,  it  may  be  spread 
out  in  a  tray  or  pan,  about  an  inch  deep,  and  browned  in  an  oven. 

It  then  becomes  a  very  good  substitute  for  bread,  much  as  is  the 
corn  “|)one”  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  I'nited  States. 


Courtwiy  of  William  Edwin  Safford,  Economic  Botanist.  United  States  Di‘partment  of  A}?rirult«re. 
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The  chief  use  of  (ho  grain  among  (ho  nalivcs  (ha(  grow  i(  is  (o  make  a  broa<l  or  biscuil  of  (ho  flour,  which  is  inado  as  follows:  A  fior  Iho  grain  has  Ikh  ii  cloanod  and  washed  (ho  husk 
is  romoviHl  by  a  pnx'oss  of  parching  and  (hen  rul)bing— usually  by  moans  of  (reading.  The  seeds  are  then  rept'atedly  washed  ami  after  being  rlried  are  ground  to  llotir  lH*tw<H*n 
two  smooth-surfaet'd  stones.  To  make  the  breatl  the  flouris  mixed  with  water  (matle  slightly  alkaline  or  salty  lo  neutralize  the  naturally  bitter  taste),  and  the  dough  is  moldt'd 
into  biscuits  or  small  Ittaves  an<l  baktnl.  When  the  dough  is  ma«le  up  with  lard.  milk,  or  (he  yolk  of  an  egg,  the  bread  is  a  very  palatable  ami  n(>uri>hing  ftMKl.  'I’he  grain  is 
also  used  whole,  much  as  is  rice,  for  making  pitrridge,  stews,  ami  soups,  ami  it  may  also  be  preparetl  and  eaten  as  is  oatim^al. 
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Tlio  choniiciil  analysis  of  the  (juinoa  "rain,  aeeonlinj’;  to  Voelkcr, 
is  as  follow's; 


K(“cula  (starrliy  niattcn .  38.  72 

Suyar .  5.  12 

Cum .  3.94 

Fats .  4.81 

Casein  and  alLnnuMis .  7.  47 

Clntcii .  11.71 

Woody  liber .  7.  90 

MiiK'ral  eotnponiids .  4.32 

Water .  111.  01 


Total .  100  (H) 

A  somewhat  ditferent  analysis,  made  by  Kamon  (lonzalez,  is  as 
follows: 


Mineral  nialt(*r: 

Water . 

Ash . 

Silica . 

Plnxsphorio  anhydride 

Calcium  oxide . 

Iron  oxide . 

^faKnesium  oxide . 

Potassium . 

Orfianic  matter: 

Stareh . 

Cellulose . 

■Mbuminous  matter... 
Isolated  principle . 


12.004 
o.  430 
1.48 
1 .  Oo 
3.01 
1.87 
1 1 . 58 
38.  80 


52.82 
12.205 
13.  125 
Saponin 


Qninoa  is  still  heiiifr  cultivated  in  the  eonntries  to  which  it  is 
inditrenoiis  in  much  the  same  primitive  manner  employed  by  the 
Indians  when  the  Spatiiards  conquered  the  Incas.  The  surface  of 
the  frnnmd  is  scratched  over  with  a  rude  substitute  for  a  plow,  and 
the  seed  scattered  broadcast  and  lightly  covered  with  a  layer  of  the 
soil.  In  places  where  the  soil  is  suitable  and  the  seeds  have  been 
properly  covered  the  plants  come  up  well;  in  other  spots  they  fail. 
Xo  careful  or  scientific  culture  is  attempted,  nor  has  there  been  any 
attempt  at  seed  selection  or  other  modern  methods  of  improving  the 
])roduct.  If  one  considers  the  tremendous  improvement  over  the 
small-jirained  and  small-sized  ear  of  Indian  corn  that  we  see  in  the 
compactly  ‘'rained  and  huj'e  ear  of  modern  field  corn,  it  is  only  reason¬ 
able  to  surmise  that  similar  methods  of  culture  and  scientific  experi¬ 
ment  ai>plied  to  (piinoa  may  produce  results  fully  as  w'onderful. 
'Phe  w’orld  is  clamoring'  for  additions  to  its  cereal  foods,  especially  for 
some  ])roduct  that  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  and  one 
from  which  real  bread  can  be  made.  It  is  the  gtluten  in  wheat  flour 
that  enables  the  action  of  leaven  to  convert  an  otherw'ise  impalatable 
substance  into  the  most  popular  and  most  j'cnerally  used  food  in  the 
civilized  world.  Qninoa  Hour,  according  to  Voelkcr 's  analysis,  has 
a  large  gluten  content,  ^^^lo  knows  but  that  experiment  will  prove 
(juinoa  Hour  a  better  substitute  for  wheat  flour  than  has  yet  been 
found  among  the  better  known  grains  ? 
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I)ox  ^^AIiCIAL  Martinez,  the  patriarch  of  Chilean  diplomats,  died 
in  Santiago  Fohruary  8,  1918.  For  many  years  the  eminent 
jurist  and  dijdomat  had  been  a  loved  and  venerated  figure  in 
the  Chilean  capital.  He  was  known  far  and  wide  for  his  achieve¬ 
ments  in  seieneo,  letters,  diplomacy,  and  jurisprudence,  and  that 
not  only  in  his  own  country  hut  in  the  other  American  Re¬ 
publics  and  in  Europe.  His  was  a  long,  useful,  and  almost  ideal 
life,  filled  with  achievement  and  success,  crowned  by  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  a  groat  nation.  Something  less  than  five  years 
ago  the  famous  Society  of  Santiago  paid  him  an  unprecedented 
tribute  by  holding  a  special  concourse  to  celebrate  his  eightieth 
birthday,  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  grand  old  octogena¬ 
rian  delivered  an  address  which  showed  all  the  fire,  originality, 
learning,  and  wit  of  his  youtliful  days.  Don  Marcial,  as  he  was 
lovingly  called  by  the  pcojdc  of  Santiago,  was  a  distinguished  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Institute  of  La  Serena,  where  he  had  specialized  in  tlie 
sciences  and  in  jurisprudence,  and  it  was  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  latter  and  his  training  in  international  law  that  stood  him  in  such 
good  stead  in  his  years  of  diplomatic  activity.  He  had  already 
established  a  reputation  as  a  jurist,  first  as  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Ajipeals  and  then  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  country,  when  he 
began  his  diplomatic-  career  during  the  critical  period  of  his  country's 
history,  when,  jointly  with  Peru,  ('bile  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Spain  in  1865.  It  was  largely  through  the  skillful  diplomacy  of  Don 
Marcial  Martinez,  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Peru,  that  the 
alliance  between  the  two  countries  was  brought  about — an  alliance 
which  was  suhseciuently  strengthened  by  the  adherence  thereto  of 
the  other  three  Pacific-  coast  countries  and  Venezuela.  In  1880  he 
was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Cnitecl  States,  where  he  added  fresh  laurels  to  his  reputation  as  a 
skillful  diplomat.  Later  he  was  made  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
(’bile  to  (Ireat  Britain,  where  he  again  met  with  his  accustomed 
success,  adding  to  the  prestige  of  his  country  as  well  as  to  his  own 
fame.  In  his  later  years,  although  retired  from  active  political  life  by 
his  advanc  ing  age,  his  interest  in  public  affairs  never  waned  and  his 
ripe  experience  and  sound  judgment  gave  him  a  uniejue  position  as  a 
counselor  and  adviser,  a  Nestor  of  Chilean  politics  and  diplomacy. 
Loved,  honored,  and  respected  throughout  his  life,  an  entire  nation 
mourned  on  the  clay  he  died. 
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Dr.  Adolfo  E.  Davila,  editor  in  chief  of  La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  one  of  the  greatest  journalists  of  South  America,  died  in 
Buenos  Aires  April  1,  191S.  For  nearly  50  years  the  great  editor 
had  been  a  power  not  only  in  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Kepuhlie 
and  in  the  nation,  hut  throughout  all  of  Latin  America  as  well,  for  he 
had  been  a  director  and  editor  of  La  Prensa  from  the  first  issue  in 
October,  1869,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  destiny  of  a  nation 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  thought  and  sentiment  of  its  people,  and 
the  greatest  factor  in  molding  that  thought  and  sentiment  in  modern 
times  is  the  public  press.  In  every  civilized  country  on  earth  the 
influence  of  the  newspaper  is  great,  hut  in  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  it  is  more  than  that — it  is  dominant.  Through  the  daih' 
press  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  every  line  of  human 
endeavor  find  expression,  and  the  opinions  of  the  average  man  of 
intelligence  are  almost  invariably  hut  the  reflections  of  those  of  his 
favorite  editorial  writer.  Thus  La  Prensa,  ranking  as  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  newspapers,  has  served  as  a  guide  and  mentor  of 
the  Argentine  people  for  man}'  years,  wielding  a  power  and  influence 
so  far-reaching  and  broad  that  it  can  not  even  he  estimated.  For¬ 
tunately  that  tremendous  power  has  been  directed  by  men  of  high 
ideals  and  of  pure  character,  men  like  Dr.  Jose  C.  Paz,  the  original 
founder  and  owner  of  the  paper,  and  his  associates;  and  foremost 
among  them  was  Dr.  Davila.  Starting  while  a  mere  youth  of  20 
with  the  first  2-page  issue  of  La  Prensa  his  pen  helped  to  shape  its 
destiny,  and  with  it  the  destiny  of  his  country,  for  49  years.  For 
perhaps  a  third  of  a  century  Dr.  Davila  has  been  regarded  as  the 
great  political  and  polemical  writer  of  Argentina,  and  yet,  with  all 
of  his  great  talent,  keen  intellect,  and  analytical  mind,  he  was  said 
to  have  been  as  gentle  and  as  kindly  as  a  child  in  all  of  his  personal 
relations  with  his  fellow  men.  As  a  writer  he  was  fearless  and 
untrammeled  in  the  expression  of  his  own  opinions.  His  knowletlge 
of  men  and  affairs  was  so  profound  and  his  interest  in.everything 
which  could  possibly  affect  the  welfare  of  his  country  so  great  that 
no  important  movement  or  public  measure  of  any  character  was 
allowed  to  escape  his  keen  analysis,  and  his  trenchant  pen  often  sealed 
the  fate  of  municipal  or  national  legislation  by  its  approval  or  dis- 
a|)proval.  In  his  death  the  nation  has  lost  its  kindly  mentor,  the 
jieople  of  Argentina  one  of  their  greatest  defenders,  and  the  world 
one  of  its  noblest  intellectuals. 

Ma.i.  (ien.  George  Wiiitefield  Davis,  United  States  Army,  retired, 
formerly  governor  general  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  at  one 
time  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  on  special  mission  to  Guatemala,  died  at  his  apartments  in 
Washington.  1).  C.,  Friday,  July  12,  1918.  Gen.  Davis  was  horn  in 
the  State  of  (Vinnecticut  July  26,  1839,  and  was  educated  at  Nichols 


MARC'IAL  MARTINEZ. 


ADOLFO  E.  DAVILA. 


OEORGE  WniTEFlEI.D  DAVIS. 


JOHN  D.  O’REAR. 
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Academy,  Dudley,  Mass.,  and  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  New 
Hritain,  Conn.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  with  the  (Connecticut 
Infantry  in  the  Civil  War,  and  had  worked  his  way  up  to  the  rank  of 
major  hy  the  time  he  was  mustered  out  in  1S6.).  His  inclinations 
lieing  along  the  line  of  military  service,  he  reenten'd  the  Army,  and  in 
1S()G  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Fourteenth  United  States 
Infantry;  was  promoted  from  time  to  time  tt)  the  various  intervening 
ranks  until,  in  1901,  he  became  a  brigadier  general,  and  the  following 
year  was  made  a  major  general,  pCrom  187S  to  1885  he  was  assistant 
engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  famous  Washington  Monument — 
a  work  in  which  he  took  an  absorbing  interest  and  the  successful 
completion  of  which  was  largely  due  to  his  persistent  efforts.  Tn  1S99 
he  was  sent  as  military  governor  to  Porto  Rico,  and  after  about  a  year’s 
si'rvice  was  transferred  as  provost  marshal  general  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  some  time  thereafter  being  made  commander  of  the  Division 
of  the  Philippines.  In  1903  he  W’as  retired  from  active  military  service 
by  operation  of  the  la\v  of  retirement,  and  thereafter  served  for  three 
years  in  various  ollicial  capacities  under  the  Secretary  of  War.  In 
1904  he  was  made  a  memlier  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and 
tlien  governor  of  the  Panama  C^anal  Zone.  In  1907  he  was  sent  as 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  on  s|)ecial  mission 
to  (hiatemala,  and  again  in  1913  as  special  agent  of  the  United  States 
to  the  (lovernment  of  that  country.  From  1907  to  1915  Gen.  Da\is 
was  chairman  of  the  central  committee  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  and  until  his  last  illness  took  a  leading  part  in  the  activities 
of  that  organization.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
IntiTiiational  Law,  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  the 
Loyal  Ijogion,  and  otlu^r  similar  organizations.  He  Avas  also  tlu' 
author  of  a  Military  History  of  the  Governments  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Manila  and  of  a  geneological  work  dealing  with  the  Grow  family  of 
America. 

John  D.  O’Reak,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  Bolivia,  died  at  La  Paz  July  14,  1918.  Mr. 
O’ Rear’s  entrance  into  the  diplomatic  field  <lates  back  only  five 
years,  and  although  young  in  the  service  he  had  already  shown  him- 
s(df  eminently  qualified  for  this  sphere  of  activity.  His  appointment 
to  the  post  at  La  Paz  was  made  June  26,  1913,  and  since  his  stay  in 
Bolivia  his  work  has  been  such  that  the  relations  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States,  always  of  the  most  cordial  and 
friendly  character,  have  been  drawn  even  closer  than  they  liave  been 
before.  Unassuming  in  manner,  earnest  in  his  work,  ahvays  affable 
ami  courteous  in  his  demeanor,  Mr.  O’ Rear  made  friends  of  all  who 
came  in  contact  wdth  him.  He  was  still  comparatively  a  young  man, 
having  been  born  in  Audrain  County,  Stale  of  Missouri,  in  1870. 
.\fter  completing  his  literary  studies  in  1890  he  studied  law  and  w'as 


Photo  by  Waite,  Mexico  City. 


A  NUUSKUY  OF  UUHBEU  TREES. 


In  Mexico  plantations  of  rublxT  have  been  successful  for  a  numl)er  of  years,  but  consist  chiefly  of  the  Castilloa  elaslica  species.  The  above  photograph  shows  a  nursery  in' which 
the  plants  arc  about  6  months  old.  In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  hevea,  Mr.  Fox  writes:  “The  cultivation  of  nevea  requires  rather  careful  attention,  (iood  drainage 
and  loose  soil  are  most  important  for  the  normal  development  of  the  trees,  so  that  this  culture  is  more  expensive  than  that  of  the  other  varieties,  but  in  a  great  measure  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  additional  expense  is  to  be  had  from  the  subcultures.  *  *  *  The  hevea  is  a  tree  of  comparatively  rapid  growth,  and  as  such  trees  grow  .sapwo<xl  quite  thick 
the  tree  is  not  so  soon  kilUxl  by  tapping  as  slower  growing  trees.” 
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admitted  to  the  l)ar  of  his  State  in  1893.  lie  forthwith  began  the 
aetive  praetieo  of  his  profession,  continuing  therein  for  20  years, 
and  accepting  only  such  jiolitical  oflices  as  were  in  line  therewith, 
such  as  city  attorney  of  ^lexieo,  Mo.,  and  prosecuting  attornev  of 
Audrain  County,  etc.  In  1913,  however,  ho  was  drawn  into  the 
larger  field  of  <liplomacy,  receiving  from  President  Wilson  his  first 
ajipointment.  Ilis  training  as  a  lawyer  gave  him  an  excellent 
foundation  for  a  successful  career  in  the  new  field,  and  the  five  years 
of  his  service  showed  his  qualifications  to  he  such  that  hut  for  his 
untimely  death  he  would  douhlles.';  have  achieved  international 
renoAvn  as  a  diplomatist.  In  his  death  the  Ihiited  States  loses  a 
faithful  and  ellicient  servant,  Bolivia  a  stanch  friend,  and  Pan 
.Vmericanism  one  of  its  valued  adherents  and  promoters. 

RUBBER  CULTIVATION  IN 
BRAZIL 


The  following  notes  on  rubber  cultivation,  particularly  of  Ilevea,  in 
the  States  of  Para  and  Maranhao,  Brazil,  have  been  prepared  for  the 
Bi  i.i.etin  by  Mr.  Alvin  Fox,  horticulturist: 

The  cultivation  t)f  Ilevea  requires  rather  careful  attention.  Gootl 
drainage  and  loose  soil  are  most  imjiortant  for  the  normal  develoj)- 
ment  of  tlie  trees,  so  that  this  culture  is  more  expensive  than  tluit  of 
the  other  varieties,  hut  in  a  great  measure  compensation  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  expense  is  to  he  had  from  the  subcultures. 

Ilevea  rubber,  inland  from  the  cities  of  Parnahyba  and  Maranluio 
in  Brazil,  practically  always  is  planted  with  bananas.  This  under- 
])lanting  not  only  does  no  harm  to  the  jdants,  but  has  a  very  useful 
influence  u])on  it.  First,  the  young  trees  are  protected  from  the 
burning  sun  and  from  the  strong  wind,  while  by  the  shading  of  the 
ground  the  expenses  for  weeding  are  considerably  reduced  and  tlie 
soil  feels  less  the  disadvantages  of  the  sun  and  the  rain.  Secondly, 
a  great  advantage  of  the  planting  of  bananas  is  that  profit  is  obtained 
from  them  after  a  year,  whereas  by  planting  alone,  tlie  trees,  which 
even  under  tlie  favorable  conditions  which  exist  in  East  Asia  can  only 
be  ta|iped  after  three  or  four  years,  could  not  be  tapped  here  until  the 
expiration  of  a  still  longer  period. 

GofTee  or  cacao  as  well  as  bananas  may  be  planted  between  the 
rubber.  If  bananas  only  are  planted,  they  can  be  kept  for  about  four 
years,  but  with  coffee  or  cacao  the  bananas  must  be  removed  after 


THK  KrUHEK  IXIH  STRY  OF  THE  AMAZON 


Top:  Ix-ft,  tappinj!  a  niWHT  Iroo  in  thi'  Amawn  ri'Kion:  rich!,  a  boalload  of  rul)l)cr  arriviiit;  al  I’ara, 
IJraril.  Ci'iiter:  Folia"o  of  t lu*  //fiTH  6ra.vi7iV»i)i/.v,  tho  tircat  nibln'r  Irw  of  Ura/.il.  Hollom:  U'fl,  ciil- 
t ini'  t lie  rubber  “pelles”  U'fore  grading  and  shipping;  right,  cargoes  of  riiblK'r  wailing  lo  be  unloaded 
at  Para. 
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tw'o  or  tluTo  years,  otherwise  their  shade  would  liiiider  the  other 
])lants  in  tlieir  growth. 

After  the  bananas  have  been  cut  down  a  profit  ean  still  he  obtained 
for  some  years  from  the  eoffeo  or  eaeao,  hnt  probably  the  sliade  of 
7  to  S  years  old  Ilevea  rubber  trees  would,  in  Brazil,  prove  too  mneh 
for  the  coffee,  so  that  this  would  no  longer  produce  a  harvest,  and 
would  have  to  he  dug  up.  In  all  pn)hal)ility  cacao  would  remain 
longer  productive. 

The  jdanting  can  he  laid  out  better  with  seeds  or  with  ‘‘stumps.” 
'Pile  young  plants  are  kejit  in  l)eds  for  nearly  a  year.  Plants  six 
months  old  are  ready  to  he  planted  out  as  trees,  hut  if  they  have 
remained  in  the  beds  from  !)  to  1‘2  months,  “stumps”  are  made  from 
them. 

The  fields  where  rubber  is  to  he  planted  are  drained  in  the  ordinary 
way.  After  that  has  been  done  the  ground  is  turned  over  and  loos¬ 
ened.  Sometimes  only  the  plats  where  tlie  rubber  is  to  he  planted 
are  turned  over. 

After  the  planting  out  lias  been  done,  only  regular  cleaning  and 
loosening  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil  is  necessary,  together  with  the 
proper  upkeep  of  the  drainage.  For  jilantings  of  one  year  and  up¬ 
wards,  draining  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  is  considered  necessary. 

Tp  to  the  present  time  no  serious  diseases  have  occurred  among 
Ilevea,  only  here  and  there  has  a  leaf  disease  ajipeared,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  doesn’t  seem  to  have  adversely  affected  the  growth  or  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Ilevea  rubber  trees. 

The  Ilevea  is  a  tree  of  comparatively  rapid  growth,  and  as  such  trees 
grow  sapwood  (piite  thick  the  tree  is  not  so  soon  killed  by  tapping  as 
slower  growing  trees. 

Both  the  herring-hone  and  the  half-herring-hone  systems  of  tap¬ 
ping  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  original  V  tapping.  With  one 
V  cut  above  another  it  was  a  natural  thing  to  connect  the  channels 
so  the  one  cup  would  prove  suflicient  to  serve  several  cuts.  In 
coui-se  of  time  the  V  cuts  were  widened,  lengthened,  and,  being  con¬ 
nected  by  channels,  became  a  series  of  symmetrical  broad  V  tapping. 
In  order  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  circulation  of  plant 
food  through  the  bark,  the  V  cuts  were  so  adjusted  as  to  form  the 
full-herring-bone  system. 

Still  later,  the  full-herring-bone  system  being  thought  to  be  severe 
upon  the  trees  and  not  allowing  a  suflicient  time  for  bark  renewal, 
the  half-herring-bone  system,  at  present  in  general  use  on  so  many 
plantations,  was  introduced.  By  this  system  only  half  the  amount 
of  bark  is  used  up  as  under  the  full-herring-bone  system.  Such  in 
few  words  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  evolution  of  ta|)ping  methods  up 
to  the  present  time. 


Courtesy  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York. 


BRANDING  BALDS  OF  KUBBKR  ON  THK  BANKS  OF  THK  AMAZON 


Aftor  tlic  ‘‘seringuoros,”  or  rijl)lK'r  cathorors^  have  eolleetod  the  latex  from  the  trees  the  (luid  is  coagulated  in  successive  layers  on  a  stick  held  in  a  dense, 
acrid  smoke,  until  a  huge  “pelle”  or  ball  is  formed.  These  balls  of  rut)l)er,  weighing  from  100  to  l.V)  pounds  each,  arc  then  branded  with  the  mark 
of  the  owner,  collected  in  piles,  and  when  enough  to  make  a  shipment  have  licen  collected  are  transportiKl  down  the  .Amazon  River  to  I’ara,  the 
great  rubber  port  of  Brazil,  where  they  are  sold  to  the  exporters,  who  in  turn  ship  them  overseas  to  rubtx'r  manufacturers  in  the  I'nited  States  and 
K.urope. 


THE  PLANTATION  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Upper:  Tapping  a  niLLer  tree  in  Honduras,  showing  the  herring-bone  system  of  tapping  in  general  use, 
I/Ower:  A  group  of  rubber  gatherers  employed  on  a  plantation  in  Hunduras. 


THK  UriJHKK  INDUSTRY  IN  HONDURAS. 

I.cft:  Uk'aring  a  ruhlK-r  troe  proparalory  to  tappinji.  Middle:  A  typkal  rtiblx-r  trot-  showing  the  new  tapping  as  well  as  the  scars  of  former  lappings.  Right:  Tapping  a  tree  high  above  its  base. 


VZ  TIIK  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

It  is  important  when  tapjiing  that  tlu*  knife  slionld  roach  deep 
onougli  to  olitain  a  good  ilow  of  latex,  hut  that  at  the  same  time 
the  very  greatest  care  should  he  exercised  hy  the  natiyes  not  to 
wound  the  camhium.  'Where  such  wounds  haye  heen  made  there 
is  nearly  always  a  swelling  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  at  the  wounded 
s|)ot.  1'his  interferes  with  the  smoothness  of  the  hark  and  con¬ 
sequently  ])resents  diflieulties  for  suhsequent  tappings  of  the  re¬ 
newed  hark.  These  swellings  are  freijuently  accompanied  hy  the 
development  of  hurrs,  which  are  apt  to  sjiread  oyer  adjoining  por- 
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THE  rLANTATIOX  KUHliEU  INDUSTRY  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

A  rubber  planlalion  at  Charrora,  Panama,  showing  rublier  trees  which  are  3  years  old. 

tions  of  tlie  stem  of  the  tree.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  see  that 
this  tap|)ing  is  done  to  a  sidlieient  depth,  and  one  tapiiing  assistant 
to  supervise  every  25  to  580  acres  in  tapping. 

Ik'fore  starting  to  tap  the  natiyes  .should  see  that  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  is  clean  and  free  from  dust.  If  the  hark  is  very  rough,  it 
should  be  scraped  ilown  with  the  hack  of  the  knife.  The  bark 
should  not  be  too  severely  scraped  so  as  to  show  green,  or  damage 
will  be  done,  and  jirohahly  latex  will  exude.  Where  there  are 
seveyiil  cuts  on  the  hark  of  the  tree  one  over  the  other,  it  is  very 
advisable  to  mark  the  trees  with  light  scores  on  the  hark  so  as  to 
secure  regularity  of  these  lines.  It  is  a  very  common  fault  of  natives 
when  tapping  to  lean  heavily  at  the  end  of  a  cut  and  take  off  -i 
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THK  RVBHKU  INDUSTRY  IN  HONDURAS. 

In  Iho  al)ovo  illustral  ions  may  l)i'  s.'i-n  dilleri'nl  stages  of  the  washing  and  cleansing  of  the  coagii’ati'd  latex,  as  the  work  is  done  on  a  large  rnl>l)er  pluntat  ion  in  Honduras. 
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thicker  paring  than  is  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  cut.  This 
“drooping,”  as  it  is  called,  is  very  troublesome.  If  not  checked, 
small  areas  of  bark  are  apt  to  be  left  isolated  or  untapped. 

When  tapping  is  first  started  on  young  trees  of  seven  years  what 
is  called  the  basal  V  is  the  method  most  generally  adopted.  Very 
good  yields  are  in  most  cases  obtained  from  this  style  of  tapping. 

The  “Ilevea  brasiliensis”  has  been  chiefly  planted,  and  also 
“Castilloa  elastica”  in  Brazil.  The  last  mentioned  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  requiring  but  little  attention  in  cultivation.  It  is  less 
prolific  but  produces  a  not  less  highly  valued  quality  of  rubber 
than  the  Hevea,  but  it  has  the  advantage  that  the  sap  can  be  drawTi 
by  tapping  over  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  bark  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  a  bleeder  can  collect  much  more  than  is  the  case  with  the  Hevea, 
where  the  tappings  can  only  take  place  once  a  day  or  every  other  day. 

Rubber  is  planted  100  trees  to  the  acre  and  the  average  yields 
are  as  stated: 

Seven-year-old  trees,  110  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Kight-year-old  trees,  150  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Xine-year-old  trees,  210  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Ten-year-old  trees,  250  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Kleven-y ear-old  trees,  280  pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  sap  is  coagulated  by  means  of  vinegar  in  a  shallow  wooden 
vessel  and  the  solid  mass  thus  obtained  pressed  out  with  a  lever; 
in  some  cases  it  is  aftenvards  put  through  a  mangle  and  then  hung 
out  to  dry. 

Another  method  of  curing  is  by  smoking.  The  object  of  this  smok¬ 
ing  is  to  thoroughly  cure  the  rubber,  as  the  latex  contains  many 
proteins  which  would  othenvise  set  up  an  active  fermentation  and 
become  putrescent  before  the  mbber  reached  the  warehouses.  In 
the  crepe  rubber  manufactured  on  plantations  nowadays  these  pro¬ 
teins  are,  in  most  cases,  well  washed  out  in  the  washing  mills  and 
thus  smoking  is  not  strictly  necessary  in  the  case  of  crepe  mbber, 
of  course.  A  second  effect  of  the  smoke  is  to  coagulate  the  rubber. 

To  presence  the  rubber  seeds  for  use  in  future  planting,  the  best 
method  is  to  pack  them  in  charcoal  so  that  they  may  not  lose  their 
germinating  power. 

First,  dry  with  earth,  never  squeezing  or  milking  the  seed. 

Second,  after  being  dried  pack  in  charcoal  and  place  in  a  dry  place 
for  future  use. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  V 

Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  is  the  American  sculptor  whose  life  and 
works  are  dealt  with  in  the  May  numher  of  the  wSpanish  edition  of 
the  Bulletin’.  The  following  is  the  English  version; 

To  mold  in  plastic  clay  the  lifelike  figure  of  a  horse  standing  in 
natural  pose,  with  every  detail  of  form  correct,  with  every  swelling 
muscle,  ever}'  curve  and  line  in  harmony  with  nature’s  model, 
reipiires  a  high  degree  of  artistic  and  technical  skill.  To  show  that 
horse  in  ajiparent  motion,  restive,  nervous,  restrained  by  the  con¬ 
trolling  power  of  a  riders  hand  on  the  taut  rein,  to  give  to  cold  stone 
or  metal  the  true  semblance  of  action  and  of  motion,  re((uires  even  a 
higher  degree  of  skill.  To  portra}'  in  marble  or  in  bronze  the  delicate 
features  of  a  lovely  child,  the  graceful  little  waves  of  curling  hair,  the 
lips  slightly  parted  with  the  smile  of  expectancy,  jmrity  and  inno¬ 
cence  revealed  in  the  ojien  countenance,  is  a  work  that  reijuires 
not  only  the  most  skillful  techniipie,  but  also  the  imagination  of  a 
great  artist.  To  make  the  efligy  of  a  man  in  the  form  of  a  statue  a 
true  ])ortrait  of  the  original  and  then  by  the  cunning  of  a  trained  hand 
and  tine  imagination  to  show  the  very  soul  of  that  man  in  the  mere 
presentation  of  feature,  form,  and  posture  requires  the  genius  of  a 
master  of  the  sculptor’s  art.  But  heyond  this — to  conceive  and 
execute  a  simple  figure,  a  face,  an  arm — but  all  the  rest  enveloped 
in  the  graceful  folds  of  drapery,  and  yet  withal  so  wonderfully  done 
that  what  the  beholder  sees  makes  him  stand  in  silence  and  in  awe — 
that  is  the  work  of  one  who  ranks  with  those  whose  genius  has  been 
transcendent  and  whose  creations  have  made  their  names  immortal. 
Not  many  in  the  world  of  art  have  reached  this  pinnacle  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  among  the  few  that  have  stands  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens, 
the  greatest  of  all  American  sculptors. 

Although  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  whither  his  shoemaker  father, 
Bernard  Paul  Ernest  Saint-Gaudens,  had  ilriftcd  in  his  peregrinations 
from  his  native  village  of  Asjiet,  in  France,  and  had  married  the 
young  Irish  girl  who  eventually  became  the  mother  of  the  future 
genius,  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  was  as  truly  American  as  if  he  had 
been  born  some  few  months  later  in  the  I  nited  States,  whither  his 
parents  emigrated  when  he  was  but  6  months  old.  After  a  short 
stay  in  Boston  the  family  moved  to  New  York,  and  it  was  there  that, 
as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  reipiired  age,  the  boy  began  to  acquire 
the  foundation  of  his  future  broad  culture  in  the  tyjiical  city  schools 
of  the  middle  nineteenth  century.  Imtil  he  reached  the  age  of  13 


SAINT-(iAri)EXS'  STATUE  (JF  ABRAHAM  LINUOEN. 

Thisromarkalil<'st:itiic,reKar(U‘<li»sonoo[Saiiit-<ian(loiis’  grpatesr  works. stands  in  Lincoln  I’ark,  Chicago. 
Olit  the  Einilish  art  critic,  laiwis  Hind,  wrote:  “Only  Saint-' iaudens  has  cauKht  the  very  idea  of  the 
national  and  Indoved  hero,  tlie  ruKtted  power  and  sweetness  of  the  fa'a;,  the  emotional  angularities  of  the 
loiiK  body,  and  the  .scn.se  of  will  controlled  by  simple  nobilitv  of  character.  Dws  he  not  .seem  to  1h' 
waiting  to  utter  the  words  that  are  inscrilH'd  on  the  pedestal:  ‘  ta>t  us  have  faith  that  ri^ht  makes  minht, 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it.’”  A  replica  of  this  statue  is 
to  1k'  erected  in  London  to  commemorate  the  1(K)  years  of  peace  lietween  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 


18— Kull.  1- 
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THE  ADAMS  MOM  MEN'T  IN  U(H'Ki(’REEK  CEMETERY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Of  all  the  sculptor’s  works  the  Adams  Monument  in  Rock  Creek  (’omefery  at  Washington  gives  perhaps  the  l)est  evi¬ 
dence  of  Ins  imaginative  powers.  Striking  as  it  is,  its  meaning  is  as  elusive,  as  inscrutable,  and  as  mysterious  as  was 
supposetl  to  be  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  Each  one  who  sees  it  interprets  the  statue  according  to  the  lights  of  his  inner 
self,  and  all  who  view  it  agree  that  it  awakens  a  feeling  of  mystery  and  awe.  To  one  it  means  re.signed  and  homdess 
sorrow,  an  endless  groping  for  something  that  is  lost  in  the  de])ttis  of  infinity,  and  he  calls  it  ‘Grief:’  to  anotWr  it 
typifies  unchanging,  endless  time,  and  he  calls  it  ‘Immortality;’  still  others  see  in  it  eternal  calm  and  peace,  and 
name  it  ‘The  Peace  of  God,’  or ‘Nirvana.’  Saint-iiaudens  never  saw  fit  to  give  it  a  title  or  a  name.  Perhaps  he 
meant  that  it  should  .stand  there  an  emboilimcnt  in  bronra-  of  the  eternal  question,  ‘If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again.’’ 
The  statue  seems  to  know,  the  calm  wisdom  of  the  ages  seems  to  he  iH'hiiid  those  changeless  features  cast  in  bronze, 
but  eternal  silence  seals  the  smilcle.ss  lips,  and  each  may  .solve  the  mystery  for  himself.” 
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he  led  the  alert,  active,  strenuous  life  of  the  average  healthy  city 
ho}’  of  “poor  but  honest”  j)arentage.  Sundrv  ebullitions  of  the 
struggling  genius  within,  however,  began  to  manifest  themselves 
about  this  time,  taking  the  form  of  sketches  in  chalk  on  his  school¬ 
boy’s  slate  or  varied  caricatures  drawn  in  charcoal  on  the  walls  of 
neighboring  houses.  Seeing  in  these  the  promise  of  unusual  talent, 
a  certain  Dr.  Rea  Agnew  prevailed  upon  the  boy’s  father  to  let  him 
attend  the  evening  classes  in  drawing  at  the  ('ooj)er  Institute.  He 
was  also  apprenticed  to  one  of  the  first  stone  cameo  cutters  in  the 
United  States,  one  Avet,  wliose  surly,  ill-natured  disposition  made 
the  life  of  the  budding  genius  miserable  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
whose  teaching  gave  the  boy  the  means  of  making  a  livelihood  at  a 
later  period  in  his  career.  At  the  age  of  16  Augustus  obtained  work 
in  the  same  artistic  line  with  Jules  Lc  llrethon,  a  more  congenial 
master,  and  also  began  to  sketch  from  life  in  the  National  Academy 
of  Design.  In  1867  his  father  made  it  possible  for  him  to  go  to 
Paris,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  means  of  his  cameo-cutting 
art,  while  lie  began  his  studies  at  the  Petite  ficole.  Afterwards  lie 
prosecuted  his  studies  under  Jouffroy  in  the  Itlcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  a 
most  fortunate  occurrence,  for  it  was  at  this  period  that  he  needed 
the  guiding  hand  of  such  a  master.  Of  Saint-Gaudens’s  connection 
with  Jouffroy,  the  eminent  art  critic  and  lecturer,  Cortissoz,  wrote: 

lie  was  perhaps  fortunate  in  studying:  under  .Jouffroy,  a  .safe  master,  who,  for  all  his 
elassioism,  was  nevertheless  near  enough  to  such  men  as  Rude  to  have  seen,  and  turned 
away  from,  the  quicksands  of  commonplace  in  which  the  conventional  classicist  is 
six)ner  or  later  lost.  He  was  enough  of  an  individualist  in  his  art  to  keep  Saint 
Gaudens  from  falling  into  routine,  and  enough  of  an  academician  to  nourish  in  his 
pupil  the  sense  of  measure  which  might  have  slumbered  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  more  naturalistic  teacher.  He  set  him  on  the  right  path,  helped  him  to  develop 
his  technique  along  good  lines,  and  did  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  repress  or  warp 
his  ideas.  In  Rome  the  frigid  influences  predominating  did  the  young  sculptor  no 
harm.  The  classical  tradition  fertilized  his  taste,  but  it  did  not  lure  him  into  immi- 
tation  of  classicsl  forms.  The  style  which  Saint-Gaudens  brought  back  with  him  on 
his  return  to  this  country  was  remarkable  for  its  blending  of  polish  ^^dth  freedom. 
Here  was  an  American  who  could  remain  long  in  contact  with  the  forces  of  European 
art  and  only  take  from  them  that  which  suited  him. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  Saint-Gaudons  left 
Paris  to  begin  his  four  years’  stay  in  Koine.  His  eameo  cutting 
earned  for  him  a  somewhat  precarious  living  during  this  period  of 
study  and  growth.  Finally  some  good  commissions  from  a  wealthy 
American  resident  of  Rome  gave  him  the  means  to  complete  his  first 
statue,  the  “Hiawatha,”  and  to  execute  his  first  ordered  monument, 
the  figure  entitled  “Silence.”  He  then  returned  to  New  York  to 
continue  his  struggle  with  poverty  and  disappointment  for  some 
years  until  he  finally  obtained  the  order  for  the  famous  statue  of 
Farragut  which  now  graces  Madison  Sejuare  in  New  York.  From 
that  time  he  had  plain  sailing.  He  modeled  the  sculpture  for  La 


to 


THE  ADMIRAL  KAURACI  T  MUNI  MENT,  MADISON  S^rAUE,  NEW  YORK. 

Thisri'i>ri'si‘ntsSaint-(!audons’s  early  work  in  monumental  sculpture,  for  it  was  his  first  commission  for  a  statue.  He 
modeled  it  in  Pari.s\  and  exhibited  it  in  the  Salon  in  ISSO.  Cortissoz  says  of  it:  “The  whole  spirit  of  this  momimciit 
is  delightfully  significant  of  the  quarter-deck— a  fact  which  may  trouble  those  who  fear  realism  in  art  as  they  fear  the 
plague,  but  which  carries  its  own  recommendation  to  tho.se  conscious  of  the  importance  of  realistic  principles  when 
they  are  jiroperly  handled.  *  *  *  It  is  true  that  Saint-tJaiidens  produced  on  this  or'ca.sioii  a  figure  instinct  with 
the  energy  of  a  man  fronting  perils  in  the  oiien  air,  amid  great  winds,  and  under  a  vast  sky.” 


SAINT-OAVDENS’  STATl’E  OF  OEACOX  FAMfEI,  rHAriN,  SPRTX(i FIEED,  MASS. 


Of  this  work  of  Siunt-Oiuulcns,  popularly  known  as  •‘The  Puritan,”  Koyal  Cortissoz  writes:  “It  endures  to  illustrate 
Saint-daudetis’  aptitude  in  the  interpK'tation  of  a  bvKone  i)ersonality  and  in  the  treatment  of  uneonventional  eos- 
tiinie:  and  it  is  a  brilliant  statue.  The  stalwart  ohl  New  Enelander  advanees  toward  us  with  energetic  tread,  his 
stout  .stalt  seeming  to  ring  upon  the  ground,  and  the  eluteli  of  his  fingers  upon  the  Bible  under  his  arm  U-siK-aking 
the  ardent  and  dogmatic  religionist.  The  wide  brim  of  the  peaked  hat  shades  the  fa«’  of  a  man  of  iron  will.  The 
long  and  heavy  cloak,  that  falls  nearly  to  his  heels,  seems  a  coat  of  mail  for  this  peaceable  warrior  in  an  age  of  simple  , 
living  and  strenuous  thinking  on  sublime  themes.  The  statue  is  a  strong  piece  of  characterization.” 
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Forge’s  scheme  of  “Angels  Adorning  the  Cross”  in  St.  Thomas  Church, 
Xew  York,  and  after  completing  some  minor  commissions  he  went 
hack  to  Paris  to  complete  his  Farragnt  monument.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  became  interesteil  in  relief  work  and  produced 
some  of  his  finest  medallions,  notably  those  of  W.  G,  Bunce,  Charles 
F.  McKim,  George  W.  Maj'iiard,  and  M.  Bastien  Lepage*. 

Returning  to  the  I'niteil  States,  Saint-Gaudens  openeil  his  studio 
in  New  York  ami  began  his  career  as  the  leading  sculptor  of  the  New 
World.  A  well-known  art  critic  some  yearn  ago  paid  him  the  follow¬ 
ing  tribute: 

lie  found  Aiiiorican  sculpture  a  weed;  he  left  it  a  flower,  lie  learned  from  France 
thorou>;h  methods  of  technique;  from  Italy  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance; 
yet  without  imitation  and  without  any  display  of  obtrusive  originality,  and  with  rare 
taste  and  indomitable  industry  and  most  conscientious  workmanship,  he  created  a 
series  of  masterpieces  that  raised  American  sculpture  to  a  foremost  plane  in  the  world’s 
art,  and  set  such  a  high  standard  for  the  younger  generation  of  artists  to  follow,  that 
there  is  great  promise  that  American  sculpture  will  long  keep  its  place  in  that  high 
position  to  which  he  raised  it. 

The  many  remarkable  works  of  Saint-Gaudens  are  too  numerous 
for  description  in  this  brief  sketch.  The  accompan3’ing  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  a  few  of  his  great  creations  will  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  his  genius.  Perhaps  the  monuments  and  statues 
h(*st  known  to  the  general  public  in  the  United  States  are  the  statue 
of  Lincoln,  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago;  the  statue  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Chapin,  popularly’  known  as  “The  Puritan,”  in  Springfield,  Mass.; 
the  Shaw  Memorial  Monument  on  Boston  Common,  Boston;  the 
Sherman  Monument  at  the  entrance  of  Central  Park,  New  York;  the 
Farragut  Monument  in  Madison  Square,  New  York;  and  finallj', 
that  wonderful  creation  which  is  his  masterpiece  in  the  sphere  of 
loftiest  abstraction,  the  mysterious,  robed  figure  of  a  woman  seated 
on  a  granite  bowhler,  placed  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Rock  Creek 
Cemetery,  Washington,  1).  C. 

The  Slierman  ma\'  be  regarded  as  typical  of  Saint-Gauden’s  best 
work  in  monumental  sculpture.  Kenyon  Cox,  himself  a  great 
mural  painter  and  artist,  as  well  as  art  critic,  and  one  of  the  great 
scidptor’s  closest  personal  friends,  wrote  the  following  description 
of  this  monument: 

The  group  is  about  twice  the  size  of  life  in  each  dimension,  so  that  the  figure  of  the 
general,  if  standing,  would  be  about  12  feet  high.  Tall  and  erect  he  sits  his  horse, 
his  military  cloak  bellying  out  behind  him,  his  trousers  strapped  down  over  his  shoes, 
his  hat  in  his  right  hand,  dropping  at  arm’s  length  behind  the  knee,  and  his  head 
bare,  like  that  of  an  old  eagle,  looking  straightforward.  The  horse  is  as  long  and  thin 
as  his  rider,  with  a  tremendous  stride;  and  his  big  head,  closely  reined  in,  twitches 
viciously  at  the  bridle.  Before  the  horse  and  rider,  half  walks,  half  flies,  a  splendid 
winged  flgure,  one  arm  outstretched,  the  other  brandishing  the  palm — victory  lead¬ 
ing  them  on.  She  has  a  certain  fierce  wildness  of  aspect,  but  her  rapt  gaze  and  half¬ 
open  mouth  indicate  the  seer  of  visions;  peace  is  ahead  and  an  end  of  war.  On  the 


THE  “AMOU  CARITAS,”  HA’  SAINT  (iAl’DENS. 

This  relief  in  bronze,  with  a  group  of  medallions,  represents  Saint -(iaudens  in  the  faixembonrg.  He  used 
the  same  idea  and  praetically  the  same  figure  in  his  representation  of  the  caryatides  executed  tor  the 
bouse  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  in  the  Smith  tomb  at  Newport, 
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Sl’PXIMEXS  OF  S.VINT-G.VrnEXS  S  WORK. 

Top;  Tlio Sh.»w  .Memorial,  one  of  S.iint-(iaudens's  t)ost  known erc.i1  ions.  “The  eolored troops  marehin); 
a  ross  the  relief  to  the  heat  of  the  (Irnm  eonvey  the  needed  imi)ression  of  martial  animation;  and  Shaw, 
on  his  ad  van  inttehirKer,  deepens  the  sense  of  tense  exeitem.-nt,  whieh  it  is  one  of  the  siailptor'saims  to 
eommnnieate.  Sim:tltaneo,isly  *  *  *  eomes  o  ir  pereept ion  of  the  sadness  in  Shaw's  face  and  the 
melaneh)ly  beauty  of  the  fiftnre  tint  tl  lats  aboa-e  him."  Bottom:  The  Sherman  Monument  in  New 
York.  “I'm'  ttroup  is  about  twice  the  size  of  life  in  ea-h  dimension,  so  that  the  (itinre  of  the  (ieneral, 
if  standim;,  would  Ik*  about  12  feet  hiith.  Tall  and  ere  •!  he  sits  his  horse,  his  military  cloak  ln-llying  out 
iK'hind  him,  his  trousers  strapped  down  over  his  shoes,  his  hat  in  his  right  handl  dropping  at  arm's 
length  behind  the  knet',  and  his  head  bare,  like  that  of  an  old  eagle,  looking  straight  forward.  The 
horse  is  as  long  and  thin  as  his  rider,  with  a  tremendous  stride;  and  his  big  hoad,  closely  reiuedin,  twitches 
viciously  at  the  bridle.  ” 
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lio.-idin  of  hfr  sown  is  oinhroidorod  tiio  ouslf  of  tiu'  I’nitod  States,  for  she  is  an  Anu'ri- 
can  victory,  as  tiiis  is  an  Anm-ican  man  on  an  American  liorse;  and  tlie  l)roken  pine 
bonch  beneath  tlie  horse's  feet  localizes  the  victorious  march;  it  is  the  march  throush 
(ieorsia  to  the  sea.” 

The  English  art  critic,  C.  Lewis  Hind,  pays  the  following  tribute 
to  the  statue  of  Lincoln,  a  cast  of  which  he  saw  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  before  seeing  the  original  in  Lincoln  Park, 
('hicago: 

It  is  idle  t(j  say  that  it  was  impos-sible  for  a  sculptor  to  fail  with  such  a  stit>j(‘ct  as 
Lincoln.  Some  have  failed;  others  have  been  successful  in  varying  decrees,  but 
only  Saiiit-Gaudens  has  caught  the  very  idea  of  the  national  and  behtved  hero,  tin* 
rugged  power  and  sweetness  of  the  face,  the  emotional  angularities  of  the  long  bixly, 
and  the  sense  of  will  controlled  by  simple  nobility  of  character.  1)(K>s  he  not  seem  to 
be  waiting  to  utter  the  words  that  are  in.scribed  on  the  pedestal:  “Let  tis  liave  faith 
that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it.”  Still  grander  looks  the  statue  in  IdiH'oln  Park,  Chicago,  of  which 
this  is  a  cast,  for  there  the  idea  of  an  audience  <'hamber  is  suggested  by  a  circular 
stone  exedra,  (iO  feet  acro.ss,  which  surrounds  the  low  j)edestal;  but  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  it  was  not  ditlicult  to  imagine  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  hall  was  his  audi¬ 
ence  chamber,  and  that  we  were  under  the  influence  of  his  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  sj)irit 
of  the  sculptor  who  inspired  the  clay  and  made  it  Lincoln. 

Of  till  the  sculptor’s  works,  however,  the  Adams  monument  in 
Itpck  (’reek  (’emetery  at  Washington  gives  jterliaps  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  imaginative  powers.  Striking  as  it  is  its  meaning  is  as 
elusive,  as  inscrutable,  and  as  mysterious  as  was  supposed  to  be  the 
riddle  of  the  Spliinx.  Each  one  who  sees  it  interprets  the  statue 
according  to  the  lights  of  his  inner  self,  and  all  who  view  it  agree 
that  it  awakens  a  feeling  of  mysterv  and  awe.  To  ofie  it  means 
resigned  and  hopeless  sorrow,  an  endless  groping  for  something  that 
is  lost  in  the  depths  of  infinity,  and  he  calls  it  ’’Grief”;  to  another 
it  typifies  unchanging,  endless  time,  and  lie  calls  it  ’‘Immortality”; 
still  others  see  in  it  eternal  calm  and  peace,  and  they  name  it  ’‘The 
Peace  of  God”  or  ’‘Nirvana.”  Saint-Gaudens  never  saw  fit  to  give 
it  a  title  or  a  name,  whether  through  neglect  or  by  design  no  one 
knows.  Perhaps  he  meant  that  it  should  stand  there  an  embodi¬ 
ment  in  bronze  of  the  eternal  (piestion,  ’‘If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
again  f”  The  statue  seems  to  know;  the  calm  wisdom  of  the  ages 
seems  to  lie  behind  those  changeless  features  cast  in  bronze;  but 
eternal  silence  seals  those  smileless  lips,  and  each  may  solve  the 
mystery  for  himself.  The  best  description  of  this  work  the  writer 
has  read  is  that  given  by  Koj  al  C’ortissoz,  who  writes  of  it  in  part  as 
follows: 

This,  the  Adams  monument  at  Washington,  is,  for  a  kind  of  restrained  grandeur, 
not  only  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  ever  produced  by  an  American  sculptor,  but  an 
achievement  which  modern  Europe  has  not  surpas.sed.  Tlie  single  figure  in  this 
monument  sits  enveloped  in  heavy  drapery  on  a  rough-hewn  block  of  granite,  against 
a  wall  of  the  same  material.  Her  face  is  visible;  the  right  hand  is  raised  to  support 
the  chin,  and  one  sees  the  bare  arm  to  the  elbow;  but,  for  the  rest,  the  form  is  muffled 


THE  WINHED  VICTORY  OF  THE  SHERMAN  MONTMEXT. 


In  the  Sherman  Monument  at  the  entrance  of  Central  Park.  New  York  City,  this  superb  figure  is  placed 
just  in  front  of  the  horse.  To  quote  Kenyon  Cox:  “  Hefore  the  horse  and' rider,  half  walks,  half  flies,  a 
splendid  winged  figure,  one  arm  outstretched,  the  other  brandishing  the  p,ilm,  \  ictory  leading  them  on. 
She  has  a  certain  fierce  wildness  of  aspect,  but  her  rapt  gaze  and  half-open  mouth  indicate  the  seer  of 
visions:  pear'e  is  ahead  and  an  end  of  war.  On  the  bosom  of  her  gown  is  embroidered  the  eagle  of  the 
I'nited  States,  for  she  is  an  -Vmerican  Victory,  as  this  is  an  -American  man  on  an  American  horse;  and 
the  broken  pine  bough  beneath  the  horse's  feet  localizes  the  victorious  march;  it  is  the  march  through 
Georgia  to  the  sea.” 


TJIK  CIIILDHEN  OF  JACOli  11.  SCllIKF,  HY  SAINT-OAI  DENS. 

In  th('  many  fine  medallions  executed  bv  Saint-Oaudens  iierhajis  the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  is  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  handled  his  subjects,  llis  portraiture  w  ork  gives  a  clear  and  forcible  impression  of  the  personality 
he  seeks  to  depict.  In  the  “Children  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff”  the  dehcacy  of  features,  the  details  of  costume,  the  shaggy 
bound  in  the  background,  are  wonderful  in  their  finished  execution. 


Courtesy  of  Prof.  Francis  E.  T-Ioyd. 

KX1*KK1.MKNT.\I>  (iUOl  NI)  ON  WIIK'Il  Cl’.VYlM-:  ri,.\NT.S  .\HK  CrLTU  ATKI). 


The  al)ovp  shows  a  field  in  Mexico  where  the  initial  exixTiinents  in  enltivatiiiK  tniayiile  were  made.  Now  the  cultivation  and  eolleetion  of  tinayule  is  done  by  machinery  and 
on  a  large  scale.  The  preparation  ol  the  fields  is  done  bv  disk  harrows  drawn  by  tractors;  the  planting  by  siK-eially  built  machines,  similar  to  tobacco  planters,  that' plow 
four  furrows,  set  the  plants  at  proper  intervals,  cover  tliem  in,  and  pack  the  earth  about  the  roots.  One  machine  plants  is  acres  a  day.  The  cultivation  is  also  (lone  by 
machinery,  and  for  gathering  there  are  two  systems:  One  cutting  the  rows  down  by  a  harvesting  machine,  the  other  plowing|  the  plant  out,  nsit  and  all,  as  in  the 
harvesting  of  sugar  beets.  The  extraction  of  the  rubber  and  its  dercsination  is  also  done  by  machinery. 
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as  ill  unearthly  garments.  It  is  a  mysterious,  sphinx-like  presence,  stranye  and 
massive,  with  somethin!;  of  terror,  hut  more  of  solemn  diirnity  and  bi'auty,  in  its 
broad  simple  line's.  Her  riddle  is  past  liiiding  out.  All  that  we  know  is  that  it  is 
such  eoneeptions  as  this  that  “liylit  the  way  of  kinjrs  to  dusty  death.”  I  have  seen 
it  more  than  once,  under  dit'fereiit  conditions.  It  is  impressive  in  sunshine,  confront- 
inj;  happy  nature  with  its  somber  see'ret.  I!ut  on  a  bleak  winter's  day  or  in  rain,  it.- 
mournful  charm  is  heightened;  and  here-,  one  relleets,  far  beyond  the  measure  of  any 
other  of  his  compositions,  .'■'aint-Ciaudens  is  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  interminylin,!; 
with  the  couen'te  (pialitU's  of  plastic  art  the  more  elusive  (pialities  of  mind  and 
soul.  *  *  *  The  seated  divinity  in  th<'  cemeti'ry  at  Washington  totiches  the 
mind  at  many  points,  and  is  remembered  with  a  sense  of  profundity  and  supernatural 
wonder. 

To  tell  of  tlio  personal  side  of  the  ‘^reat  sculptor,  of  his  disinterested 
friendships,  his  genenuis,  lovable  nature  ever  ready  to  lend  encourage¬ 
ment  and  help  to  the  struggling  young  artists  who  came  to  him 
for  instruction,  would  mean  the  writing  of  a  hook.  Among  his 
personal  friends  he  counted  the  foremost  men  of  his  time  and  of  his 
country.  Artists,  sculptors,  architects,  poets,  statesmen,  preachers, 
writers,  each  and  all  found  something  in  the  genial  nature  and  great 
heart  of  the  sculptor  that  was  in  harmony  with  the  best  that  was  in 
himself.  Saint-Gaudens  died  at  his  home  in  Cornish,  N.  II.,  on 
August  3,  1907,  and  the  tributes  paid  to  his  memory  by  art  societies, 
by  the  public  press,  and  b}'  the  people  generally,  e.xeeeded  those 
elicited  l)y  any  man  in  private  life  for  many  years. — c.  e.  a. 

Guayule  Cultivation  a  Success.- -In  the  July  1,  1918,  number  of  The 
India  Rubber  World  (Xew  York)  aj)p(‘ars  an  article  by  Henry  C. 
Pearson  which  deals  with  the  cultivation  of  guayule.  The  article 
is  r<‘ally  a  summary  of  a  special  report  made  by  Mr.  Pearson  as 
sjiecial  agent  for  the  Bunaui  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
of  the  Di'partnu'iit  of  Commerce,  and  contains  many  very  intenist- 
ing  facts  in  connection  with  the  comparatively  recent  introduction 
of  this  rubber-producing  shrub  as  a  new  agricultural  industry  in  the 
Cnited  States. 

It  seems  the  matter  of  guayule  cidtivation  on  a  large  scale  was 
first  taken  uj)  in  earnest  some  10  years  ago  by  a  largi'  American 
company  operating  in  Mexico.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the  company 
realized  that  it  was  merely  a  (jiiestion  of  time  until  the  wild  guayule 
fields  would  be  (exhausted  and  their  business  would  be  stopped,  or 
at  least  suspemh'd  for  a  number  of  years.  The  ([uestion,  therefore, 
was,  "C'an  guayule  be  suecessfully  cultivated  and  Mr.  Pearson 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  way  the  matter  was  dealt  with 
ami  of  the  success  attained: 

Most  of  those  who  were  asked  coiieerning  this  were  i)ositive  in  their  declarations 
that  it  would  never  yield  to  prolitable  cultivation.  The  actual  head  of  the  company, 
a  man  of  broad  vision,  althomrh  careful  and  conservative,  believed  that  with  sutlicient 
effort  the  impu.ssible  could  be  done.  Under  his  direction,  therefore,  the  work  was 
begun. 


Courtesy  of  Prof.  Francis  E.  Lloyd. 

A  OUAYTLK  FIKLI)  IN  NOHTHKUN  MKXICO. 

There  are  approximately  stpiare  miles  (2H(),()(K)  stpiare  kilometers)  within  which  ^uayule  has  its  native  habitat.  Only  a  small  portion  c  arries  ^uayule,  an  estimate  by 

Endlich  (1905)  of  about  27,000  square  miles  (70,000  square  kilometers)  lK‘ing  probably  correct  as  far  as  the  actual  prcxluctive  area  is  comrrned.  The  whole  region  in  question 
is  embraced  within  the  northern  part  of  the  mitral  plateau  (mesa  (vntral)  of  Mexico  and  the  adjac  ent  area  of  Texas.  The  altitude  there  varies  from  2,000  to  10, 0(H)  feet 
above  sea  level,  the  range  of  guayule  extending  from  2,(HK)  feet  to  about  7,(HH)  feet,  the  most  important  ac-reage  Ixoiig  found  1h*1ow  O.-VH)  fc‘c*t .  How  the  scientific'  cultivation 
of  the  plant  first  iH'gun  in  Mexic'o  and  then  transferrc'cl  to  cc*rtain  an*as  in  (he  Cnited  States  has  bt'c-ome  a  siic'crss  is  l^rought  out  in  Mr.  Henry  (’.  Pearson's  report,  cpioted 
in  the  acc'ompanying  text. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE  MACAZINES. 
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The  first  thinj;  was  the  selection  of  a  corps  of  chemists,  botanists,  plant  physiologists, 
and  experts  in  desert  i)lants.  For  this  they  drew  men  from  afjricultural  colleges, 
desert  laboratories,  and  experiment  stations,  arranging  to  send  their  notes  and  con¬ 
clusions  to  these  seats  of  botanical  learning,  receiving  from  them  knowledge  in  return. 

These  scientists  took  up  the  following  subjects  and  exi)loited  them  most  thoroughly: 
(ieogra])hical  and  altitudinal  distribution,  climate,  air  and  soil  temperatures,  rainfall, 
soil  moisture,  and  relative  humidity,  analysis  of  soils  and  of  plants  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  diseases,  effects  of  drought,  rain,  and  of  irrigation;  seeds,  leaves,  flowers, 
stems,  and  roots,  were  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  under  a  multiplicity  of  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  results  all  tabulated. 

In  time  their  work  begun  in  Mexico  was  transferred  to  the  United  States,  notably 
to  California  and  Arizona.  Here  were  established  laboratories  and  experimental 
plants,  and  the  work  on  a  commercial  scale  actually  commenced. 

The  seed  of  the  guayule  is  very  minute,  and  if  one  examines  the  desert  plant,  very 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  heads  that  should  hold  good  seeds  will  be  found  half-developed 
dried  husks  of  seeds  and  very  few  good  ones.  As  vital  seed,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  an 
essential,  the  guayule  trainers  took  hold  of  the  shrub,  planted  it  under  varj-ing  con¬ 
ditions,  fed,  watered,  starved,  and  petted  it  until  it  was  learned  positively  just  what 
conditions  were  necessary  to  full  seed  i)ods.  In  time  the  barr(“n  seed  vessels  became 
full  ones,  and  the  treatment  necessary  to  get  this  result  became  a  matter  of  record. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  seeds  of  .some  i)lants,  seeds  that  are  vital,  and 
that  should  germinate  without  difficulty,  refuse  to  do  so.  This  seems  to  be  particularly 
true  of  certain  desert  growths.  For  exami)le,  there  is  a  cactus  distributed  very 
generally  through  the  Southwest  that  bears  seeds  in  abundance.  So  far,  however, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  get  these  .seeds  to  germinate.  It  was  not  on  the  cards  that 
guayule  should  prove  to  be  in  this  cla.ss.  It  promised  so  many  other  disabilities  that 
it  did  not  seem  jiossible  that  it  had  this  also.  Xeverthele.ss  when  the  first  bushel  of 
seeds  was  carefully  sown  not  one  germinated.  And  .so  it  was  with  succeeding  lots. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  sow  smaller  lots  under  every  condition  that  could  be 
thought  of,  and  learn  just  what  was  recpiired.  For  a  long  time  only  failure  resulted 
and  gloom  .settled  on  the  exjjerimenters.  Then  an  accident  pointed  the  way  and  soon 
this  problem,  too,  was  solved. 

The  problem  of  speeding  up  the  growth  of  the  plant  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  vexing  of  all.  Left  to  itself  in  its  desert  home  under  normal  conditions,  a  guayule 
seedling  takes  some  20  years  to  arrive  at  maturity,  that  is,  as  a  rubber-bearing  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  grew  a  little  at  a  favorable  season  each  year.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  existed, 
did  not  grow,  nor  do  anything  but  sleep.  Now,  it  is  exceedingly  ditlicult  to  get  tree, 
shrub,  or  plants  to  do  anything  that  they  and  their  forbears  have  not  previously  done. 
They  have  no  ambition  to  speed  uj),  tobeetiicient,  to  be  different.  These  plant  preju¬ 
dices  must  first  be  understood  and  habits  broken  by  coaxing,  cajoling,  and  fooling. 
For  example,  the  guayule  habit  of  a  slight  growth  in  the  s{)ring  once  a  year  was  noted 
by  the  plant  phy.siologist,  who  took  advantage  of  it  in  this  way.  lie  furnished  a 
simulated  spring  and  the  guayule  responded,  then  before  it  could  settle  back  for 
months  of  rest,  another  spring  was  .sprung.  If  done  at  the  exact  psychological  moment, 
the  plant  responds.  Again  and  again  was  this  done,  and  the  plant,  having  no  method 
of  checking  up  its  rapidly  recurring  sea.sons,  attained  a  lusty  growth  in  record  time. 
Hy  this  method  the  15- year  development  that  the  shrub  was  accustomed  to,  and  that 
it  prefers,  was  accomplished  in  four  years.  This,  by  the  way,  beats  first  crop  Ifeira 
by  two  years. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  preliminaries  in  guayule  cultivation  was  the  study  of 
varieties.  To  the  average  guayule  expert  there  were  but  two  types  of  plants,  the 
Parthenium  Arqentatum,  which  is  the  rubber  producer,  and  the  Mariola,  Parthenium 
Iranum,  which  much  resembles  it  but  contains  no  rubber.  From  the  beginning,  the 
botanists  began  to  segregate  the  rubber-producing  species  into  a  great  variety  of  types. 


Courtesy  of  Prof.  Francis  E.  Eloyd. 


A  OUAYULE  SHRUIJ  FROM  ROOT  TO  TWIG. 


The  maturrKiiayiilopIant  Isabout  iUppt  tall.hasasprpad  of  about  4  foot,  and  woiKhs  about  II  pounds. 
Plants  2  foot  in  hoight  are  considorod  lari;o  onouffh  for  commoroial  purposos.  la'ft  to  itsolf  in  its 
dosort  liomo  undor  normal  oonditions,  a  (juayulo  SM'dling  takes  some  2((  years  to  arrive,  at  maturity. 
It  Rrows  a  little  at  a  favorable  sea.son  each  year;  the  rest  of  the  time  it  does  nothin);  but  sh'e)). 
The  );uayule  habit  of  a  sU);ht  );rowth  in  the  spriii);  once  a  year  W!is  noted  by  the  plant  physiolo):ist, 
who  took  advantafte  of  it.  lie  furnished  a  simulated  sprin);  and  the  );uayule  responded,  then, 
lieforeit  could  settle  back  for  months  of  rest,  another  sifriii);  wasspruii)!.  This  was  done  repeatedly 
and  the  plant  development  usually  attained  in  l.i  years  was  thus  accomiilished  in  4  years. 
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The  new  species,  the  Parthenium  Lloydii,  named  after  Prof.  Francis  E.  Lloyd,  is  one 
of  these  varieties,  characterized  by  differences  in  leaf,  flower,  root,  growth,  rubber 
content,  etc.,  etc.  Dr.  McCallum,  in  whose  desert  laboratory  the  most  of  this  work 
was  done,  published  a  statement  in  Science  long  ago  that  he  had  found  125  different 
species.  He  told  the  writer  that  his  records  showed  to  date  more  than  900  different 
guayule  growths  and  that  the  list  was  still  growing. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  experiments  much  care  was  taken  in  the  anaylysis  of 
thousands  of  .shrubs  to  learn  all  that  could  be  learned  concerning  the  rubber  content 
in  them.  First  of  all,  the  portions  of  the  plants  containing  rubber  were  catalogued. 
This  was  important  in  determining  whether  it  was  wiser  to  uproot  the  plant  for  the 
.sake  of  the  rubber  in  the  roots  or  to  cut  it  off  above  the  roots,  leaving  them  to  produce 
new  growths.  With  cultivation  in  sight,  however,  there  was  much  more  to  be  learned 
than  the  j)ortion  of  the  plant  richest  in  rubber.  That  was  whether  the  10  per  cent  of 
rul)ber,  the  rough  estimate  of  the  whole  rubber  content,  was  at  all  variable.  The 
results  of  the  analyses  were  so  astounding  that  they  were  done  several  times  over. 
The  facts  tabulated  showed  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  rtibber 
in  t  he  different  shrubs.  This  ran  from  1  per  cent  to  10  ]>er  cent  to  20  per  cent,  and  in 
rare  cases  to  27  per  cent.  Manifestly  seed  from  the  1  per  cent  would  not  pay  to  collect, 
much  less  to  plant.  The  poorer  (jualitites  were  therefore  thrown  out  and  plants  that 
were  big  producers  were  selcted  as  seed  bearers  for  the  future  cultivated  shrub. 

(iuayule  rubber  has  not  been  con.sidered  to  be  of  the  highest  grade.  When  it  first 
came  upon  the  market  its  resin  content  was  so  high  and  it  was  so  soft  that  it  was  accejit- 
ed  with  reluctance.  Indeed  certain  importers  for  years  refused  to  allow  that  it  was 
rubber  at  all  and  scornfully  dubbed  it  a  substitute.  In  time,  however,  by  new 
methods  of  extraction,  and  by  deresination,  it  came  into  its  own  as  a  valuable  crude 
rubber  and  was  used  by  the  millions  of  pounds. 

The  searchers  for  guayule  secrets,  when  they  began  to  test  the  ([Uality  of  the  rubber 
in  different  ])lants,  learned  some  more  surprising  truths.  Some  of  the  shrubs  gave 
simply  a  black  resinous  paste  that  contained  not  enough  rubber  for  extract  ion.  <  )thers 
contained  rubber  with  say  20  per  cent  of  resin,  the  type  that  the  whole  trade  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with.  A  few,  however,  yielded  a  firm  hard  product,  low  in  resin  and  showing 
to  a  remarkable  degree  the  “nerve"  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  best  crude  rubber. 

The  result  was,  of  course,  that  the  best  {uoducers  were  planted  as  seed  bearers  for 
cultivated  guayule. 

Nor  was  that  all.  By  hybridization,  that  is  the  wedding  of  the  big  producers 
with  the  best  pnxlucers,  plants  were  produced  that  had  the  good  qualities  of  ea<  h. 
Therefore  with  a  big,  best  producing  seed  stock  the  real  cultivation  of  guayule  was 
well  on  the  way  toward  success. 

In  an  age  when  almost  everything  is  done  by  machinery,  the  growing  of  india 
rubber,  particularly  the  tapping  and  gathering,  is  hand  work  entirely.  Without 
Viust  gangs  of  coolies  the  production  of  rubber  in  any  considerable  amount  seems 
impossible.  With  the  cultivation  and  collection  of  guayule  rubber,  however,  machin¬ 
ery  takes  the  place  of  men,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  work.  The  preparation 
of  the  fields  is  done  by  disk  harrows  drawn  by  tractors.  The  planting  by  specially 
built  machines,  similar  to  tobacco  j)lanters  that  plow  four  furrows,  set  the  plants  at 
the  proper  intervals,  cover  them  in  and  pack  the  earth  about  the  roots.  One  machine 
plants  18  acres  a  day.  The  cultivating  is  also  done  by  machinery.  For  gathering 
there  are  two  systems;  one  cutting  the  rows  down  by  a  harve.sting  machine,  the  other 
plowing  the  plant  out,  root  and  all,  as  in  the  harvesting  of  the  sugar  beets.  The 
extraction  of  the  rubber  is  also,  of  course,  wholly  mechanical.  In  the  event  that  the 
rubber  is  deresinated,  that  is  also  done  by  machinery  and  follows  the  well-known 
process. 

Guayule  growing  in  a  large  plantation  involves  a  laboratory  for  examining  and 
testing  plant  and  prcxluct,  a  small  greenhouse  for  seed  exj)eriment  and  hybridization, 
01t!KI2— 18— Bull.l - 7 
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oiitdDor  plant'^  for  sooif  boarinp:,  seed  hods  j)r()tPctod  by  lattice  windljreaks,  an  irritra- 
tion  sytitein,  plantin';  and  harvestin';  machinery,  an  extraction  ])lant,  and  above  all, 
kno\vledf;e  of  the  plant,  and  how  to  handle  it,  and  plenty  of  capital. 

“A  Naturalist’s  Notes  on  a  Trip  Up  the  Orinoco,”  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  story  in  the  May  nnniher  of  The  .\ineriean  Mnsenin  .Tour- 
nal  (New  York)  by  Mr.  (leorge  K.  C’herrie.  It  is  an  aeeonnt  of  a 
tri])  made  about  IS  years  ago  when,  aeeomjtanied  by  his  young  wife 
and  their  little  baby,  he  sjtent  several  months  on  the  Orinoco  River 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  collecting  sjtecimens  of  the  faunal  life 
of  the  region.  The  river,  es])ecially  during  the  rainy  season,  is  a 
remarkable  stream  graphically  described  by  Mr.  (’herrie  as  follows: 

('outran,'  to  po]>ular  belief,  the  Orinoco  i.s  a  ver>'  lars;e  river.  little  Ix'low 
Caicara.  which  is  about  -KH)  miles  above  the  month.  I  have  sometimes  spent  a  whole 
day  in  crossini;.  /iir/.asrginj;  amont;  the  iniuimeral'le  islands.  This  was  durini;  the 
rainy  season  when  the  water  was  at  its  hiirhest  point.  I'ndoul'tedly  at  that  place  the 
river  was  then  40  miles  wide.  The  annual  rise  varies  from  (it)  to  HO  feet,  and  the  l)anks 
beini;  low.  the  water  spreads  over  an  immense  territor>'.  inundatin'.;  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres.  At  such  a  time  -when  one  is  pushinj;  his  canoe  u|)  stream  many 
of  the  appar<‘nt  islands  are  really  oidy  the  to])s  of  tall  trees,  from  50  to  00  feet  hii;h. 
protrudin';  al)ove  the  water.  It  is  didicult  to  com])rehend  that  the.se  are  not  islands 
in  fact.  Even  the  birds  do  not  always  .seem  to  realize  how  the  water  ra])idly  rises, 
for  many  build  their  nests  on  dry  land  which  is  later  s)il)mers;ed.  ('onse(|uently  a 
f;real  number  of  the.se  nests  with  their  e!;i;.s  and  younj;  are  lost.  Often  I  have  noted 
orioles  buildin<;  their  homes  25  feet  above  the  water,  yet  by  the  time  the  esrgs  were 
hatched  the  nests  were  washed  away  and  the  youn<;  drowned.  As  the  floixls  be,i;in 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  river  and  its  triluitaries  about  the  last  of  .\pril.  and  continue 
to  rise  steadily  until  about  the  first  or  middle  of  Se])tember.  one  can  see  the  level  of 
the  water  increase  day  after  day.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Chcrric  and  his  party  spent  four  months  making  the  ascension 
of  the  Orinoco.  Steamers  are  available  now,  1)ut  at  the  time  when 
he  undertook  tliis  exjtedition  the  only  reliable  mode  of  travel  was  by 
canoe  or  some  kind  of  native  boat.  He  had  his  own  canoe  maniu'd 
by  natives  familiar  with  the  river.  His  descriittion  of  the  boat  and 
the  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

Our  canoe,  or  bun<;o.  which  was  a  lar;;o  duMont  made  from  a  sinf;lc  tree  trunk,  was 
a  little  more  than  5  feet  wide,  from  :t0  to  ;t(i  inches  deep,  and  34  feet  Ions;.  It  was  so 
solid  and  heavy  that  we  could  scarcely  turn  it  over.  althou*;h  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
did  drag  it  over  many  rapids,  the  lirst  of  the.se  at  (’ariben.  where  there  is  a  swift  and 
•  langerous  cataract  foaming  between  immense  sentinel-like  masses  of  l)!ack  granite. 
For  about  one  third  of  its  length  the  bungo  was  covered  with  a  carroza.  or  awning, 
which  re.sembled  in  shape  the  old  ‘‘prairie  schexmer’’  coverings,  but  the  carroza  was 
thatched  with  reeds.  Under  this  we  slej>t.  and  also  stored  such  articles  as  needed 
to  bo  kept  dry. 

Arrangements  for  cooking  in  the  canoe  includixl  a  box  of  dirt  u|x)n  which  a  lire 
could  be  built.  Firewo'xl  in  sufficient  'piantity  was  gatbered  at  one  place  or  another, 
a'ld  sometimes  several  days  would  )>ass  without  our  touching  land  at  all.  When  night 
came  we  would  simply  tie  ui)  in  the  tree  toi)s.  We  found  it  advantageous  to  take 
with  us  such  article's  as  sugar,  salt,  coffee,  rice,  and  beans,  for  while  some  of  these 
could  be  ])urchased  en  route,  the  prices  were  exce.ssively  high.  For  nu'iit  we  dei)endeil 
u]x)n  wild  game:  ducks  and  gee.se  were  plentiful,  also  s'piirrels.  a  sj)ecies  of  raccoon, 


the  famous  Roosevelt-Ronclon  Expedition  to  the  interior  of  Brazil,  the  expe<iition  which 
succeedwl  in  exploring  and  mapping  the  now  celebrated  “River  of  Doubt,’’  subsequently 
named  the  “  Rio  Theodoro”  in  honor  ol  Col.  Roosevelt. 
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th(‘  iguana,  and  other  animals  which  wo  ostooinod  as  food.  Plantains,  yams,  and  corn 
we  often  were  al)lo  to  obtain  from  the  natives  in  exchange  for  coffee,  pepper,  and 
salt,  supplies  of  which  we  always  took  with  us  for  trading  i>nri)oses.  Natives  and  half- 
hreeds  who  had  heim  in  the  settlements  and  learned  the  n.se  of  black  j)ep])er,  were 
almost  wild  in  their  desire  to  obtain  this  condiment;  so  with  a  little  of  that  article  we 
frequently  made  advantageous  trades;  occasionally  we  traded  a  little  salt  for  some 
of  their  hot  red  pep|)ers. 

We  were  very  snug  and  comfortable  in  our  canoe,  where  a  few  chickens  in  the  prow 
gave  an  added  touch  of  homeliness,  besides  furnishing  us  with  (M-casional  fresh  eggs. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  whenever  the  canoe  touched  shore  these  chickens 
would  clamor  loudly  to  get  out,  whereas  while  on  the  water  they  stayed  ver>'  con¬ 
tentedly  in  their  (piarters.  When  we  landed,  and  the  top  of  the  coop  was  thrown  open, 
they  would  immediately  lly  out,  although  they  never  wandered  ver\'  far  from  camp. 

•»  *  •» 

Mr.  Chorrie  ontertaiiiingly  dosorihes  sonit'  of  the  birds,  rodtutls, 

(isli,  and  larger  animals  tMioounterod  during  the  journey.  The 
aeeoimts  of  several  of  these  are  as  follows: 

A  very  curious  bird  found  in  this  region  is  the  ‘•hoact/.in.”  It  is  sitid  to  be  a 
distant  relative  of  the  reptiles,  which  in  its  immature  stages  it  somewhat  resembles. 

It  is  i)rovided  with  claws  near  the  wrist  joint;  by  means  of  these,  its  feet,  its  bill — 

and  often  by  hooking  the  head  over  a  twig  or  branch — it  climbs  about  its  nest  in  the 

tree  tops  after  the  manner  of  a  quadruped.  The  nest  is  a  verj'  frail  affair,  <'onsisting 

of  a  ])latform  of  sticks  and  twigs  so  light  that  the  eggs  can  be  seen  from  below  through 

the  meshes.  The  nest  is  always  built  over  the  water,  usually  within  4  or  5  feet  of 

the  surface.  Hut  in  spite  of  being  so  placed,  it  may  nevertheless  be  in  the  top  of 

a  tree  on  submerged  land,  and  should  the  waters  subside,  would  be  oO  or  00  feet 

from  the  ground.  Within  24  hours  after  the  eggs  are  hatched  the  young  leave  the 

nest,  dropping  into  the  water  at  the  least  alarm.  Although  they  are  tiny  birds. 

they  swim  and  dive  wonderfully  well,  continuing  this  semiacpiatic  life  until  they 

are  about  one  third  grown  and  their  feathers  begin  to  ai)pear.  Just  when  they  cea.se 

this  practice  I  do  not  know.  If  I  sat  quietly  in  my  canoe,  after  startling  a  young 

bird  from  the  nest,  I  would  jtresently  see  it  emerge  from  the  water  and  creej)  up  the 

branch  on  which  the  nest  was  jdaced'  if  undisturbed  it  would  go  into  the  nest  and 

settle  down,  but  if  again  alarmed,  it  would  swim  under  the  water  to  the  j)rotection 

of  thickly  growing  twigs  or  drift  where,  thrusting  only  the  head  above  the  surface  i 

it  might  breathe  and  watch  the  enemy.  The  adults  never  go  into  the  water.  This 

may  be  on  account  of  their  heavy  plumage,  which  if  wet  would  make  getting  about 

very  diflicult.  In  color  they  are  a  reddish  brown  with  a  yellow  crest,  giving  them 

somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  peafowl.  The  body  is  as  largo  as  that  of  a  crow. 

They  have  a  strong  musky  odor,  which  may  account  for  their  common  Engli.sh  name, 

‘'stink  pheasant.”  The  carpal  claw  persists  in  the  adult  bird,  but  it  is  so  small 
that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  functional. 

In  the  tree  top  islands  we  frequently  found  wood  rats  and  mice  concealed  in  natural 
cavities  or  occupying  deserted  birds’  nests.  During  the  dr\'  season  those  animals 
are  mainly  terrestrial  in  their  habits.  The  fact  of  their  living  in  the  tree  tops  during 
the  rainy  season  merely  shows  their  jmwer  of  adaptation  to  a  changed  environment.  1 

A  good  many  wckkI  rats  found  in  this  region  have  the  hair  on  the  upi)er  parts  very  3 

stiff  and  harsh,  in  some  cases  developed  into  sharp  spines.  I  believe  they  feed  ,j 

entirely  upon  vegetable  matter — fruits,  buds,  leaves,  etc. — and  they  lack  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor  of  the  house  mice  and  rats.  Conseiiuently  we  were  not  surprist'd  to  J 

lind  that  many  of  the  natives  consider  their  flesh,  which  is  white  and  tender,  very  ^ 

good  eating— an  opinion  in  which  we  concurred  after  a  trial.  ■ 
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Another  rodent  (“steeined  lor  its  llesh  is  the  capyhara  or  “water  hot;.”  As  tin* 
Kntrli.sh  name  would  indicate,  it  is  always  found  near  the  water,  niakint;  its  hoint* 
amid  the  reeds  or  in  the  thickets  of  mar.sh  or  swamp.  Dnrini;  the  day  it  is  nsuall> 
wary  and  shy,  Init  in  the  dnsk  of  th(^  evenint;,  or  on  moonlight  nitrhts.  nnmhers  may 
he  seen  disitortint;  themselves  aloiif;  the  sandy  he.iehes  or  ])layini;  in  tin*  water. 
When  hunted,  the  capyhara  fn'ipiently  atiem|)ts  to  esrajie  hy  swimmint;  or  makins; 
lony  <lives.  .\  fnll-yrown  animal  weiudis  from  l.'tO  to  2(M)  pounds;  it  is  the  lari;esl 
of  liviiit;  rodents,  hikt*  the  wood  rat.  its  foo<l  is  ex<  liisive!y  ve,<;(‘tahle.  The  llesh 
is  frequently  cut  into  narrow  strips  hy  tin*  nativ»‘s.  saltol,  and  snndried  for  future  use. 

Mr.  (’lu'rrit'  also  tt'lls  some  stories  of  tlit*  South  Amerieaii  jaguar, 
hut  fortuiiati'ly  failed  to  eonu*  into  personal  rt'latious  with  a  living 
specimen.  The  earihe,  or  eannihal  (ish,  howevt'r,  were  caught  in 
larg(*  numlxTs.  Inti'rest  in  tin*  story  is  heightened  hy  the  ])tain  and 
utiafreett'd  style*  of  tin*  author,  as  w(*tl  as  hy  tin*  eharaet(*r  of  tin* 
matl(*rs  d(*alt  with. 

Our  Present  Knowledge  of  the  Forest  Formations  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  in  tlie  danuary,  191S,  nund)(*r  of  the  .lournal  of  Forestry 
(Washington,  1).  ('.)  is  an  inter(*sting  eontrihution  hy  Dr.  11.  Pittier 
on  tin*  subject  of  Panaman  for(*stal  W(*alth  from  the  botanist’s  vi(*w- 
])oint.  When  tin*  autlior  started  his  systematic  botanical  e.xplora- 
tion  of  the  country  in  1910  something  ov(*r  1,100  species  of  plants 
had  b(*en  catalogue*!!.  After  weerking  u])  aheeut  half  e)f  the  material 
ce)lle*e‘leel  een  his  survey,  whie*h  extenele*el  prae*tically  e)ver  the  entire 
Isthmus,  he  hael  aeleleel  abeeut  1,900  me>re,  anel  in  his  eepinieen  when 
all  the  available  mate*rial  has  been  examineel  it  will  he  founel  that 
Piinama  has  ne»t  less  than  d,.')00  spe*e*i(*s  eef  ineligeneeus  ])lants.  This 
lleual  we*alth  is  naturally  elue  te)  the  teejreegraphical  and  climatic 
fe*ature*s  e»f  the  country,  leatures  whie*h  are  brie*lly  elealt  with  in  the 
arlie*l(>  as  lolleews: 

Si.\-tenth,s  at  leatst  eef  the  territeiiy  eef  I’anama  i.s  e-e)vere‘d  with  forests,  while  the  rest 
is  >;iven  to  savannas,  parklike  formatiems,  anel  the  very  small  opeieings  residting 
from  human  ae'tivily.  I.e*aving  the  latter  aside,  the  re*sj:ee-tive  distril.ution  of  the 
natural  formatiems.  fore-sts.  savannas,  anel  parklike  lanelseai-es  is  the  result  rnaiidy 
of  the  re'-gime  eef  the  rainfall,  elepenelent  itself  on  the  dominating  winds. 

.\s  is  well  known  the  Isthmus  eef  Panama  stretihes  in  a  west-easterly  direction 
hetwe*en  the  Carihhean  Se‘a  anel  the  Pae-ilie*  (te'can,  anel  is  thus  fully  exjeej.sed  on  one 
sielc  to  the  northe“ast  traele  winel,  een  the  eether  to  the  southwe*.st  rnon.«oon.  both  these 
atme)s])herie'al  currents  re*ae'h  the*  resjieetive  coasts  saturateel  with  hurnielity,  whiedr 
is  elre)ppe*el  as  they  ase'enel  the*  slopes.  The  trade  winel  reaedie's  its  maximal  intensity 
when  the  sun  is  farthest  seeuth  eef  the  Piepiator,  in  Maredr,  anel  is  jerevailing  on  the 
Isthmus  eluring  about  h  emt  of  the  12  rnemths,  making  its  iidlueiu'e  felt  clear  across 
the  e'ouirtry.  The  rneenseeon.  on  the  othe*r  hanel,  is  very  irivgular.  at  le*ast  in  the  central 
anel  we'stern  see’tions  of  the  I’aedlie'  e'eiast,  leleewing  with  seirrie  constancy  eeidy  fremr  Jlay 
to  etetober  and  nert  stremg  enough,  as  a  rede,  tee  rneedify  the  edirnatie*  conelitions  orr  the 
Atlantic  watershed. 

Thus  the  traele  winel  jeractie-ally  e'auses  abunelant  anel  j;erennial  rainfall  em  tire 
neerthern  seabeearel  of  the  country,  but  having  best  rrre)st  of  its  hurnielity  in  thease'cnl 
te)  the  summit  of  the  t'emtinental  Divide,  it  acts  in  the  opposite  way—  that  is  to  say.  as  a 
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drought -prod wind  on  tlie  soulhorn  with  iho  (“xcojilion  of  a  narrow 

fringf  of  tiie  upper  ludt.  During  tin*  jirodoniinance  of  the  inoiK^oon.  however,  such 
effect  of  tile  trade  wind  on  the  Pacific  tilojie  is  overeonie  and  for  nearly  six  months  tliis 
slope  is  favored  with  almost  daily  rainfall.  At  the  .southernmost  end  of  the  country, 
in  Darien,  the  monsoon  hhnvs  stronger  and  with  greater  regularity,  causing  again 
al)undant  perennial  rainfall.  interrui>ted,  howi-ver.  hy  two  short  dry  s]iells  in  Mareh- 
.\pril  ami  Septemher-( telol  er.  This  district  is  adjaciuit  with  the  (’(doml.ian  (  lu.eo. 
which  shows  the  heaviest  rainfall  of  the  western  continent. 

To  sum  up,  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  water.shed  and  of  Darien  is  cha»icterized  l.y 
the  rainfall  lieing  distriluited  on  the  whole  length  of  the  year,  while  that  of  the  central 
and  we.stern  sections  of  the  I’acifii'  slope  shows  two  well-marked  periods  a  dry  season 
lasting  from  Decend;er  to  .\pril  and  a  wet  season  (“xtending  l  etween  May  and  Xovem- 
lier. 

Panama  City  has  ISO  days  of  annual  rainfall;  Colon.  2-10  days.  'Ihe  latter,  however, 
is  a  low  average,  liecau.se  of  the  exceptional  location  of  Colon  in  front  of  the  great  ga)) 
in  the  Continental  Divide.  Port  l.imon  in  Co.sta  1  ica  has  t'.Ol  days.  'Ihe  annual 
amoitnt  of  rainfall  is.  of  course,  much  larger  on  the  .\tlantic  side.  Colon  has  an  average 
of  m.  (120.1  inches),  Panama  only  l.St)  m.  (7t).0  inches).  No  data  are  availal  le 
as  yet  for  Darien.  The  amount  of  rainfall  decreases  as  tin*  altitude  increases.  The 
driest  |>oint  in  Panama  is  prol)al)ly  the  summit  of  the  Chiri(pii  Volcano,  situated  to 
the  .south  of  the  Contin(*ntal  Divide. 

'I'hes(*  ])ecidiarities  in  the  regiine  of  the  winds  and  of  the  rainfall  are  sullicient  to 
explain  the  i)re.sence  of  a  continuous  forest  h«‘lt  along  the  .\tlanti<*  .seal)oaril,  as  well  as 
in  Darien,  and  of  savannas  and  parklike  formations  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  Pacific 
slope. 

With  regard  to  their  specific  comirosition.  these  forests  are  exceedingly  varied  and 
lielong  with  very  few  exc(*ptions  to  the  type  of  mixed  dicotyledonous  forests.  1'])  to 
tin*  present  we  have  listed  afauit  !)()()  species  of  trees,  helonging  to  IWl)  genera  and  !)() 
families.  This  eom])ulalion  does  not  include  shruhs  and  woody  vines,  which  wo\ild 
materially  inerea.se  Ihe  numher  of  species  and  genera,  if  not  that  of  families. 

Ojiiittiiicf  Dr.  Pittier's  detailed  eiuiiiieralioii  ttf  the  various  orders, 
oeiiera,  and  species  of  the  eireat  inindter  of  trees  and  plants  examined 
and  elassilied,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  technical  jtaragraplis  of 
the  article,  the  following  exet'rpts  include  some  of  his  general  ohserv'a- 
tions: 

The  Panaman  forests  belong  almost  entirely  to  primary  formations,  in  which  the 
|)riineval  tyjje  is  seen  in  all  its  glory.  Secondary  growth  appears  only  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  human  settlements  and  along  the  main  trade  routes.  Though  we  are  often 
offered  descriptions  of  virgin  wilderne.ss  by  travelers  who  have  ridden  or  tramj)ed 
along  the  railroad  from  Colon  to  Panama,  few  if  any  of  these  writers  have  known  what 
they  were  writing  about.  Virgin  forest  exists  in  close  ])roximity  of  the  Canal  and 
Panama  Railroad,  only  at  a  few  i)laces  unlit  for  cultivation  on  account  either  of 
their  being  too  swampy  or  too  hilly,  and  they  jnesent  there  their  most  stunted  type. 
******* 

The  real  primary  forest  is  found  usually  in  parts  removed  from  roads  or  towns.  It 
|)resents  several  types,  according  to  the  j)revalence  of  rainy  or  semidry  climate,  and 
in  each  case  subdivisions  can  be  established  on  geological  or  topographical  features, 
the  latter  including  such  factors  as  altitude  and  combined  sometimes  with  others — 
exjrosure,  change  in  temperature,  etc. 

On  the  .Atlantic  watershed  and  in  the  interior  of  Darien  we  have  j)rincipally  dicoty¬ 
ledonous  rain  forests  of  the  mesophytic  type.  Ramboo  thickets  are  rarely  met  with; 
tree  ferns  are  scarce;  iialma,  better  represented  perhaps  in  the  southern  district,  are 
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never  conspicuous  or  (ioininalin^.  This  tyi)e  of  forest  reaches  its  full  <h‘velopnient  in 
the  plain,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  allu\ ial  llatsof  Darien.  On  the  hills  the  humus  layer 
is  thinner,  the  humidity  of  the  .soil  h'.ss.  and  the  size  of  the  trees  .somwhat  reduced. 
Some  of  these  trees,  however,  rooted  on  hilltops  or  on  flat  ridges,  rival  in  size  the 
^'iants  of  the  plains.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  enormous,  small-leaved  Monkeypot 
trees  (I.ecythis),  which  are  seen  towerins;  above  the  forest  on  the  hills  around  1‘uerto- 
Ohaldia  on  the  San  Hlas  coast,  or  the  Coumarouna  tr(*es  of  the  f(M)thills  in  the  Samhu 
Valley  (  Darien).  .A  Monkeypot  tree  which  I  had  felled  to  obtain  sjK'cimens  near  the 
j>lace  first  mentioned  measured  l.ti2  m.  in  diameter  at  the  base;  the  trunk  was  12  m. 
from  the  ba.se  to  the  crown;  and  the  appro.ximate  total  heij'ht  was  iio  m.,  or  about  17o 
feet.  In  all  those  tall  trees  the  crown  is  umbrella-shai>e,  with  a  .sin>;le.  terminal  story 
of  very  larf;e,  radiating  limbs.  In  the  trees  of  lesser  size,  lillinj'  the  space  under  th‘‘ 
former,  the  crown  is  elongate,  akso  with  radiate  arran<;ement  of  the  branches,  which- 
however,  are  disposed  in  several  whorls.  There  is  a  j;reat  variety  in  the  size  aiid  shape 
of  the  leaves,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  narrow  in  i)ro]tortion  to  their  lenjrth  and  Ion;;' 
tipped,  and  often  ]>innate  or  palmate;  in  many  cases  also  they  are  bunclu'd  at  tin*  end 
of  the  branchlets,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  (nld-lookinj;  t'esp(‘desia  se(*manni.  with  loiifj, 
nude  black  limbs  ending  in  enormous  bunches  of  obovate  leaves  about  1  m.  long,  from 
the  middle  of  which  issues  a  no  less  immense  spare  raceme  of  brilliant  yellow  flowers. 
Furthermore,  in  most  trees  of  the  evergreen  rain  forest,  the  leaves  are  glabrous  and 
more  or  less  glossy,  and  they  never  become  wt‘t  on  the  surface,  strongly  as  the  rain  may 
j>our.  I  think,  however,  1  have  noticed  .some  sj)ecies  which  do  not  show  this  pecu¬ 
liarity.  Although  the  foliage,  as  a  rule,  is  perennial,  there  are  species  of  Lecythis, 
.Sapium,  Vitex,  and  some  others,  absolutely  dei)rived  of  leaves  at  certain  periods. 

An  intere.sting  peculiarity  of  the  rain  forest  is  the  fre<pience  of  caulillorous  trees — 
that  is,  of  trees  which  produce  their  flowers  on  the  ohl  w(K)d  of  the  trunk  and  larger 
limbs.  ('a<-ao  tree  is  a  clas.sical  case.  In  the  Panama  forests  there  are  several  species 
of  the  same  genus,  Theobroina,  with  the  same  character,  but  also  at  least  two  species, 
one  of  which  has  been  recently  .separated  as  a  new  genus  (and  is  seen  only  in  a  state 
of  semicultivation),  which  produce  flowers  both  on  old  wood  and  slender  branchlets, 
or  only  on  the  latter.  Other  caulillorous  species  are  the  b(“autiful  Hrownea  marco- 
phylla,  with  heavy  hanging  clu.sters  of  purple  flowers  surrounded  with  broad  scarlet 
bracts,  (irias  fendleri,  discovered  first  by  Fendler  in  the  forest  at  the  mouth  of  the 
t  'hagres  River  and  found  again  by  mystdf  in  Darien.  *  *  * 

-Another  feature,  which  is  not  special  but  frecpient  in  trees  of  the  rain  forest,  is 
the  presence  at  the  base  of  their  trunks  of  plank  buttresses,  which  form  the  origin 
of  the  lateral  roots  and  radiate  around  the  trunk  in  variable  numbers.  The.se  planks  are 
2  to  ;{  meters  high  and  broad  in  certain  fig  trees,  ami  then  the  interval  between  them 
need  only  be  r<K)fed  to  form  a  very  comfortable  and  well-sheltered  cell.  *  *  * 
Many  species  of  trees  can  be  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  their  buttre.sses,  and  it 
seems  that  these  are  seen  mostly  in  species  growing  on  flat,  soft  ground,  their  ohject 
being  probably  to  give  the  tree  a  broader  base  and  firmer  standing. 

******* 

The  arrangements  of  the  rain  forest  in  successive  tiers  is  a  fact  which  easily  strike 
the  student  and  has  been  commented  upon  by  many  authors.  In  the  rain  forest 
of  Darien,  very  tall  trees,  the  crown  of  which  spreads  in  full  sunlight,  are  not  numerous, 
and  it  is  diflicult  to  pnwure  the  neceswary  specimens  for  their  identification.  Resides 
one  or  two  species  of  giant  fig  trees,  1  have  been  able  to  recognize  two  of  the  principals 
and  to  describe  them  as  new  species — Couroupita  dariensis,  the  Darien  cannonball 
tree,  and  t'oumarouna  panamensis,  a  papilionate  tree  nearly  related  to  the  one  pro¬ 
ducing  the  tonka  bean.  Of  those  forming  the  lower  levels  we  have  alr(“ady  a  long 
list.  The  giant  trees  just  named  appear  as  islands  above  the  general  upper  surface? 
of  the  forests,  so  that  the  second  story  from  above  is  really  the  principal  one.  -As 
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(■(mslitut'iits  (if  this  level  we  note,  amoiiir  others,  spcn-ies  of  t'opaifera,  Virola,  lartre- 
leaved  Feeytliis,  Mrosiimitn.  Poiiroiiina.  and  at  least  oiu*  tall  palm;  in  the  third  or 
middle  level  there  are  species  of  Alseis,  Warseewic/ia,  (inatteria,  Ksehweileria, 
Itrownea,  and  an  inereasiny  nnmher  of  palms;  helow  this  we  enter  into  the  dominion 
of  shrnlis,  extremely  rich  in  species,  with  pr(“dominanc(‘  of  Ituhiaceae,  I’iperaceac, 
and  Melastoinataceae,  atid  ayain  a  few  dwarf  palms.  *  *  * 

.\s  delined  hy  Schimper,  the  monsoon  forest  is  characteri/ed  hy  “trees  losing  their 
hygrophilons  foliage  dnrin.g  the  dry  sea.<on  and  renewing  it  at  or  immediately  hefon* 
the  commencement  of  the  monsoon  rains;  apart  from  this,  they  have  only  xerophi- 
loiis  organs  well  prot(“cted  against  dronght."  This  (h'linition  applies  adeipiately  to 
a  large  part  of  the  Panama  forests  of  the  Pacilic  watershed  with  one  or  two  dry  seasons. 

'I'he  typical,  ever-prominent  tree  of  the  monsoon  forest  of  Darien  and  the  eastern 
Pacilic  coast  is  the  t  'nipotrec",  <  '<n  <iiiilh'sl(i  pjoldiiijolia,  which  reaches  here  the  north¬ 
ernmost  limit  of  its  extension,  while  to  the  southward  it  .goes  as  far  as  Pern.  It  is 
exceptionally  ahnndant  and  certainly  .irregarions  on  tin*  low  hills  of  I'arien,  in  the 
('anal  Zone,  and  ajipears  among  the  remnants  of  the  primeval  forests  in  pastures  and 
old  clearin.gs.  It  is  10  to  oO  meters  high  when  fnlly  grown,  with  a  hasal  diamep'r 
of  over  2  meters.  (  hi  top  of  a  monumental  colnmnar  trunk  then*  rests  a  scanty  crown, 
so  that  when  tin*  tree*  is  seen  i.solated  it  gives  an  odd  impression  of  disproportion, 
lik(*  that  of  a  very  tall  and  hroad-shonldered  man  with  a  small  head  and  a  wingless 
hat.  Tin*  hark  is  smooth  and  reddish,  and,  like  the  t'eiha  and  certain  Iturseraceai*, 
it  does  not  offer  a  convenient  snhstratnm  for  epiphytic  vegetation. 

S(*veral  oth<*r  trees  contrihnte  to  the  formation  of  the  ni)p(*r  story  of  the  monsoon 
forests,  among  them  iMiterolohium  timhonva,  which  in  opposition  to  the  congenerous 
(iiianacastc*,  IC.  cyclocarpnm,  is  a  real  forest  tr(*e;  Pentaclethra  lilamentosa.  an  elegant 
Mimosaceous  tree;  a  conspicuous  s|.eci(*s  of  the  recently  descrihed  genus  Dilodendron, 
'“tc.  Put  tin*  following  lower  story  is  exce(*dingly  rich  in  ln*autiful  types,  mostly 
very  much  mix(*d  and  scattered,  hnt  also  semi  gregarious.  *  *  * 

.\s  we  proceed  from  Panama  westward  the  forest  formation  becomes  more  broken 
and  at  the  same  time  a.ssum(*s  a  more  xerophilous  character,  without,  howev(*r,  ever 
assumin.g,  as  in  the  northern  districts  of  Venezuela,  the  extreme  case  of  an  underbrush 
iiiixed  with  t'er(*us  and  (Ipunta  species.  Tln*se  woods  belong  to  the  type  designated 
as  savanna  for(*sts  and  are  l)etl(*r  considered  in  conn(*ction  with  the  study  of  the  grass 
formations.  At  the  (*xtn‘me  western  end  of  Panama  tin*  mons(K)n  forest  appears 
again  with  a  strongly  modiiied  composition  as  to  its  lloristic  elements,  hut  with  the 
sann*  general  characters. 


NEW  MINISTER  OF  NICAKAGI  A  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Sr.  Don  Diego  Manuel  Chamorro,  the  new  Minister  of  Niearagna  to  the  I  nited  States,  ])re.sente<I  his 
letters  of  credence  to  President  Wilson  on  August  7.  Sr.  Chamorro  is  a  son  of  a  former  President  of 
Nicaragua  and  has  held  important  positions  in  his  country.  In  1911  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  in  1913  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 


IMirito  t)y  llarrii)  tXc  KwinK- 


^  UOX.  THOMAS  SAMBOLA  JONKS,  KXVOY  KXTU AOKDINAUY  AND  MINISTER  ^ 

^  I'LENII’OTENTIAUY  TO  HONDI  RAS. 

Hon.  Thomas  Samhola  Jones,  appoinled  ejivoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  fnited  j 

States  to  the  Republic  of  Honduras  in  July',  19is,  was  I>orn  at  Jackson,  La.,  OetolK’r  .5,'isj9.  He  was  | 

educated  at  Centenan'  OoIIette,  holditi);  the  des'ri'es  of  A.  H.  and  A.  M.  from  that  institution,  and  took 
his  decree  in  law  at  Tulatie  I'niversity,  New  Orleans,  La,  Two  years  after  leavinc  college  he  l)eeame  i 

superititendent  of  pul)Iie schools  at  Baton  Rouge;  entering  jounialistn  alittle  later,  he  was  editor  of  the  i 

Louisiana  State  Journal,  and  also  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Louisiana  Educator.  He  served  as  ■ 

.secretary  toOov.  Foster,  of  Louisiana,  and  as  colonel  on  Ihestalls  of  various  sticce'ssive  governors  of  the 
I  State.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  the  southern  comtnis.sioner  for  the  St.  Louis  Fixposition,  and  from  i 

19tl2  to  1912  was  judge  of  the  Inferior  Criminal  Court  of  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge.  From  1912  to  191.i  he  t  j 

I  was  commissioner  at  large  for  the  Panama-l’acifle  International  Exiiosition  at  San  Francisco,  and  since  i 

1912  has  iH'cn  a  memiM'r  of  the  Louisiana  (ieneral  Assembly.  .\t  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  ,  4 

also  chairman  and  manager  of  the  siH'aker’s  bureau  of  the  Louisiana  State  Couticil  of  Defense,  and  di- 
rector  of  the  Red  Cross  for  the  sixth  congressional  district  of  Louisiana.  He  is  widely  known  for  his  j 

marked  ability  as  an  editor,  lawyer,  and  public  speaker.  f 
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DR.  M.VRIO  DIAZ  IRIZAR. 

Director  of  the  International  Trade-mark  Keftistration  Hureaii  of  Ilahana 


Dr.  Mario  Diaz  Irfzar  wa,s  appointed  Director  of  the  International  Trade-mark  Ketti-st  rat  ion  Bureau 
at  llabana  by  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Cuba  on  December  6,  1917.  Aided  by  the  direct 
personal  interest  of  President  Menocal,  Dr.  Diaz  Irizar  has  already  succeeded  in  arranging  many 
details  preliminary  to  the  operation  of  the  bureau.  Because  of  the'generous  attitude  of  the  Cul)an 
(rovernment  in  appropriating  $10,000  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  bureau,  and  $25,0(M)  toward 
the  cost  of  a  Imil  ling  to  serve  as  its  permanent  home,  as  weii  as  the  cession  of  a  site  for  the  same, 
the  early  realization  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  is  assured.  In  selecting  Dr.  Diaz  Irizar  to  be  director 
of  the  new  bureau.  President  Menocal  chose  a  well-known  attorney  who  has  l)et!orae  perhaps  the 
Ijest-known  Cuban  authority  on  trade-marks.  Dr.  Diaz  Irizar  was  born  in  Cienfuegos,  Cuba.  Part 
of  his  studies  were  carried  on  at  Viilanova  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  Institute  of  Matanzas; 
he  was  graduated  as  doctor  of  laws  at  the  University  of  llabana.  In  1911-12  he  won  the  gold  medal 
ollered  by  the  Bar  Association  of  llal)ana  for  an  e’ssav  on  trade-marks.  In  1915  he  was  olTicially 
congratulated  by  that  learned  Iwdy  upon  the  completion  of  an  elalnirate  study  of  the  law  of  trade¬ 
marks  and  patents,  a  stndy  sultsequently  pultlished  by  the  tJovertiment  of  Ciitta.  The  municipal 
administration  of  llabana  later  conferred  uixm  him  a  gold  medal  for  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  administrative  law.  Dt.  Diaz  Irizar  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Habana. 
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SEXOR  DON  LUIS  FIDEL  YANEZ,  FIRST  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
EMBASSY  OF  CHILE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Sf'iior  YiSnoz  entered  the  diplomatie  service  ol  his  country  in  1910  as  attach^ 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreijm  Relations.  In  1915  he  went  to  .Argentina  as 
Secretary  of  the  delegation,  presided  over  hy  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  Se'ftor  .Alejandro  Lira,  the  purpose  being  to  sign  in  Buenos  .Aires  the 
.A.  B.  C.  treaty.  In  1910  he  was  appointed  First  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of 
Chile  in  Japan  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  coronation  of 
the  present  Emperor,  and  remained  as  charge  d’affaires  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  minister,  Sefior  llerboso.  He  returned  from  Japan  to  be  again 
attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  until  February,  1917,  when  he 
was  chosen  by  his  Government  for  the  position  he  now  occupies. 
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C’«»pyr  nht  !>y  I'n.hTwoo.l  *  t’n.i.  rwooa.  N.  Y 

NKW  YORK'S  (JRKATKST  ForUTII  OK  Jl'LY  RARADK. 

July  4, 191H,  will  l)omomoml)l('a.s  tlu'day  upon  which  thccclchration  of  the  Independence  of  the  I 'nit  ed  States  was  ol»served  in  almost  every  (piarliT  of  the  earth  an<l  l»y  the  nienil>ers 
of  practically  every  nationality  in  the  world.  In  the  jrreat  American  metropolis  alone  over  lonjmn  imm,  woimm.  ami  chiMren  participated  in  the  pa^^eant.  “One  ami  all,  they 
marche<i  U'lieath  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  one  an<l  all,  they  pai<l  loyal  homage  to  the  land,  whetherof  their  hirth  or  their  adoption,  which  was  the  first  to  pro<*}aim  the  sacred  precept, 
•  (iov(‘rnment  of  the  people,  bv  the  peoph*,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  ’  ”  The  idea  of  having  a  spiK'ial  c<*lebration  of  the  day  bv  citizens  of  foreign  birth  and 
their  desc<‘n<iants  wiis  first  a<fvance<i  by  one  of  th(‘  organizations  of  foreign-born  citizens.  Rresideiit  Wilson  indorse<l  the  idea,  ami  it  spread  like*wif<irire  over  the  I'litire  country, 
so  that  when  th«*  <lay  arriv<»«l  celet>ratidns  on  a  j!reat<*r  scale  than  ha<l  <»ver  lK‘cn  known  took  plac*e  in  ev<»ry  city  and  in  «<very  village,  c*«Mebrations  in  whi<‘h  were  juin<‘<J  the  jMHip'ln 


Copyrijcht  by  Harris  6c  Ewina.  Washington  D.  C. 

C'lUiAN  HKAUTIES  WHO  PARTiriPATEI)  I\  THE  FOI  RTH  OF  Jl'LY  (  ELEHKATIOX  IS  WASHINiiTON. 

In  the  tenoral celobrat ion  of  the  national  holiday  of  the  Tnilcd  States  on  July  4,  I91S,  practically  all  of  the  Latin  American  HepuMics  participated.  In  Washinjrlon,  in  addition 
parade  of  representatives  of  all  the  countries,  the  Latin  American  Hepuhlics  held  a  s|)ecialc<'Jel)ration  on  the  iM^autiful  esplanade  m  front  of  the  Pan  American  rnlon 
Huilding.  Amongthecnieffeatures  were  the  performance  of  national  dances,  the  rendition  of  national  music  by  native  musicians,  si  riking  tableaux,  etc.  Amonj;  the  most  uniuue 
and  onj;inal  of  these  presentations  was  that  of  Cuba,  represented  by  the  young  ladies  pictured  above,  dres.sed  in  native  (’uban  costumes,  who  demonstrated  t  vpical  (’uban  songs 
and  dances.  The  photograph  shows  them  groilpt'd  at  the  marble  entrance  of  the  building. 


VENKZrELAX  BEAI  TIES  WHO  PAUTICIPATEO  IN  NEW  YOKE’S  KOI  HTH  OK  JI  LY  PAKADE. 


(irafing  the  beautiful  float  whieh  represented  the  Yeneziielan  eitizens  in  New  York’s  greatest  Kourih  of  July  parade  were  the  young  ladies  pictured  above.  Five  represented  as 
many  important  battles  in  their  country’s  \\  ar  of  indein'iidence,  while  three  personified  the  siiirits  of  tilory,  l.ilH’rty,  ami  Fame.  Their  names  and  subjects  repre.scnted,  reading 
from  left  to  right,  are  as  follows:  Irmis'Harret  de  Nazaris,  rcpreseiiting  the  Irattle  of  ('araboi)o;  Marla  Vivas  Perez,  the  battle  of  Hoyacil.-  Coriiia  Siiinctti,  “(Jlor.v”;  Adelina 
Spinetti,  “I.iliorty”;  Anita  Saphir,  "  Fame;”  Marta  J.  Haptista,  the  liattle  of  -A.vacucho:  S.  Eda  Jiigo,  the  battle  of  Pichiiicha:  and  Alicia  liaptista,  the  battle  of  Jiinin. 


I  lltui— S'l 
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Till-;  I!()I,1VI.\N  FL().\T  IN  NKW  VoUK’S  (iKi:.\T  FOI  KTH  i»F  .Il  LV  l-.MI.X  DF. 


Oiip  of  tho  handsomest  floats  in  the  (treat  parade  was  that  of  Bolivia.  Yoimc  Bolivian  fH'auties,  appropriately  eastiimed,  rejtresented  the  Itepuhlie,  while  tlie  lloal  t)ore  numerous 
pietures  of  Bolivian  heroes,  historic  seenes,  and  sueh  plaeards  as  ‘•'We  are  with  the  I'nited  Slates,”  “  Fought  1.")  years  against  autm'raey,”  ”  We  are  doing  our  liil  for  tlie  .\llies.” 
ete.  The  lifelike  figure  of  a  llama,  a  miniature  mountain,  palms,  etc.,  were  other  decorations.  Other  I.atin  American  Republics  represented  by  appro|)riate  floats  were  Cuba, 
Mexieo,  and  Panama,  while  one  float  represented  the  countries  of  Central  .\merica.  Consuls  and  their  stalls  and  representative  citizens  from  the  other  South  .\nierii  an  countries 
also  participated  in  the  parade. 
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Oil  'nnusdiiy,  July  11.  1918.  u  nu'ctinji  was  hold  at  tho  oflico  of 
the  Assistant  Soorotary  of  Stato.  tho  Hon.  William  Phillips,  for  tho 
purposo  of  prosontinj;  Dr.  Mario  Diaz  Irizar.  dirootor  of  tho  fntor- 
national  'rrado-mark  Rojiistration  Buroau  of  tho  Ainorioas,  (‘stah- 
lishod  at  Ilabana  hy  tho  ('uhan  Oovorninont,  to  roprosontativos  of  a 
nuinbor  of  tho  oxooutivo  dopartinonts  of  tho  Unitod  .Statos  intorostod 
in  th('  oporation  of  tho  now  buroau,  as  woll  as  to  rojirosontath'os  of 
intornational  orjranizations.  such  as  tho  Pan  Ainorioan  I'nion  and 
tho  Intornational  llijrh  ('onunission.  dirootly  oonoornod  with  any 
movornont  dosigni'd  to  oarry  into  offoot  intoinational  toohnioal 
troatios  botwoon  tho  Ami'i  ioan  Ropublios. 

At  tho  Fourth  Intornational  ('onloronoo  of  Ainorioan  Stati's  in 
Ihionos  Airos  in  August.  1910.  a  oonviMition  oonoorning  tho  pro- 
tootion  of  trado-marks  was  signod  by  ropri'sontath'os  of  20  Ainorioan 
Ropublios.  'riu'  oonvontion  jirovidod  for  tho  ostablishinont  of  two 
rogistration  biiroaus.  rospootivoly  at  Ilabana  for  North,  C'ontral,  and 
Wost  Indian  Ainorioa,  and  ono  at  Rio  di'  Janoiro  for  South  Ainoiioa. 
'I'lio  two  buri'aus  woro  iutondod  to  rogistor  oortilioatos  of  ownor- 
ship  of  trado-marks  issuod  by  tho  ros|)ootivo  trado-inark  ollioos  <d' tho 
count rios  of  oiigin  of  rogist rants.  'Hio  bureaus  woro  iutondod  to 
oxohango  each  wook  records  of  such  rogistration.  and  in  this  way, 
U|)on  tho  payment  of  a  single  fi'i'  at  either  of  tho  buriauis.  a  regis¬ 
trant  would  automatically  soouri'  proti'otion  of  his  trade-mark  in  all 
the  oountrios  of  tho  homisphoro  which  had  ratified  tho  oonvontion. 
When  two-thirds  of  tho  oountrios  oom|)rising  either  group  had  rati¬ 
fied  tho  oonvontion.  tho  buroau  oorrosponding  to  that  group  was  to 
bo  opened.  Aooordingly.  in  Dooombor,  1917,  the  President  of  (’uba 
was  able  to  inaugurate  tho  buroau  at  Ilabana  for  tho  northern 
group,  a  sullioiont  number  of  countries  having  ratified  tho  oonvontion. 
'Pho  buroau  at  Rio  do  Janoiro  can  not  bo  opened  until  throe  more 
oountrios  havi'  ratified  tho  oonvontion.  A  list  follows  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  two  groups  which  have  to  date  ratified  tho  oonvontion 
or  adhered  to  it : 

Southern  group:  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia. 

Xorthern  group:  Lnited  Statos,  Cidia.  Dominican  Republic,  Guate¬ 
mala.  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  ('osta  Rica. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  already  approjiriatod  .810. OOO  toward 
the  expenses  of  tho  buroau  during  its  first  year  of  oju'ration  and  has 
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codod  an  appropriate  site  for  the  const  met  ion  of  a  jx'rmancMit  home 
for  the  bureau.  It  has  furtlier  "enerously  eontrihnteil  toward  the 
cost  of  erecting;  sucli  a  home  to  the  amount  of  .?2o,()0().  The  total 
cost  of  erection  and  the  cost  of  maint('nance  of  the  bureau  will  Ix^ 
borne  l)y  the  countries  of  the  northern  <;roup,  respectively,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  tlie  proportional  contribution  made  by  the  American 
Republics  toward  the  support  of  tlx‘  Pan  American  rnion.  The 
same  procedure  will  l)e  followed  later  in  the  case  of  tlu>  Imrcxiu  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Ilaviii"  despatched  a  number  of  matters  preliminary  to  the  actual 
opening  of  the  Imreau,  Dr.  Mario  Diaz  Irlzar,  the  din^ctor,  proceedcxl 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  trade-mark  authorities  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Olfice.  His  conference  was  opened  formally, 
as  stated  above,  at  a  gcmeral  meeting  presided  over  by  tlx*  Assistant 
St>cretarv  of  State.  At  this  meeting  there  were  pres(‘nt : 

Hon.  Williiini  Phillips,  .V.-i.^istant  Secretary  of  State. 

His  excellency.  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Ct'spedes,  Minister  of  Cuba  to  the  I’nited  States. 

Dr.  -Mario  Diaz  Irizar. 

Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe,  -\ssistant  Secretary  of  th(“  Treasury  and  Secretary  (ieneral  of  the 
Central  Executive  Council,  International  Iliyh  ( 'oininission. 

lion.  K.  ,1.  Yanes,  .\ssistant  Director,  Pan  .\iuerican  I'nion. 

Hon.  .lanx's  T.  Xixvton,  ( 'ominissioner  of  Patents. 

Hon.  Lester  Woolsey,  .Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Hon.  .lulius  Lay,  Foreign  Trad**  .\dvisor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Hon.  Thorvald  Solherg,  Register  of  Coj)yright. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Mc(Juir(‘,  .\ssistant  Secretary  (Ieneral  International  High  Commission. 

XIr.  C.  P.  Carter,  assistant  to  the  chief,  llureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestir*  Commerce, 
Dei>arlment  of  Commerce. 

-Mr.  M.  Manx*',  assistant  to  the  .\dviser  on  Commercial  Treaties,  Department  of 
St  ite. 

After  Mr.  I^hillips  had  outliix'd  the  purposes  of  the  met'ting  and 
(*xpivssed  the  gratification  of  all  interested  jtartms  that  the  ('ul)an 
(iov(*rnment  had  Ixx'n  altle  so  jtromptly  and  vigorously  to  carry  into 
efftx't  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  convention  of  11)10,  Dr.  Diaz 
Irlzar  briefly  surveyed  the  task  which  the  bureau  at  Ilahana  would 
have  to  umh'rtake.  He  set  forth  the  steps  taken  by  the  (lOvcTiiment 
of  ('uha  to  give  (dh'ct  to  the  convention,  and  the  personal  wish  of 
Pivsident  Memx*al  to  help  in  any  way  possilrle. 

Dr.  Row<*  pointed  out  that  in  his  conference  here  Dr.  Diaz  Irlzar 
could  not  only  (h'rive  assistance  from  the  appropriate  technical  ofli- 
cials  in  the  formulation  of  his  rules,  hut  that  he  in  turn  could  he  of 
great  assist anc(*  to  these  officials  in  ])reparing  domestic  legislation 
here,  necessary  to  give  effect  in  the  Ihiited  States  to  the  Trade-Mark 
('on vent  ion. 

Mr.  Phillips  thanked  the  ('uhan  minister  for  the  prompt  and  effec¬ 
tive  way  in  which  the  (Government  of  ('uha,  and  in  which  he  per- 
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sonally  had  contrihiitod  to  tho  roalizatioii  of  llu>  systc'in  of  protoctioii 
of  this  ])ianch  of  industrial  proju'rty  coiitc'niplatc'd  hy  tho  convc'iition 
of 

llis  (‘\c(dl(‘iu*y,  tlu'  ininistt'i-  of  ('uba.  tluMi  (‘xpn'sscd  tlu*  sima'ro 
int(Mition  of  his  (lovorrinuMit  to  do  all  that  mijiht  ho  iw'oossary  to 
niako  tlu'  work  of  tho  now  huroau  in  (‘vtuy  way  satisfactory. 

A  small  oommittoo  was  then  s(>lootod  to  ooid’(‘r  with  Dr.  Diaz  Irizar 
during  his  stay  in  Washinjjton. 

DOMINICAN'  HEITHI.K  . 

On  duly  1.  I'.thS,  the  military  govornmont  issiual  iHyuIations 
rospootinj>:  manufaoturo.  importation,  preparation,  distrihution.  pro¬ 
scription.  sah'  or  <»ift  of  opium,  morphiiu'.  oocaino.  and  other  nar¬ 
cotic  dru^s.  hy  which  it  is  made  ilio<;al  to  |)(‘rform  any  of  tho  acts 
montionod  on  tho  part  of  any  person,  linn,  sociidy  or  corporation, 
which  has  not  Ix'on  rogistorod  under  tho  rojrulations  and  paid  for 
and  obtained  tlu‘  c('rtificato  |)i’ovidod  thereby. 

Gl'ATE.MALA. 

Jiy  ])rosidontial  docroo  of  February  1,  I'.HS.  every  physician,  phar¬ 
macist.  or  dentist,  national  or  fori'i^n,  exercisinj;  Ids  profession  in 
(iuatemala  is  attached  to  the  Ked  t’ross  and  requireil  to  render  service 
as  reijuired  by  the  society  whenever  necessary,  d'he  decree  regulates 
the  manner  in  Avhich  the  services  are  to  be  rendered  and  provitles  for 
fees. 

liy  act  of  the  National  Assembly  of  April  2S,  101 S,  an  additional 
im|)ort  on  consumjdion  is  jdaced  on  each  bottle  of  spirits  of  .3  jiesos 
per  bottle.  The  revenue  derived  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  national  buildings  injured  or  destroyed  by  earth  piake. 

By  presidential  decree  of  May  4,  1918,  martial  law  is  continued 
throughout  the  Republic.  It  is  declared  that  the  decree  No.  731. 
suspending  individual  guaranties  provided  in  Title  11  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  is  in  full  force  and  effect. 

By  act  of  National  Assembly  of  A))ril  28.  1918.  the  President  is 
fully  authorized  during  the  recess  of  the  assembly  to  incur  and  pay 
off  loans,  reform  tariffs,  modify  budgets,  and  prescribe  any  regulations 
conducive  to  the  betterment  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  country, 
tt)  arrange  finally  for  the  public  internal  ilebt  and  the  reconstruction 
of  public  buildings.  An  account  of  how  this  authority  is  exercised 
is  to  be  made  to  the  assembly  at  its  next  session. 

.MEXICO. 

By  iiresidential  decree  of  April  26,  1918,  an  internal  stamp  tax  is 
[daced  on  gold,  silver,  and  industrial  metals  as  follows; 
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A.  Kisrht  |)<T  cent  on  the  valiK*  of  s;ol(l  and  silver  ex]Mirt(>(l  in  the  form  of  ore.  con¬ 
centrates.  eyani(l<‘  or  sul]iliid<‘s  or  snieltinsr  r(‘sidiiunis.  or  in  any  other  forni  coinhincd 
or  mixed  witli  snlistances  not  |)ro]K-tiy  known  as  metals. 

1).  Seven  |K‘r  cent  on  tlie  value  of  trold  and  silver  ex|>orted  after  th<'  same  has  Ik’Oii 
tr<‘ated  in  the  country  up  to  the  srrade  of  la'iny  comhined  or  alloyed  only  with  metals, 
no  matter  what  may  lx-  the  proportion  of  th*-  mixture. 

C.  Six  ]M“r  cent  on  the  vali’.<‘  of  coi)]:er  exported  in  the  form  of  or<‘  or  coticentrates 
of  le.ss  than  50  per  <‘ent  copper.  When  the  New  York  price  of  electrolytic  coi)per  i.s 
le.ss  than  20  cents  I*.  S.  currency  ]x-r  ])oiind  this  tax  will  he  5  jier  cent. 

1).  Five  ]x*r  cent  on  the  value  of  cop])er  in  hars.  mattis.  or  concentrates  of  more  than 
50  ]H“r  cent  copper  content,  ami  IIOO  irrams  of  silver  and  5  yrams  of  trold  [wr  ton.  the 
Xew  York  price  of  coj)]«‘r  In'iny  20  cents  per  i>onnd  or  over.  The  silver  and  jrold  ])ay 
under  paratrraphs  and  1!.  except  as  hereafter  set  out. 

E.  In  the  case  al>ov<‘.  when  the  Xew  York  value  of  cop|K*r  is  less  than  20  cents 
r.  S.  currency  per  ]x)nnd.  the  import  on  the  co])])er  content  is  reducecl  to  -1  jier  cent. 

!•'.  Two  and  a  half  ))er  cent  of  the  value  of  copjx-r  in  hars.  mattis.  and  concentrates 
ha  vine  a  copper  content  of  more  than  50  jH“r  cent  and  le.ss  than  iKM)  erams  of  silver  and 
5  irrams  of  <rold  jx*r  ton,  without  reirard  to  the  Xew  York  mark(‘t  ]irice  of  co])jMir. 

<i.  Thre<*  percent  of  the  value  of  lead,  tunirsten.  molyhdenum.  man.irane.se,  trraphite, 
and  mercury. 

II.  One  jMT  cent  of  the  value  of  zinc.  tin.  antimony,  and  other  metals  or  minerals 
and  suhsiances  containinp:  the  same  not  cla.ssilied  in  the  jiarairraphs  alxive. 

1.  S<‘V<*n  ]x*r  cent  of  the  value  of  trold  and  silver  jiresented  at  the  mint  for  coinasre. 

The  mint  will  receive  for  coinafre  troldand  silver  from  private  individuals,  without 
limit  as  to  gold,  and  as  to  silver  on  special  order  from  the  treasury  department.  Pure 
gold  is  to  Ix'  taken  at  the  rate  of  l.:53:i.;5:l  jxiscxs  (M(‘xican  gold  i  per  kilogram  and  ])ure 
silver  at  the  Xew  York  jirice  in  Mexican  money  as  of  the  day  of  presentation  at  the 
mint . 

The  im]X)rt  is  not  to  lx*  collected  on; 

A.  (Md  national  or  foreign  gold  coins  presented  at  the  mint  for  recoinage. 

1$.  (lold  and  silver  ex|x)rted  in  tin*  form  of  ore.  (‘arth  or  jxiwder,  in  the  natural 
state  or  mechanically  concentrated,  and  in  cyanides,  sulphides,  or  smelting  re.sidu- 
ums,  provided  that  the  amount  of  gold  d(X‘s  not  excet'd  2  grams  jx*r  ton  and  the 
amount  of  silver  250  grams  jx‘r  ton. 

<’o])|X‘r  ore  of  less  than  3  per  cent  copjxT  content;  lead  ore  of  le.ss  than  8  per 
cent,  and  zinc  ore  of  le.ss  than  15  pt*r  cent  zinc  content. 

I).  (told  and  .silver  jmxluced  hy  smelting  foreign  ores.  Four  months’  jx-riod  for 
smelting  allowed. 

K.  (told  and  silver  employed  in  national  industries. 

F.  Mineral  specimens  in  the  natural  state  up  to  10  kilograms  in  weight  and  10  pesos 
in  value. 

In  xho  same  decree  the  annual  mine  jtroperty  tax  is  fixed  on  a 
progressive  scale  as  follows; 

From  I  to  5  |H*rtem‘ncias  (claims)  at  the  rate  of  (i  pesos  yt>arly  per  iwrtenencia 
or  2  jK‘sos  per  tercio  phird). 

From  6  to  50  jxtrtenencias  at  the  rate  of  !t  jx*sos  yt'arly  |x‘r  iM*rtenencia  or  3  jx'.sas 
per  tercio. 

From  51  to  1(X)  jxtrtenencias  at  the  rate  of  12  jx'.sos  yearly  jx*r  pertenencia  or  4 
]X“sos  ix“r  tercio. 

Above  100  ]x*rtenencias  at  the  rale  of  18  pesos  yearly  jx“r  jx*rlenencia  or  0  jx'sos 
per  tercio. 

The  progres.sive  feature  i.s  to  lx*  a]>])lied  in  all  cases  wh(‘r<*  |X“rtenencias  Ix'long  to 
the  same  owner  and  an*  re,gistered  in  the  same  min<*ral  district. 
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TAXAMA. 

By  presidontial  (locroe  of  MuitIi  '2'2.  191 S,  it  is  provided  that  in 
eases  wliere  executive  permission  is  jiranted  for  tlie  importation  of 
arms  and  munitions  a  copy  of  the  |)ermit  shall  at  one('  l)e  forwarded 
to  the  Panaman  consul  at  tin*  forei<;n  j)ort  of  shipim'iit. 

SAI.VAl )()!{. 

The  Xational  Assend)ly  on  Marcli  4,  lOlS,  r('p(‘ale(l  the  act  of  April 
24,  1917,  ]dacin<;  an  export  duty  of  50  cents  gold  on  liides  of  all  kinds. 
The  only  export  duty  on  hides  at  present  is  that  imposed  1)}’  execu¬ 
tive  decree  of  June  1 191t),  IS  cents  per  kilo. 


furni'AY. 


Oil  February  (i,  191 S,  executive  a])|)roval  was  given  to  the  act  of 
Congress  imposing  a  real  ])roperty  fax.  The  new  law  is  applicable 
in  all  parts  of  tlie  Republic  except  in  the  Department  of  Montevideo. 
The  tax  is  4  pesos  per  thousand  on  rural  properties  up  to  the  value 
of  2,500  pesos  and  41  i)esos  per  tliousand  upon  rural  properties 
valued  above  that  sum.  Improvements  are  not  to  be  taxed  on  rural 
projK'i'ty.  On  urban  and  suburban  proj)erty  the  tax  is  hi  per  thou¬ 
sand  u])on  land  and  improvements. 

By  executive  decree  of  February  S,  191S,  the  export  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  food  substances  is  prohibiteil: 

Legumes  and  flour  made  thereof,  tubers,  fruits,  vegetables,  fowls, 
butter,  and  eggs. 

On  March  22,  1918,  Congress  authorized  tlie  executive  to  issue 
bonds  up  to  4,000.t)()()  jiesos  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  to  be  known 
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INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


'I'Ik'  (lovc'iiiiiK'iits  of  lloiiduras  aiid  Salvador,  on  April  (>  last. 
a<;r('(‘d  upon  a  (•<»nv(>ntion  of  limits  to  d(‘t('rmiiu“  tlirir  didVroncos 
r(‘j;ardin5;  tlu*  (Umiarcatiou  of  tlio  dividiii<i  liiio  on  tlio  land  frontier 
s(‘paratin<'  the  two  countries.  The  contract in<;  parties  pursuant  to 
this  convention  will  name  commissioners  who  will  orjianize  a  mixcal 
commission  of  limits  ehar<;ed  with  the  settlement  of  the  pending; 
doubts  and  dillieulties  re<:ardin^  the  common  land  fronti('i'  and  to 
mark  upon  the  land  the  dividins;  liiu'  as  tlu'v  find  it.  'I'he  points  or 
lines  on  wliieh  the  mixed  commission  may  la*  in  entiri*  aeeoid  shall 
constitute  the  un(|uestioned  d(>mareation  <»f  the  frontier  in  respect 
to  tlie  said  points  and  lines.  'I'he  points  which  may  not  he  settled 
hy  the  commission  sliall  he  sui)mitted  to  the  inappealahh*  arbitral 
ileeision  of  llis  Majesty  tla*  Kinj;  of  Sj)ain.  or  failin';  such,  to  any 
one  of  tlu*  Presidents  of  the  Latin-Ameriean  l\(*pul)lies  who  may  he 
a<;reed  upon  l)y  the  ehane(*lleries  of  both  countries.  Provide*'!  that 
if  l)(*fore  sul)mittin<;  tlu*  matter  to  any  of  the  arbitrators  m(*ntioned, 
the  (’<*ntral  American  Court  of  dustiee  is  i(*(*stahlished  with  the 
id(*ntieal  organization  it  has  had.  tlie  point  or  points  in  controversy 
shall  la*  d(>eid(*d  by  tlu*  said  court.  'I'lie  two  (loveiaiments  reserve 
to  th(*mselv(*s  tlu*  rifjht  to  form  a  sp(*eial  mix(*d  commission  to  ivsolvo 
in  a  friendly  mamu*r  any  diff(*r(*nees  as  to  limits,  tlu*  decisions  of 
which  an*  to  la*  resp(*eted  by  tlu*  commission  ehar<;(*d  with  tlu*  <;(*n(*ral 
study  of  tlu*  frontier  line. 

On  K('hruarv  2S  last,  in  'I'c'juei'ialpa.  ph'nipotentiaries  of  Honduras 
and  .Salvador  si<;n(*d  a  tr(*aty  of  fn*'*  eomnu*ree  hetw(*en  the  two 
eountri(*s.  Accordin';  to  this  tr(*aty  tlu*!''*  shall  he  absolute  freedom 
of  comnu*ree  respectin';  natural  products  and  products  manufactun*'! 
from  raw  material  ])r(alueed  in  either  of  tlu*  republics;  bein';  excluded 
therefrom  articles  of  <;overnnu*nt  monopoly,  or  which  may  hereafter 
become  such,  in  the  respective  count ri(*s.  'I'lie  pnalucts  above  men¬ 
tioned.  excej)t  coffee,  hides,  and  ci';ar(*tt(*s  shall  he  fre*  of  import, 
export,  and  transit  duties.  'I'he  hi<;h  contractin';  ])arties  reco<;nize 
the  desirability  of  makin<;  uniform  their  r(*sp(*ctiv(*  customs  tariffs 
and  will  mum*  (h*h*j;at('s  who  shall  study  tlu*  same  and  indicate  the 
manner  of  doinj;  away  with  existin';  differences,  'flu*  freedom  of 
commerce  established  is  aj;r(*ed  upon  only  with  resp(*ct  to  traffic  by 
the  land  frontiers  and  through  tlu*  ports  of  the  (lulf  of  Fonseca.  'I'he 
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{•ontracting  j)arti(‘s  doclarc  tliat  tlu'  ('X(Mni)ti()ns  stipulattMl  in  llu* 
tic'aly  grow  out  of  tlu*  honds  tliat  unite'  tlu'iu  as  uu'udx'rs  of  a  single' 
iiiitietnality,  agroi'ing  tlu'ie'hy  tee  ele'ueenne'e'  e'ennnu'i'e'ial  agre'i'ine'Uts 
wliie'h  tlu'v  may  leave'  with  eethe'r  e-eeiintrie's  iinel  wliie-h  might  give* 
greeunel  feer  a  like'  favorable'  e'eme'e'ssieen.  anel  eh'e-hiring  the'  prc'se'ut 
e'einve'lltieen  nenu'd’e'e'tive'  if  the'V  Iinel  tlu'inse'l ve's  eehlige'el  te)  e-eene-e'ele 
a  like'  tre'atme'iit  tee  thiiel  eonni lie's,  d'lu'  eluiiitiein  eif  the'  tivaty  is  tei 
be'  six  ye'ars,  tei  contimu'  feii’  eitlu'i'  like'  te'rms  eif  six  ye'ars  in  siu'e-essiein, 
preivieh'el  that  he'feire'  the'  te'iininatiem  eif  any  te'rm  it  be'  neit  ele'iienine'e'el 
upein  tliie'e'  meinths’  neitie'e'. 

'I'lu'  ('eingre'ss  eif  the'  Ke'pnblie'  eif  rruguay  appreive'el  by  law  ein 
Fe'bruarv  2  last  the'  tre'aty  feir  e'xtraelitiein  eif  e-riminals  signoel  in  Kio 
el('  diiiu'iro  De'e'e'inhe'r  27,  lilKi,  by  the'  ministe'rs  eif  feiivign  re'latieins 
of  Brazil  anel  rruguay. 

On  Fe'bruarv  4  last  the'  e'Xe'hange'  eif  latilie-atieins  eif  the  jxistal- 
jiackage'  conve'ntiein  c'ole'brate'el  in  Kiei  de'  daiu'iro  dune  22,  1916, 
hi'tween  Brazil  anel  (’hile  was  e'lfe'e'teel.  Accoreling  tei  this  convention 
]ieistal  ]iackag('s  may  be  sent  freim  one  ceinntrv  to  the  either  u])  tei 
d  kile)grams  weight  witheint  declaratiein  of  value'.  Each  ])ackage 
.sent  freiin  Brazil  to  ('hile  shall  )iay  1  franc  for  te'rriteirial  se'i'vie-e'  and 
eae'h  jiae'kage'  sent  freim  ('Idle  to  Brazil  1  frane'  7.")  centime's  feir  the 
like'  se'ivie'e'.  The'  aineiiint  eif  jKistage  upon  the  jiae-kage's  shall  be 
lixe'el  by  tlu'  aelministratiein  of  eirigin  in  ae'ceird  with  the  legislation 
eif  the'  re'spe'e-tive'  e'eiuntry.  This  ceinvention  will  ri'iiiain  in  fore-e'  until 
eine'  eif  the  jiarties  shall  with  eine  year’s  notice  make  knenvn  to  the 
eithe'r  its  elesire  tei  ]nit  an  enel  theretei. 

The  President  eif  the  Be'jniblic  eif  Salvaelor  on  February  4  past, 
a])])reive'd  the  conventiein  feir  exe'bange  eif  postal  meiney  orelers 
celebrated  Xovember  22,  1917,  between  Argentina  anel  Salvador. 
Ace-ording  to  this  conventiein  the  postal  aelmiiustratieins  eif  Salvador 
anel  of  Argentina  shall  establish  a  service  of  jieistal  meiney  eirders 
betwc'cn  the  two  countries  uneler  jireivisions,  final  jireitoceil  anel  re'gu- 
latieins  agreeel  upein  in  Rome.  The  Argentine  Reiniblie'  will  issue  in 
American  deillars  the  orelers  whie'h  are  to  be  ]iaiel  in  Salvaeleir,  aelojit- 
ing  as  a  rate  of  legal  conversiein  81  e'epial  tei  l,ivoo  jicseis  Argentine 
golel  (81-  l.OdG  jH'sos  geilel),  anel  Salvaeleir  will  issue  in  Argentine 
geilel  money  orders  to  be  paiel  in  Argentina,  e'eiunting  American  dol¬ 
lars  at  the  rate  above  establislu'd.  The  maximum  arnenint  of  the 
eirelers  to  be  e'xchange'el  between  the'  two  e'eiuntrie's  is  limiteel  at  jirese'iit 
tei  8100  anel  eirelers  are  not  to  be  issueel  feir  h'ss  value  than  dO  centaveis 
Argentine  gold.  The  exchange  eiflice's  shall  be,  ein  the  part  of  Salva¬ 
eleir,  San  Salvador,  and  on  the  ]iart  eif  Argentina.  Bueneis  Aires. 
Xeithe'r  the  issue  of  te'legraiihie'  meiney  orelers  neir  the  transmissiein  eif 
]ieistal  orelers  by  exjire'ss  is  tei  be  aelmittc'el. 


'rile  iKH'tl  for  ill!  int(McIian^(‘  of  iuforniatioii  on  oducatioiial  mattc'is 
lias  loiiii  Ix'.cii  f('lt  by  tlio  loadors  of  tliouii'lit  in  tin'  AnKM'ican  Kopiib- 
lics.  As  ('ally  as  KtOG.  at  tlu'  Tliiril  Pan  Anu'iican  ('onfcMonci'  at 
Kio  (!('  .Taiu'iro,  a  (('solution  was  a(lo|)t('(l  antborizinii’  tin'  Pan  Ann'i- 
ican  rnion  (tlu'ii  tin'  lnt('rnational  liuiran  of  Anu'iican  Ki'publics) 
“to  supply  information  on  ('ducat ional  inattcis."  a  r('s(>lution  wliicli 
was  r('it('rat(al  by  tlu'  fourth  (•onf('r('nc('.  at  Buenos  Aires  in  IGIO. 
'I'lie  First  and  S('eon(l  I’an  American  Seientilie  ('on‘i;r('ss('s,  too,  made 
iveommendations  to  this  ('(b'ct.  At  the  latter  eonjrivss,  lu'ld  in 
Washiiiiiton  in  IGlo-lG,  an  important  ivsolution  was  pass('d  urjjinii 
the  orjianization  in  eomu'ction  with  the  Ibin  American  rnion  of  a 
department  of  education  with  tlie  broaih'st  iiowers  for  serviti”:  the 
('(Uicational  interests  of  the  Americas,  dlie  matter  has  for  some  time 
be('n  under  consideration  by  the  <rov('rninir  board  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Ihiion,  and  after  the  im'etinj;  of  the  last  scientific  congrciss 
definite  steps  were  taken  hy  the  board  to  eirate  a  special  sivtion  of 
('ducation  in  the  olliee,  but  because  of  finaneial  limitations  it  was 
determined  on  May  2.  1017.  that  the  assistant  diivetor  should  give 
special  att('ntion  to  the  (hnx'lopment  of  a  idan  for  the  organization 
of  the  s('etion.  On  Novemher  7.  11)17,  the  assistant  director  suh- 
mitted  to  the  governing  hoard  a  report  covering  the  preliminary 
work  that  had  Ix'en  done,  and  later  a  special  eommitt('('  on  education, 
consisting  of  the  amhassador  of  Mexico  and  the  ministers  of  rrugua}', 
Guatemala,  Veiu'zuola,  and  Golombia,  was  apiiointed  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  in  n'gard  to  the  d('V('lopm('nt  of  the  section  of 
education. 

Without  a  large  increase  in  expenditure  and  considerable  additions 
to  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  many  of  the  (luti('s  that  have  b('('n  sugg('st('(l  at  various 
times  for  the  section  of  ('ducation,  such  as  the  publication  of  impor¬ 
tant  works  on  ('ducation  and  the  promotion  in  each  country  of  the 
scu'ntific  study  of  educational  problems,  but  there  is  much  that  can 
he  done  (wen  with  the  pn'sent  r('sourees. 

"Hie  first  step  tak('n  by  the  section  of  education  has  h('('n  to  s('cur(' 
all  possible  information  n'garding  ('ducational  systems  and  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  Republics  of  America,  ('onvspomh'iice  has  Ixx'.n  carried 
on  with  the  educational  officials  of  each  of  the  Lat in-American 
countries,  and  the  information  re(iu(>st('d  is  being  recehxHl  and  classi- 
IIK 
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|i('(l  so  as  to  inako  it  available'  for  consiiltatioii.  Data  (•oiic('iiiin>j 
('(liH'atioiial  institutions  of  tho  rnitod  Status  has  boon  sucurc'd  in 
SOUK'  casus  tbronjib  the  assistance  <d‘  the  Bureau  of  Kduuation  and 
in  others  ley  direct  eorrespondeneee  with  a  larjie  nuinber  of  universi¬ 
ties.  etdlciies.  and  schools,  as  well  as  various  s|)('eial  ageueic's  inter¬ 
ested  in  promotin';:  tlu'  well-la'in'.';  of  Latin-Aineriean  stinb'nts  in 
this  country.  A  list  has  ta'cn  prepared  and  distributed  widely 
throujihout  Latin  America  showing  what  institutions  (about  oO  at 
the  present  time)  make  special  oilers  of  free  instruction,  and  in  a  few 
cases  a«lditional  scholarship  aid.  to  Latin  American  students.  'Phe 
attitude  of  eollejie  and  university  odieials  in  the  Lnitc'd  States  has 
b('('n  uniformly  libeial  and  cordial  to  a  most  gratifvinj;  degree. 

'Hu'  section  of  education  of  the  Ban  American  Lnion  is  iii  constant 
etnrespondenee  with  a  huge  number  of  students  in  Latin  America 
wishinir  to  take  advantage  of  the  offers  of  free  instruction  made  by 
tlu'se  institutions,  or  in  (piest  of  information  as  to  the  special  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  for  the  stiidy  of  medicine,  engineering,  agrie\ilture,  or 
othei'  i)rofessions.  'Hu'.  eretlentials  of  these  applicants  have  been 
translated  into  Lnglish  by  the  section  of  education  and  submit te<l  to 
the  eolh'ge  or  university  selected  by  the  student.  In  most  eases 
aeeeptanee  (d‘  the  credentials  has  been  secured,  together  with  the 
assignment  of  seludarships  covering  tuition.  In  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances.  however,  students  have  liad  to  give  up  the  plan  of  coming 
to  the  Ihiited  States,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  living  and  trav¬ 
eling  expenses  and  other  uncertainties  of  life  caused  by  the  war. 
Notwithstanding  this  situation,  wliich  might  be  considered  discour¬ 
aging  to  the  establishment  of  a  steady  current  of  students  from 
Latin  America,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  state  that  the  movement 
of  students  from  Latin  America  to  the  I’nited  States,  which  has  had 
a  notable  increase  in  lecent  years,  has  been  given  a  great  impetiis 
by  the  world  war  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  because  of  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  educational  facilities  offered  by  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  of  the  United  .States  and  their  recognition  of 
educational  methods  and  progress  in  Latin  America.  The  ('ommitteo 
on  Kriemlly  Relations  Among  Foreign  Students,  a  philanthropic 
organization  in  New  York,  estimates  that  there  are  now  2. ()()()  of 
these  young  Latin  Americans  in  the  United  .States. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles,  even  in  normal  times,  to  the  coming 
of  vast  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  eager  to  complete 
their  education  in  the  United  States,  and  likewise  to  a  recij)rocal 
movement  of  North  American  students  to  Latin  American  countries, 
is  the  great  expense  of  traveling  so  far  from  home  and  maintaining 
themselves  for  several  years  in  a  foreign  land.  Various  suggestions 
have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  student  pensions,  by  the 
American  (lovernments  or  by  private  organizations,  which  would 
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inak(“  |)ossil)l»‘  on  a  lai'jic  scal»“  this  int(‘rchan}>:('  of  studonts  hotwocn 
lli(‘  AiiK'ricas.  so  fra\i<:lil  witli  ])ossil)ilitic's  for  llu*  (l(>v('lo])mont  of 
internal ioiial  <foo(l  will.  The  jiraetiee  of  ])ensionin<i  students  for 
study  ahr<»ad  is  <juite  eonuuon  among  the  Latin  Ameriean  (lovern- 
nu'iits.  and  it  is  ho])ed  tliat  sonu'  ])raetieal)le  ])lan  may  la'  work('<l 
out  to  nu'et  tliis  need. 

An  inti'rehang('  of  t('aehers  and  ])rof('ssors  is  another  |)lias('  of  ('du- 
eational  ra])|)roelu'ment  which  has  been  tin*  object  of  much  earnest 
thouglit  and  diseussi(»n.  The  advantages  to  he  gaiiu'd  in  this  way 
from  tlie  l)i(»ad('ning  of  tlu'  tc'aelu'rs’  viewpoint  are  olnious:  tlu' 
realization  of  the  id('a  oilers  some  practical  dillieulties.  Agreat  many 
teachers  in  the  Lniti'd  State's  aie'  ge'iiuinely  interested  iti  tlu'  Latin 
Anu'riean  countries,  and  have  wiitti'ii  to  tlu'  Pan  Ameriean  Lnion 
n'lative'  to  obtaining  a  ])osition  in  oiu'  of  tla'in.  Lnh'ss,  how('V('r.  tin' 
tc'aeber  is  thorougbly  familiar  with  tlu'  language'  eef  the'  e-ountry  tee 
whie'h  he'  wishe's  te)  ge),  jinel  is  a  spe'e-ieilist  in  e-e'rtitin  brane-lu's  eef  instrue-- 
tieen,  sue-h  as  ])hysical  triiining.  agrie  ultuiiil  eelue'iition.  the'  Meaite'sseeri 
me'theeel.  e'te.,  be  is  at  a  elisaelvanteige'  eis  e'eunieiireel  with  the'  teae-he'rs 
triiineel  in  the  native  luei’nnd  scheeeds,  nninv  e)f  which  are  ve'ry  well 
eepiippe'el.  Meere'en'cr,  sahirie's  eef  te'ae-he'rs  e  re'  leewer  in  meest  Latin 
Anu'rican  eeeuntrie's  tlnin  in  the'  Lnite'e!  Steite's.  althenigh  living 
expense's  are'  alsee  leewe'r.  The'n.  teee*.  a  m.-ijeeiity  eef  the'  te'iiehe'rs  wish 
te)  s))enel  eenly  ii  ye'ar  eer  twee  in  a  feereign  e-eeuntry,  iinel  me)st  institu- 
tieens  de)  met  e'are*  te)  e'm|)le)y  a  ])e'rse)n  win)  ele)e's  not  e'xpe'ct  te)  be  pe'r- 
manent.  If,  he)we've'r,  a  e-olle'ge  e)r  university  in  the  rniteel  State's 
exchange's  teachers  witii  a  similar  institution  in  Leitiii  Anu'riea,  this 
difficulty  is  obviate'el.  aiiel  both  the  eolle'ge  aiiel  the  teacln'r  have  some¬ 
thing  ele'linite  to  count  on  in  making  the  arrange'iue'iit.  It  woulel 
se'eni  that  teae'hers  of  language's  woulel  have  a  bette'r  eijijieirtunitT  te) 
('iite'r  first  into  such  an  e'xchaiige  e)f  pe)sitie)ns,  and  the  ])lan  coulel  ve'ry 
aelvantage'e)usly  be  exte'inle'd  te)  instrue'te)rs  in  histeiry,  ge'e)gra])hy. 
ce)ninie're-e'  anel  ge)ve'rnme'nt,  always  ])re)vieling  tbese  we're  sufrn'iently 
familiar  with  the  language  e)f  the  e-eeiintry  wbe're  the'v  are  te)  give  their 
service's.  In  the  case  of  elistinguished  ])re)fe*ssors  who  lecture  on  inter¬ 
national  topics,  inter])reters  are  sonu'timees  useel,  but  feer  the  rank  anel 
file  e)f  instructors,  ability  to  teach  in  the  language  e)f  the  foi-eign  e-oun- 
try  we)ulel  be,  if  not  a  rer^uisite,  at  least  a  great  asset. 

In  such  an  exchange  arrange'ine'iit  the  trave'ling  e'xjie'iises  e'ould  be 
met  e'itlu'r  by  the  teache'r  himself  or  by  the  institutiem  seneling  him,  as 
might  seem  best :  in  many  case's  a  teacher  woulel  be  glad  to  pay  tlii'se 
e.xiiense's  in  return  for  the  oppeertunity  affemle'el  him  for  travel  and 
wieler  exjierience. 

Another  plan  now  being  trieei  by  a  elistinguishe'd  South  American 
eelue-ator  is  to’^senel  young  normargraeluates  abroael  for  a  year,  posi¬ 
tions  being  fouml  feer  them  by  jie'isonal  frienels  e)f  his  in  the  United 
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Stall's.  SoiiH'  Stnti'  univi'rsity  or  otlior  lar<;('  I'llucational  institution 
in  tins  country  inij^lit  "uaranti'c  to  jilacc  a  certain  nuinhcr  of  tcaclii'rs 
each  year,  in  exclianjie  for  a  similar  <iuarante('  on  the  ])arl  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  in  Latin  America. 

'I'lie  section  of  education  of  the  Pan  American  rnion  will  heartily 
welcoini'  any  suf^ifestions  aloii}'  these  lines,  and  wishes  particularly  to 
hear  from  educational  institutions  in  any  of  the  American  Hepuhlics 
willing;  to  enter  into  an  exehanjje  arranjjement.  This  organization  is 
the  one  calli'd  u]>()n  to  act  as  a  clearin';  house  in  all  such  matti'rs. 

'I'lie  study  of  Sj)anish  in  the  United  States  <;oes  forward  hy  leaps 
and  hounds,  and  ]^)rtu<;uese  also  is  l)ecomin<;  more  popular,  while 
coiirsi's  in  Latin  American  history,  geography,  and  commerce,  and 
inti'inational  relations  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  curricula  of 
scliools  and  colleges.  The  section  of  education  would  he  very  glad 
to  receive  information  regarding  courses  in  these  subjects  offered  any¬ 
where.  as  well  as  re])orts  concerning  Spanish  or  Portuguese  clubs, 
Latin  American  student  associations,  and  periodicals  relating  to  these 
activities.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Pan  American  Union  that  this  section 
may  serve  as  a  clearing  house,  as  has  already  been  said,  for  all  those 
desiring  information  about  educational  matters  in  any  of  the  American 
Hepuhlics,  and  for  all  movements  looking  to  the  ])romotion  of  Jhin 
Amerieanism  through  the  interchange  of  students  and  teachers,  and, 
in  general,  to  the  upbuilding  of  educational  reciprocity  and  ju'ogress 
in  all  the  Americas.  The  section  of  education  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  specific  iiu[uiries  that  may  be  made  regarding  education  in  any 
part  of  the  Americas,  and  especially  to  offer  all  possible  assistance  to 
students,  whether  from  Latin  America  or  from  the  United  States,  who 
desire  information  regarding  the  opportunities  open  to  them  in  their 
sister  republics. 
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Revista  Ti'cnica  Ferroviaria.  La  Plata.  Monthly. 

Revista  Teh'finifica.  Mnenos  .Aires.  Monthly. 

Revista  de  Tncnman.  Tncnman.  Monthly. 

Rio  Nc'firo.  (JeiKTal  Roca.  AA'(>ekly. 


BOOK  XOTES. 
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l,a  Sciiuuia.  Mendoza.  Weekly. 

SoutluTii  Cross.  Miienos  Aires.  Weekly. 

The  Standard  Mail  Supplement.  Buenos  Air(‘s.  Weekly. 

The  Times  of  .Vrfjenlina.  Miietios  .\ires.  Weekly. 

BOLIVIA. 

Holeti'ti  de  la  Soeiedad  (Jeofirafiea  de  I.a  Paz.  I.a  Paz.  Irregular. 

K1  Tiempo.  I.a  Paz.  Daily. 

K1  Tietnpo.  Potosi.  Daily. 

BRAZIL. 

.Xviaeao  Xaeional.  Rio  de  .Janeiro.  Monthly. 

ISoletim  da  Alfandej;a  de  Rio  ile  Janeiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Irre>;ular. 

Ihdetim  da  Assoeiaviio  Commercial.  Santos.  Monthly. 

Roletim  da  Assoeiayao  Commereial  do  Parana.  Coritiha.  Monthly. 

RoU'tim  da  Camara  Portufiuesa.  Sao  Paulo.  Monthly. 

Roletim  .Metisual  de  Estatistiea  Denioorapho  Sanitaria.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly. 
Roletim  do  Ministerio  da  Aorieultura,  Indmtria  e  Commereio.  Rio  de  Jatieiro. 
liuarterly. 

Rra.^il  .V^rieola.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly. 

Rrasil  Itidustrial.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly. 

Brazil  Ferroearril.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  M(»nthly. 

Chaearas  e  Quintaes.  Sao  Paulo.  Motithly. 

Cidade  de  Sao  Joao.  Sao  Joao  de  Roa-\’ista.  We(‘kly. 

Commereio  do  Parana.  Coritiha.  Daily. 

()  Commereio.  Petrojxdis.  Weekly. 

()  Commereio.  Sao  Pedro.  Weekly. 

Correio  de  Rotueatii.  Rotueatu.  W(‘ekly. 

Correio  d(»  Povo.  Rio  (irarnh*  do  Sul.  Daily. 

Diario  do  Kstado.  Ceara- Fortaleza.  Daily. 

Diario  Oftieial.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Daily. 

Diario  Popular.  Sao  Paulo.  Daily. 

O  Echo  de  Jaf^uary.  Jaftuary.  Weekly. 

()  Estado  de  S.  Paulo.  Sao  Paulo.  Daily. 

\  Estatieia.  Porto  Ale<;re.  Monthly. 

Estrella  Mineira.  Cidade  de  Tres  Pontas.  Irre<rular. 

(iazeta.  Piauhy-Therezina.  Weekly. 

(iazeta  da  Tarde.  Maiuios.  Daily. 

(ioyaz.  (Joyaz.  W(*ekly. 

D  Impareial.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Daily. 

.\  luformayao  (ioyatia.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Motithly. 

OJaearaey.  \’ila  do  Jaearaey.  Weekly. 

Jorual  do  Rrasil.  Rio  de  Jatieiro.  Daily. 

Jornal  do  Commereio.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Daily. 

Jorual  do  Commereio.  Juizde  Fora.  Daily. 

()  Malho.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Weekly. 

( •  Mar  de  Ilespaiiha.  Mar  de  Ilespanha.  Weekly. 

Medieina  Militar.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly, 
he  Messeiifter  de  Sao  Paulo.  Sao  Paulo.  Weekly. 

.\  N’oite.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Daily. 

O  Norte.  Taubate.  Daily. 

Norte  de  Goyaz.  I\)rto  Naeional.  Weekly. 

D  Paiz.  Rio  d»  Janeiro.  Daily. 
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Il(“l'nriiKi(l<ir.  Kill  (Ic  .laiifiro,  Moiitlily. 

Kcvifita  (la  As.-iicia(,ai)  ( ■oiiiiiicrcial  do  Ania/.niia.' .  Maiia<if.  Mdiitlily. 

Rdvisla  (Ic  Ciiiimicrciii  (■  Iinliii  Iria.  Sad  Faiild.  Mdiiilily. 

Kdvistadd  Iii.-tiiiitd  (icdijrapliicd  c  1 1  i^td|•i(■d  da  I’.aliia,  Kalua.  Irrciriil  ir. 
Kdvisia  Mariliina  llra/.ilcira.  Kin  dc  .laiidim.  Munildy. 

Kcvista  Mcdicd-Ciniri.dca  (Id  Kra/.il.  I{id  dc  .laiicird,  Muntldy. 

Kcvislada  Sciiiaiia.  Kin  dc  .lancirn.  Weekly. 

( (  Sadrd(|nciis(‘.  S.  Kikiuc.  WCckly. 

Sclccia.  Kid  dc  .laiieii'd.  Weekly. 

( ) 'ricd-Ticd.  Kid  dc  .laiieini.  Weekly. 

( I 'I'raliallid.  Sad  <  iniK/ald.  Daily. 

O 'rraliallid.  Sad  Siiiiad.  Weekly. 

A  'rriliuna.  Kin  de  .laiieirn.  Daily. 

Triliiiiia.  SatituH.  Daily. 

\'dZes  de  Felrd|idli.i.  Felrdpdlis.  Seliiiliidllthly. 

CHILE. 

.\vids  a  Idri  Xaveiraiitcfi.  \'alparaisd.  Weekly. 

Kdletiii  de  la  Soeiedad  de  l-'diiientd  I'aliril.  Saiiliacd.  Mdiithly. 

Udleiiii  de  la  Siiciedad  Xacienal  de  Mineria.  Saiitiacd.  Mdiitldy. 

Diarid  (llicial.  Saiitia":d. 

Kl  Mereiirid.  .\iildladasla.  Daily. 

K1  Mereiirid.  Saiitia^d.  Daily. 

K1  Mereiirid.  \alparaisd.  Daily. 

La  Kevisla  ( 'dinereial.  \  alparaisd.  Weekly. 

Kevi^ta  de  ICdiieaeiijii  Xaeiniial.  Saiiliaird.  .Mdiitlily. 

The  Sdiitli  Faeilie  Mail.  \'al|iaraisd.  Weekly. 

Siieeeris.  X'alparaisd.  Weekly. 

Las  I'll iiiias  .Xdtieias.  Saiitiaeii.  Daily. 

La  I  iii'iii.  Saiitiay'd.  Daily. 

Ziir-Zay.  Saiitiaird.  Weekly. 

COLUMBIA. 

.\iiales  del  I 'diisejd  (1(“  Kslado.  Fxiirdta.  Mdiitlily. 

Kdleti'ii  de  la  Cainara  de  Cdiiiereid.  Cali.  .Moiillily. 

Cdliimliia.  .Medellin.  Weekly 
('(irreo  del  Caiiea.  Caiiea.  Daily. 

Cronid.s.  KdCdlii.  Weekly. 

K1  Diarid  Xaeidiial.  Koeoia.  Daily. 

Diarid  ( Xieial.  Ihifrdia.  Daily. 

(iaeeta  Kepiildicaiia.  Kodota.  Daily. 

K1  (iralieo.  Koeola.  Weekly. 

(iiii'a  Olieial  de  I'erroearriles  y  X'apore.s  de  ('dldiiiliia.  KarraiKpiilla.  Moiillily. 
Uorizdiites.  Kiiearaniaii<:a.  M'eekly. 

El  Liheral.  Fdjiayaii.  Weekly. 

La  Xacicin.  Karraiupiilla.  Daily. 

El  Xiievd  Tieinpd.  Kocdla.  Daily. 

Ory'aiiizaei(iii  Cdiiiereial.  Miiearamaiijia.  .Moiillily. 

El  Porveiiir.  Cariai;eiia.  Daily. 

Kevista  .Iiin'diea.  Koirola.  .Moiillily. 

La  Teniperaiieia.  Santa  Marta.  .Montlily. 

El  riiiversal.  KarraiKpiilla.  Daily. 
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COSTA  RiCA. 

[,:i  Acfiiiii  Social.  Sail  .lose.  Daily. 

El  Coincrcial.  San  .lose.  Weekly. 

El  Eoro.  San  .lo.se.  Monthly. 

Ea  (iacela.  San  .lose.  Daily. 

La  Inforinaeii'in.  San  .lose.  Daily. 

La  I’i'ensa  Lihre.  San  .lose.  Daily. 


CUBA. 

.\r<initeetnra.  llahana.  .Monthly. 

Bohetnia.  llahana.  Weekly. 

Boletiti  del  Departaniento  de  ('onntnieaeiones  de  Cnha.  llahana.  Irrecnlar. 

Boletin  del  Ejereito.  llahana.  .Monthly. 

Boletin  de  Eoniento  rrhano.  llahana.  .Monthly. 

Boletin  Oficial  dc“  la  t'ainara  de  Coineri'io.  .\i;rienltnfa  e  Indnstria.  Manzanillo. 
Monthly. 

Boletin  Oficial  de  la  t’ainara  de  t'oinercio,  Indnstria  y  .\<;ricnlttira.  ( ’anui<;iiey. 
.Monthly. 

Boletiti  Oficial  de  la  Sanidad  y  Benelicencia.  llahana.  Biinonthly. 

Boletin  de  la  Si'creturia  de  Estado.  llahana.  Monthly. 

El  Coinercio.  faiharitni.  lrrej;nlar. 

La  Correspondencia.  Cienl'nejfos.  Daily. 

I'lthan  .Vnierican.  La  (iloria.  Weekly. 

El  Ctthano  Lihre.  Santiago  de  Cnha.  Daily. 

Cnha  l’eda>;r>f;ica.  llahana.  Monthly. 

Eotnento.  llahana.  Monthly. 

(iiafico.  llahatia.  Weekly. 

Havana  Dost.  Havana.  Daily. 

La  Independeneia.  Santiago  de  Cnha.  Daily. 

Isle  of  Dines  .\ppeaL  Xneva  (ierona.  Weekly. 

La  Jnrisjirttdencia  al  Dia.  llahana.  Monthly. 

La  Lticha.  llahana.  Daily. 

.Merettrio.  llahana.  Monthly. 

El  Xttevo  Droinedio.  Cienfneeos.  Monthly. 

Revista  <le  la  Eaeitltad  de  Letras  y  Ciencias.  llahana.  Monthly. 

Revista  Mitnii-ipal  y  de  Interesi's  Econdinieos.  llahana.  Weekly. 

Revista  de  la  Socii'dad  Ciihana  de  Ineenieros.  llahana.  Monthly. 

Social,  llahana.  Monthly. 

El  Sol.  Marianao.  Irreeiilar. 

The  Times  of  Cnha.  llahana.  Monthly. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Boletin  .Indicial.  Santo  Domingo.  Monthly. 

Boletin  Mercantil.  San  Dedro  de  Macoris.  Daily. 

El  Diario.  Santiago  de  los  Cahalh*ros.  Daily. 

Ecos  del  Xorte.  Dnerto  Dlata.  Daily. 

(iaceta  Oficial.  Santo  Doiniiifro.  Irrc'etilar. 

List  in  Diario.  Santo  Domingo.  Daily. 

La  Dhtina.  Santiago  de  los  ('ahalleros.  Monthly. 

El  Dorvenir.  Dtterto  Dlata.  Weekly. 

Revista  de  .\;;ricnltttra.  Santo  Doniin‘;o.  .Monthly 
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ECUADOR. 

Holetin  (It*  la  Camara  ih*  Coincrcio  y  .AfiricuUnra.  <iuaya(|uil.  Monthly. 

Holotiii  del  Minialerio  de  Kelacioiies  Kxleriorea.  Quito.  Irregular. 

El  Eetiatoriano.  (iuaya(|uil.  Daily. 

El  ('dol)o.  Dahia  de  Cara<iuez.  Daily. 

Hegistro  Olieial.  Quito.  Daily. 

GUATEMALA. 

Centro  America.  Ciuatemala.  Quarterly. 

Diario  de  Centro  Aim'-rica.  (iuatemala.  Daily. 

El  l.j  de  Marzo.  San  Juan  Sacatejieciuez.  Irregular. 

El  (luatemalteco.  (iuatemala.  Daily. 

HAITI. 

Hulletin  Religieux  d’Haiti.  Port-au-Princt*.  Monthly. 

L’Essor.  Port-au-Prince.  Daily, 
l.e  Matin.  Port-au-Prince.  Daily. 

Le  Moniteur.  Port-au-Prince.  Irregular. 

Le  Xouvelliste.  Port-au-Prince.  Daily. 

HONDURAS. 

-Atlantida.  La  Ceiha.  Weekly. 

Holetiu  del  Ejercito.  Tegucigalpa.  Monthly. 

Holetin  Eegialativo.  Tegucigali)a.  Irregular. 

(ierminal.  Tegucigaljta.  Weekly. 

El  Crouista.  Tegucigalpa.  Daily. 

La  Ciaceta.  Tegucigalpa.  Irregular. 

El  Nuevo  Tiempo.  Tegucigalpa.  Daily. 

Tegucigalpa.  Tegucigalpa.  Weekly. 

Vida.  La  ('eiha.  Monthly. 

MEXICO. 

Plake’s  Bulletin.  Mexico  City.  Monthly. 

Holetin  de  la  Camara  Agricola  Xacional  Jali.^ciense.  (iuadalajara.  Monthly. 

Holetiu  de  la  Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio.  Mexico  City.  Monthly. 

Holetin  de  la  Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio.  San  Luis  Potosi.  Monthly. 

Holetin  de  la  Camara  Xacional  de  Comercio.  Vera  Cruz.  Monthly. 

Holetin  de  Ingenieros.  Mexico  City.  Monthly. 

Holetin  Minero.  Mexico  City.  Semimonthly. 

Holetin  Oiicial  de  la  Secretaria  de  .\gricultura  y  Eonu'iito.  Mexico  City.  Monthly. 
Holetin  del  Petroleo.  Mexico  City.  Monthly. 

Holetin  Oiicial  de  la  Secretaria  de  I'omento,  Colonizacidn  e  Industria.  Mexico  City 
Monthly. 

Holetin  de  la  Swretaria  de  Hacienda.  Mexico  City.  Monthly. 

El  Correo  de  la  Tarde.  Mazatlan.  Daily. 

El  Diario.  Mexico  City.  Daily. 

Diario  Oiicial.  Merida.  Daily. 

Diario  Oiicial.  Mexico  City.  Daily. 

El  k>onomista.  Mexico  City.  Weekly. 

Excelsior.  Mexi<;o  City.  Daily. 

(iaceta  Municipal,  (iuadalajara.  Monthly. 

El  Inforinador.  (Iuadalajara.  Daily. 

Oriente.  Merida.  Monthly. 
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rrospcritlatl.  Monterey.  Monthly. 

I''!  riiel)lo.  Mexico  t 'ity.  Daily. 

Kevista  <le  Kevista.'i.  Mexico  ( 'ity.  Wi'ckly. 
'I'ohtli.  Mexico  City.  Monthly. 

I',l  I'niversal.  Mexico  City.  Daily. 

K1  l’niver.-<al  Ihistrado.  Mexico  City.  Weekly. 

K1  I'nivcT.-ial  Infantil.  Mexico  City.  Monthly. 
Yucatan  l''seolar.  Merida.  Monthly. 

NICARAGUA. 

Dl  I'oro  Niearafiiiense.  Manayna.  Monthly. 
l,a  Vox.  .\tlantieo.  lUnelitdds.  Weekly. 

PANAMA. 

K1  .\>;rieiiltor.  David.  Weekly. 

I’anaina  .Mornine  .lonrnal.  ranania  City.  Daily, 
l.a  Hevi.'ita  Niieva.  I’anaina  City.  Moitihly. 

Star  and  llerahl.  Panama  City.  Weekly. 


PARAGUAY. 

I'd  Diario.  A.snneidn.  Daily. 

K1  Keonoinisla  Parai;iiayo.  .Vsiineii'ii.  Weekly. 

Id  l.iheral.  .X.siineidn.  Daily. 

Kevisla  d(*  Comereio.  .\suneidn.  Pimonthly. 

I.a  'rrilmna.  .\snnei<'in.  Daily. 

PERU. 

I.a  .Xorieiiltiira.  Lima.  Monthly. 

Uolelin  de  .Xdnanas.  Callao.  Weekly. 

Polelin  de  la  Dol.-sa  Comereial  de  Lima.  Lima.  Daily 
Holetin  de  Minas  Imhistrias  y  Const rneei((nes.  Lima. 
Id  Callao.  Callao.  Daily. 

Id  CoiiK'reio.  Lima.  Daily. 

La  Cnaiiea.  Lima.  Daily. 

Id  De])artamenlo  de  .\neash.  llnaras.  Daily. 
Leonomisla  Periiano.  Lima.  Monthly. 

Id  I'erroearril.  Cajainarea.  Weekly. 

Id  Pinaneisla.  Lima.  Semimonthly. 

Imhistria.  Lima.  Semimonthly. 

La  Indnstria.  Trujillo.  Daily. 

Inoeniera.  Lima.  Scunimonthly. 

Id  Peruano.  Lima.  Daily. 

La  Pren.sa.  Lima.  Daily. 

Revista  de  Marina.  Callao.  Monthly. 

Variedad(‘s.  Lima.  Weekly. 

West  Coast  Lead(“r.  Lima.  Weekly. 

SALVADOR. 

Diario  de  Oeeidente.  Santa  .\na.  Daily. 

Diario  del  Salvador.  San  Salvador.  Daily. 

La  Pren.sa.  San  Salvador.  Daily. 

Revista  Mililar.  San  Salvador.  Monthly. 


Monthly 
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URUGUAY. 

I.a  Adnana  l'ruf;iiaya.  Montevidoo.  Seiiiiinontlily. 

Aiial(>s  d(‘  la  Facullad  dc  Alodiciiia.  (^uai'li*rly. 

Aniuitwtura.  Mdutcvidco.  Monthly. 

Avisos  a  los  Xavofiantos.  Montovidco.  Irrofrnlar. 

lh)l(‘tln  dol  Conscjo  Nacional  do  lli^riono.  Montovid(‘o.  Monthly. 

Ihilotin  Monsual  do  Kstadistica  Munioii)al.  Montovidoo.  Monthly. 

Holoti'n  Monsual  dol  Instituto Nacional  Ki'sico-( 'liniatoldjiico.  Montovidoo.  Monthly. 
Holotin  Monsual  ( Policia  Sanitaria  do  los  Aniiualos).  Montov  idoo.  Monthly. 
Molotin  dol  !Ministorio  do  llacionda.  Montt‘vidoo.  Monthly. 

Molotin  dol  Ministorio  do  Kolaoionos  Kxtorioros.  Montovidoo.  Monthly. 

Kl  Dia.  Montovidoo.  Daily. 

Diario  ( tiicial.  Montovidoo.  Daily. 

Hoos  dol  Profjroso.  Salto.  Daily. 

Kl  Kstanoioro.  Montovidoo.  Hiinonthly. 

1. a  Manana.  Montovidoo.  Daily. 

Montovidoo  Timos.  Montovidoo.  Daily. 

I.a  Propiodad  I'rhaita.  Montovidoo.  Monthly. 

Kovista  do  la  Asociacitin  Politoonioa  dol  l'ru<,uiay.  Montovidoo.  Monthly. 

Hovista  do  la  Asoidacidn  Rural  dol  I'niouay.  Montovidi'o.  Monthly. 

Rovista  dol  (’ontro  Militar  y  Naval.  Montovidoo.  Monthly. 

Ro vista  (’oiuorcial.  Montovidoo.  Monthly. 

Rovista  dol  Minist  -rio  do  Industrias.  Montovidoo.  Monthly. 

Ri‘vista  I'niiin  Industrial  rrutruaya.  Montovidoo.  Monthly. 
rrui;\iay  Wookly  Nows.  Montovidoo.  Wookly. 

VENEZUELA. 

.\  RC.  Caracas.  Wookly. 

(iaoota  Modica  do  Caracas.  Caracas.  Soiuinionthly. 
tlacota  Olioial.  Caracas.  Daily. 

Kl  lloraldo  Industrial.  Caracas.  Weekly. 

Inforiuo  Monsual  Sanitario  y  Dfunoj'ralico  do  la  ( tliciua  do  Sauidad  Nacional.  Caracas. 
Monthly. 

Kl  Nuovo  Diario.  Caracas.  Daily. 

PaiKtrania.  Maracaiho.  Daily. 

I.a  Rovista.  Caracas.  Wookly. 

Rovista  do  t'ionoia.'f  Pol ffToas.  Caracas.  Monthly. 

Rovista  <le  Kstudios  do  ln>;onion'a.  Caracas.  Monthly. 

El  I’nivor-sal.  Caracas.  Daily. 

Vonozuola  Coiitoinjuminoa.  Caracas.  Monthly. 


EXPORTS  OF  ARGENTINA 

m1Q17 
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IIF  exjxu’ts  of  Argentina,  (‘xpivssod  in  (|uanliti(‘s,  for  the 
year  ltd 7  show  in  ginieral  a  eonsi<l(>rahle  decrease  eoni- 
j)ared  witli  tlu*  exports  for  tlie  preceding  year. 

Under  the  three  general  headings  in  whieli  Argentine 
exi)orts  are  elassilied  namely,  cattle  and  cattle  ])roduets,  agrieiil- 
tiiral  products,  and  forest  products  the  decreases  in  the  main 
are  in  agricultural  products:  notahly  in  wheat,  corn,  t)ats,  barley, 
and  linseed.  The  only  agricultural  product  which  shows  an 
increase  is  beans  (porotos). 

ruder  the  heading  “Cattle  and  eatth*  products,”  the  most  marked 
(leereases  were  in  frozen  beef  and  mutton  and  in  goat  and  sheep  skins. 
There  were  increases  in  wool,  jerked  and  canned  beef,  in  butter  ami 
oleomargarine,  in  cheese,  and  in  tallow. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  for  the  years  11)16  and  11)17 
in  (|uantilies,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  ease. 

(WTTl.K  .\N'l)  (  ATTI.K  CHODrCT.'^, 


aa:  isan  DiiriTiiuc. 


71, AV)  .'ll, '.MSI 

II,  TIKI  2.s,:tu  -lti,.V.4 

:i.V>,M2  111,:)I7  -.v.,7(l.') 

1(1,  l.Vl  (22,  M2 

:«l,^2(l  .'ll, in'!  -11,411.'' 

7(14  1,:{4.'>  -  .-,,S1 

l,t«i4  .1,21:1  -  I,:i(iy 

ii,;i2.'.  '  ii,.v>i  -  :i,22ii 

7(1, 1X2  ’  77,  X41  -  1,(1.711 

III, :(ll.7  21, .'>411  -  2,244 

:i,ii.‘>(i  '  :(,ii.‘>(i  . 

s,(isi(  ’  :i,i)(i2  4  4,  1.X7 

127,  4:1:1  117,(m7  '  +  11,77(1 

7,(li:i  1,120  +  (1, 411:1 

100,7x4  II,  .•>(111  -(  .VI,  21.7 

I, X07  X2(l  4  11X1 

1:1, .71(0  17,X71  -  4,2X1 

II, x:i(l  .7,071  4  4,1.711 

1:1,  .112  2,1(17  4  10,114.7 

2,72X  22X  4.  2,.V10 

(17,X10  4X,(iX.7  4111,12.7 

2.7, 1 IX  20,4.72  4-  4,00(1 


.OiUien.TrK.M.  i’hodi'cts. 


((ills . tons..  271,71.1  !  X('4,4::i  -  .7:12,7:10 

Harley . do _  12.:121  (17, .7X0  —  .7.7,2.711 

l.iii.seed . do _  III,:10X  (1:111,1114  —  41lx,(l(Hl 

Com . do _  xii:l,!i:iii  2,x7:i,lll0  -  1,0711,1171 

I’olalot's . do _  14,700  27,00(1  —  12,,X40 

Vodder . do _  0,0.7.x  27,0(i:i  —  21,00.7 

Ht'aiis  (porolos) . do _  .7,017  2,4IX  4-  2,a00 

Wheal . do _  0:i.7,X2S  2,204, X7(l  -  l,:l.70,04X 

-'Icohol . liters..  :i,  47.7,271  1(1,01.7,:1IO  -12,.>10,04.7 

Wheal  Hour . Ions..  112,40.7  141,200  -  :11,.X2.7 

■\ri;enline  wine . liters..  :i,41l,(12x  ,7,x:i7,:i2.7  -  2,42.7,007 

Hran . tons..  10,.X72  20,03.7  -  0,103 

Oilseed  oal-e . do _  17,  lOx  IS,  104  —  0:i(l 


nicies. 


Iloviiie  animals . nninlK'r. . 

Horses . ilo _ 

Frozen  lK‘ef . Ions.. 

Chilled  iH'ef . do _ 

Frozen  million . do _ 

Frozen  pins . do _ ' 

lloatskins . ilo _ 

.Sheepskins . do _ 

Salted  o.xhides . ilo _ 

Dried  o.xhides . do _ 

Dried  and  salted  hor.sehides . lio _ 

Washed  wool . do _ 

I'liwashed  wool . ijo _ 

Jerked  In'cl . do _ 

Canneii  meal . do _ 

Frozen  and  eanned  lonniies . do . 

Frozen  oll'al . do _ 

Uniter . do _ 

.Marnarine  and  palmiline . do _ 

Chee.se . do  . . . . 

Tallow  and  melted  fat . do _ > 

lloiu's . (In _ I 
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FOHKST  FKOhl'C  TS. 


KxtracI  of  quolmictio . Ions. . 

TimlxT . ilo - 

liii»‘t)raclio  lot's . ilo  — 


1917 

1910 

DilTerenee. 

9<l,  777 

97,. ’>74 

-  0, 797 

172,.>1S 

12,0114 

-t-1. ’■>9,92.7 

110,170 

101,7144 

-  20,  .’’list 

.SUBJECT  MATTTR  OF  CONSULAR  REPORT: 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  AUGUST  8,  1918. 


Title. 


.\iitlior. 


Imports  of  corkwtKKl  ami  cork,  nine  months  of  1'.I17 _ 

Mica  exports  for  191:t  and  1917 . 

DrKanization  of  .\llied  t'liamlK'r  of  Commeree  in 
Itnenos  .Vires. 

Kxports  of  quebracho  and  (piebracho  extract . 

Forecast  of  the  tx-real  harvest,  1917  Is . 

llisinfectiou  of  cotton  seed  imported  into  Urazil . 

Internal-revenue  rewipls  of  the  .'^tale  of  Kio  de  Janeiro 
for  1917. 

Telephone  s.vstem  in  Brazil . 

t'orn  and  cotton  show  in  Brazil . 

New  bridt'C  of  reinforix'd  eonerele  constructed  in  Stale 
of  Minas  tieraes. 

Report  of  the  Director  of  I’liblic  Health  for  year  1917. , 
Brazilian  trade  in  automobiles.  Imports  19l:t  1917. . 

.V  British  insurance  comiiany’s  o|)erations  in  Brazil . 
Receipts  of  Brazilian  tiovernment-owneil  steamshii 
line,  three  months  of  1917  and  19ls. 

Sea  shells  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons  in  Brazil 
Brazilian  (iovernment  promult'atesre.solutionin  Inter 
national  .Vmerican  fonferentx'  iiroviding  for  deeen 
nial  ccn.sus  of  population  and  industry. 

Industrial  ConKress  of  the  Slate  of  Rio  de  Janeiro — 
Brazilian  llovernment  promiilKates  resolution  of  Inter 
national  .Vmerican  Coufereiux'  in  regard  to  Pan 
.Vmerican  Railroad. 

Branch  house  of  Danish  commercial  company  ineo.' 
porated  in  Brazil  (Rio  de  Janeiro). 

COLOMlil.t. 

Capital  increase  in  principal  textile  factory . 

Proposed  municipally-owned  telephone  system  for 
Baranqililla. 

Statistical  annuary  of  Baranqililla  to  1m‘  issued  each 
year,  iM-ginniiig  with  January,  1919. 

DOMIN'K  AS  KKPUIlLIl'. 

llardwoo  ls  in  the  Dominican  Repiililie . 

ECfAIMIR. 

tiiiayaquil  market  reports  for  .Vpril,  191S . 

tiiiayaipiil  market  reports  for  May,  19is . 

HOSnl'RAS. 

Crop  report . 

.Vnnual  report  of  district  for  1917 . 

Cohune  nut  industry . 


191s. 

May 

24 

W.  Henry  RoIhtIsoii,  consul  general  at 

Buenos  .Vires. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

May 

litV 

Do. 

May 

:u 

Wiltierl  I..  Bonney,  consul  at  Rosario. 

J  line 

\V.  Henry  Rolx'rlson. 

May 

28 

Richard  P.  Momsen,  vice  consul  at 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

May 

27 

Do. 

Mav 

2S 

Do. 

Mav 

2y 

Do. 

...do 

Do. 

May 

81 

Do. 

...do 

Do. 

June 

*i 

Do. 

June 

8 

Do. 

June 

5 

Do. 

June 

(i 

Do. 

June 

; 

Do. 

June 

10 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

June  s 

June  PI 

John  .V.  Dunn,  vice  consul  at  Barran- 
qllilla. 

Do. 

June  21 

Do. 

191S. 
May  214 

.Vrthur  MeLean,  consul  at  Puerto 
Plata. 

May  S 

June  lit 

Frederic  \V.  lioding.  consul  general  at 
tiiiavaquil. 

Do. 

June  It 
June  2.7 
June  29 

Francis  J.  Dver,  consul  at  Tegucigalpa. 
Chas.  N.  Willard,  eonsiil  at  Ceiba. 
Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul  at  Puerto 
Cories. 

SL'B.JKC’T  MAITEH  IN  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 
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Reports  received  to  Auij.  1,  t9l8 — Contiimod. 


Market  for  lirick-niakinc  nmchincry. 
Annual  report  of  distriet  for  1917. . . . 


Corret'ted  presiilenlial  deereo  of  .luiie  7,  191H  (export 
tariff). 

Kxteasion  of  perioil  for  free  entry  of  aiitoinolnlos . 

( tpeninc  of  the  eomniereial  mii.settm  of  Mexieo . 

Mexico  City  market  for  eheek-eaneelinR  machines . 

Tahle  of  plant inft  and  reapinp  periods  in  Mexieo . 

Automobile  trucks . 

SitRar  industry . 

ChaiiRes  in  Mexican  import  duties . 


•lolin  A.  (iamon.  consul  at  .\eapitleo. 

Thomas  D.  Ilowinan,  eonstil  at  Kron- 
tera. 

laither  K.  Zahriskie,  vice  consul  at 
Mexieo  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

I'o. 

Thomas  Dickinson,  vice  consul  at  Mon¬ 
terey. 

W.  E.'Chapman,  eon.stil  at  Mazatlan. 

John  U.  Silliman,  consul  at  (iitadala- 
jara. 

DonaM  M.  Ineram,  eoasular  assistant 
at  Nuevo  l.aredo. 


Market  for  ftirniturt' . 

Tratle  of  I’araRtiay  hy  parcels  post  with  EtiRland. 
France,  llelRium.  and  (iermany  Ix’fore  the  war 
(rates). 

Drup  market . 

Market  for  men’s  elothinp . 


Mav  IS  llenrv  II.  Halch,  consul  at  .\suneion. 
Ma'v  k’S  lio. 


hi.st  of  newspapers  in  l.ima . 

Kepardinp  the  consumption  of  oxypen  and  acetylene 
in  Dima. 

VE.\K.ZrKl..t. 


Poisoned  waters  kill  pearl  oysters . 

Market  for  drops . . 

llyilroehx'tric  development  s  dieme  in  Venezuela. 
Tov  fa<'lorv  iti  Caracas . 


June  William  W.  Handley,  consul  peneral at 
l.ima. 

June  ti  Do. 


May  -’9  Homer  Hrett.  eonsid  at  l.a  (iiiaira. 
June  s  Emil  Sauer,  eoasul  at  Maracaibo. 
June  •11  Homer  Hrett,  consul  at  l.aDuaira. 
Juue  '.’O  Do. 


On  May  10  last,  on  tlu>  otanision  of  the  o|)(Miin«;  (»f  the  re<jular 
session  of  the  Kifty-seventh  (’onjiress  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  vice 
president  of  tlie  Uepnhlie,  in  the  ahsetiee  of  Pi-esident  Irijjoyen  from 
the  national  eapital.  read  the  AXATAL  MKSSAOK.  Tlie  Kxeentive 
stated  that  tlie  pnhlie  consolidated  debt  of  the  Arjientine  Bepuhlic 
re|)resent(‘d  on  Di'cemhiT  31,  11)17,  rejjistered  bonds  to  the  nominal 
value  of  l,do3,S15,d!)2  pesos  national  enrrene.y.  and  that  after  dednet- 
iii"  from  this  sum  the  amount  of  the  bonds  held  by  the  Oovernment, 
the  cash  debt  is  redueml  to  1 ,244,24S,!)1 1  pesos  eiirreney.  Keeom- 
mendations  are  made  to  add  to  the  artillery  hraneh  of  the  army  a 
larije  number  of  howitzers  of  10.,')  e(*ntimetei-s  caliber,  increase  the 
number  of  heavy  artillery  pieces,  add  to  the  number  of  artillerymen, 
and  install  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  powder  and  munition  facto¬ 
ries.  The  announce  iKMit  is  made  that  a  hill  will  soon  he  submitted 
to  (\m<;ress  requestin';  authority  to  furnish  the  licet  with  such 
material,  supplies,  etc.,  as  may  he  deemed  expedient,  and  to  eijuip 
the  shops  of  the  arsenals  with  machinery  and  materials  that  will 
enable  the  u  to  perforin  their  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and.  (inally,  to  ('stahlish  naval  stations  alonj;  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Uepnhiic.  The  lack  of  shippinj;  and  the  hi*;h  maritime  freif^ht 
rativs  are  felt  more  and  more  daily,  and,  in  a  mmisure  to  relieve  this 
condition,  the  (lovernment  proposes  to  transform  the  (dder  vessels 
of  the  licet  into  commercial  frei<;ht  carriers.  The  first  of  these  to  he 
utilizi'd  for  this  purpose  are  the  ‘‘ Patajjonia  ”  and  the  "Tiempo,” 
which  are  to  he  e  nployed  in  developin';  trade  with  Pata<;onia  and 
Tierra  d(*l  Pue;;o.  A  number  of  dred<;es  used  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  are  to  he  made  into  transports  and  used  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  The  <;overninent  railwavs  in  exploitation  on 

I) (‘ceml)('r  dl.  11)17,  aj;j;re^ated  6,121)  kilometers,  and  the  net  deficit 
of  their  operation  on  the  date  mentioned  was  1,724,611)  pesos,  cur¬ 
rency  (paper  p('so  =  .S().4476).  The  port  works  of  Buenos  Aires,  con¬ 
struction  work  on  which  was  stopped  in  Septe  uhi'r,  11)17,  have  been 
repaired  so  as  to  allow  vessels  to  anchor  alonj;side  the  hist  wharf 

and  receivm  car<;o  direct  from  the  warehouses. - A  MAvSOXlP 

('OXCiUKSS  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  during  the  latter  jiart  of  May, 
IDIS,  in  which  25  nationalities  were  represented.  It  was  resolved  to 
open  the  next  conf;ress  in  Porto  Alef;re,  Brazil,  on  Xovemher  15, 

II) 20,  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Brazil. - On  May  12  last 

a  stock  EXPOSITIOX  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Argentine  Rural  Society. - On  May  22  of  the  present 

year  a  society  representing  the  MOVIXO-PHTI  KE  interests  in 

i:58 
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liiioiios  Aires  was  organized.  By-laws  and  rules  and  regulations 
were  adopted,  and  the  following  oflieers  were  elected:  Angel  Do 
liosa,  president;  Francisco  Jaria,  secretary,  and  Virgilio  Mendez, 

treasurer. - Press  reports  state  that  the  JOCKEY  (’Ll’B  of  the 

national  capital  has  given  to  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires 
1.24(),.‘t.37  pesos,  currency  (paj)er  peso  =  .?(). 4475)  for  educational  and 
charitahle  purposes  and  for  the  construction  of  moderate-priced 
dwelling  houses.  — According  to  cable  advices  the  .Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  decided  to  establish  a  LECiATIOX  in  the  Argentine 
Kepuhlic  in  charge  of  Gi  Nakamura,  formerly  consul  general  of  Japan 
in  New  York  and  later  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Political  Affairs  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  In  li)17  Argentina  imported  Japanese  mer- 
chandi.se  to  the  value  of  3,319,255  gold  pesos,  and  exported  to  that 
country  ])roducts  valued  at  2,110,596  gold  pesos  (gold  ])eso  = 

S0.964S). - A  census  of  the  ('ITY  OF  (’OKDOBA,  taken  on  April 

30,  191,S,  shows  the  population  of  that  city  to  he  152,800  inhab¬ 
itants.  -  'Phe  1917  crop  of  WOOL  of  the  Argentine  Kepuhlic  is 
estimated  at  140,000,000  kilos,  valued  at  300,000,000  pesos.  The 
numher  of  sheep  in  the  country  is  said  t(^  he  more  than  80,000,000. 


BOLIVIA 


Former  President  Montes,  of  Bolivia,  reached  the  Cnited  States  en 
route  to  France,  where  he  goes  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  post  of 
envov  extraordinarv  and  minister  plenipotentiarv  from  Bolivia. 
WhilV  in  Washington  GEN.  MONTES  WAS  KECEIVEI)  IN  AIDI- 
EN(T:  by  president  WILSON. - el  NOKTE,  a  well-known 

daily  journal  of  La  Paz,  published  under  date  of  April  1,  1918,  a  24- 
])age  anniversary  numl)er,  which  carried  jiictures  of  the  founders  and 
others  who  were  instrumental  in  establishing  the  journal.  A  total 
of  about  40  well-selected  illustrations  are  contained  within  its  pages, 
as  well  as  much  news  matter  and  informative  articles  relative  to 

Bolivia  and  its  progress.  The  pa])er  is  now  5  vears  old. - Senor 

Alfredo  Ballivian,  FORMER  MINISTER  OF  IIAGIENDA,  of  Bo¬ 
livia,  has  arriv('d  in  \'alparaiso  to  assume  charge  of  certain  business 
interests  he  temj^orarily  abandoned  in  order  to  serve  in  the  Bolivian 
cabinet.  Replying  to  (piestions  addressed  to  him  by  newspaper  men 
of  Val])araiso,  Senor  Ballivian  stated  that  Bolivian  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  that  especially 
copi)er  and  tin  are  being  mined  in  vast  quantities.  He  sjiokc  enthu¬ 
siastically  as  to  political  conditions  and  of  laws  that  in  recent  years 

have  aided  materially  in  advancing  the  country's  trade. - The  Mesa 

Directiva  of  the_Ilouse  of  Deputies  has  announced  that  young  men 
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with  STEN()(iKAPIII('  and  int('ll(*ctual  (jualilications  will  ho  ))(*r- 
mittod  lo  practice  their  work  in  the  National  ('oiifiress,  with  a  view 
of  later  takin"  positions  in  jnihlic  service. —  -Diversity  of  opinion 
seems  to  exist  in  Bolivia  as  to  the  advisability  of  encourajiinfj  the  im¬ 
portation  of  large  bodies  of  L.VBOKERS  FROM  JAPAN,  although 
laborers  are  needed  in  connection  with  Bolivia’s  ])rogress.  Many  per¬ 
sons  believe  that  Japanes(*  laborers  will  supply  certain  need.  esp('- 
cially  when  placed  in  eastern  Bolivia,  where  the  altitude  is  not  great 
and  when*  climatic  and  other  conditions  are  not  unlike  those  of 
Japan.  El  Tiempo,  of  La  Paz,  under  date  May  ‘2S,  discusses  the 
(piestion  at  some  length.— — Boletin  Dental  is  the  name  of  a  new  pub¬ 
lication  recently  issued  from  the  ])ress  in  La  Paz.  As  indicated  by  the 
name,  its  field  will  be  connected  with  the  PROORESS  OF  THE  DEN¬ 
TAL  PROFhvSSION.  Sehor  Armando  Forguez  is  the  director  and 
Senor  (luillermo  Zuleta  A.,  the  secretary  and  editor.  Both  are  prom¬ 
ising  and  popular  young  men  of  the'dental  profession  and  their  enter¬ 
prise  is  looked  u])on  with  favor.  -  Don  Manuel  B.  Ballivian,  the 
veteran  statesman  and  scholar,  on  hehalf  of  the  Oeographic  Society  of 
La  Paz.  has  offered  the  services  of  the  society  in  maintaining  OFFI- 
(TAL  TIME  in  Bolivia,  a  matter  which  in  the  past  has  been  the  work 
of  Don  Eduardo  Idiatpiez,  recently  deceased.  Senor  Ballivian  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  (Jovernment  and  Publie  Works 

making  the.  tender  of  services. - Authorities  of  the  Department  of 

Dochabamba  recently  inaugurated  service  on  the  NEW  IIKIIIWAY 
linking  Parotani,  the  terminal  point  of  the  electrical  line  from  (’ocha- 
bamha,  with  the  town  of  Yaj^acari.  The  latter  is  the  ca])ital  of  the 
Province  of  the  same  name,  and  the  new  road  will  he  an  im])ortant 
agency  in  the  commercial  ])rogress  of  the  ]>Iace,  giving  a  much  (piicker 

route  to  the  thriving  city  of  ('ochabamba. - Oflicials  of  the  Banco 

.Vgrandona,  Sucre,  have  arranged  a  loan  of  ‘JoO, ()()()  bolivianos  (Boli¬ 
viano  equals  about  IhS  cents  Ihiited  States  currency)  for  the  ])urpose 
of  constructing  a  IIKillWAY  BETWEEN  SIX'RE  AND  MONTEA- 
(iUDO.  Work  on  the  new  road  will  begin  at  an  early  date. - A  dis¬ 

patch  from  Tupiza,  Bolivia,  announces  that  STEEL  RAILS  for  the 
railroad  now  under  construction  between  La  Quiaca  and  Tupiza  are 
to  be  purchased  in  the  Ihiited  States.  The  French  firm  of  Vezin  is 

the  contractor  for  the  road,  the  distance  being  about  66  miles. - The 

municipal  oflicials  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fruz  are  considering  the  matter 
of  constructing  a  NEW  SLAIXtIITERIIOI'SE,  which  it  is  proposed 
shall  embody  modern  facilities  for  the  production  of  meats  and  other 

foods. - A  cable  dispatch  just  received  from  the  Minister  of  Finance 

of  Bolivia  states  that  the  EXPORTS  of  that  country  in  1917  amounted 
to  151,797,0J1  kilos,  valued  at  157,74S,()54  bolivianos,  and  the  im¬ 
ports  147,267,237  kilos  valued  at  33,480,831  bolivianos.  (Kilo  ■ 
2.2046  pounds:  boliviano  =  .?(). 3893.) 


The  Government  of  Brazil  has  granted  a  concession  to  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  to  lay  two  CABLES,  one  from  Xictheroy  north, 
via  the  Island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  Natal,  and  Belem  to  the  West 
Indies;  and  another  from  Nictheroy,  via  Paranagua,  to  Maldonado, 
LTuguay,  from  which  place  it  may  be  extended  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  A  decree  of  November,  1917,  authorized  the  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Public  Works  to  expend  1,000  contos  (paper 
conto  =  about  $270)  in  improving  the  telegraph  service  of  the  country. 
To  this  amount  there  was  recently  added  an  additional  credit  of 
600  contos  to  meet  unforeseen  expenditures  required  in  this  work. 
The  Government  is  now  completing  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
line  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  via  Sao  Paulo,  to  Porto  Alegre,  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  This  work  is  expected  to  be  terminated 

before  the  end  of  the  present  year. - A  company  has  been  organized 

to  work  the  CAUSTIC  SODA  DEPOSITS  discovered  by  Antonio 
Martinez  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. - Sebastiao  Carani  has  com¬ 

pleted  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  the  construction  of  his  first  AIR¬ 
PLANE.  This  machine  is  on  exhibition,  and  it  is  proposed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  construction  of  this  type  of  flying  machine  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment. - The  COMPAGNIE  FRANCAISE  DU  PORT  (Port  Co.)  of 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  sold  to  the  Swdft  Packing  Co.  over  6,000  square 
meters  of  land,  which,  together  with  2,607  meters  obtained  from  the 
Government,  are  to  be  used  in  improving  their  terminal  facilities 
at  the  port  referred  to.  Should  the  land  ever  be  needed  for  the 
improvement  of  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Swift  &  Co.  agree  to 

resell  at  the  price  paid  for  same. - The  Minas  Western  RAILWAY 

is  to  receive  aid  from  the  Government  to  the  amount  of  5,000  contos 
to  be  expended  in  extending  its  line  to  the  port  of  Angra  dos  Reis, 
thereby  opening  rail  communication  between  the  port  referred  to 

and  the  State  of  Goyaz. - Press  reports  state  that  the  unusually 

low  temperatures  to  which  the  COFFEE  plantations  were  recently 
subject  in  Sao  Paulo  have  greatly  damaged  the  young  trees  and  re¬ 
duced  the  production  of  the  older  plantations  by  about  50  per  cent. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  until  1921  for  the  plantations  to  recover 
their  former  production.  Other  tender  crops  in  the  State  referred 
to,  such  as  sugar  cane,  castor  beans,  and  fruits,  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed. - Announcement  is  made  that  the  United  States  Ship¬ 

ping  Board  has  allotted  a  vessel,  which  will  sail  from  Brazil  about 
the  middle  of  August  next,  to  carry  COFFl^E  from  that  country  to 

New  Orleans  at  a  freight  charge  of  $1.70  per  bag. - In  1917  the 
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imports  of  AUTOMOBILES  into  Brazil  numbered  1,648,  nearlj'  all 
of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  These  machines  were  valued 

at  $1,412,236. - rJoao  Gentil,  a  Brazilian  aviator,  was  recently 

commissioned  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  to  visit  the  United  States 

with  the  object  of  purchasing  a  number  of  AIRPLANES. - A 

hosiery  factory  at  Porto  Alegre,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  has  added 
a  PEARL  BUTTON  department  to  its  plant.  The  buttons  are 
made  from  shells  obtained  from  nearby  rivers,  are  of  tlmce  sizes,  an 

are  intended  to  supply  the  local  demands. - At  the  present  time 

there  are  30  kilometers  of  HIGHWAYS  under  construction  in  the 
outlying  sections  of  the  federal  district.  It  is  expected  that  these  will 

be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. - ELECTRIC  light 

and  power  service  was  inaugurated  in  the  cities  of  Mar  de  Hespanha 

and  Manhuassu  in  the  early  part  of  May  last. - The  use  and  sale  of 

ITREWORKS  in  the  federal  district,  as  well  as  fire  balloons,  bonfires, 
etc.,  in  2)ublic  places,  has  been  prohibited. - A  bill  has  been  intro¬ 

duced  into  the  Brazilian  Congress  jiroviding  for  the  publication  of  a 
quarterly  LABOR  BULLETIN,  which  will  treat  of  labor  statistics, 

laws,  judicial  decisions,  etc. - Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Prof. 

Charles  A.  Bennett,  a"  United  States  educator,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  for  a 
SCHOOL  OF  TRADES  to  be  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the 
city  government. 


Congress  has  ajiproved  the  expense  BUDGET  of  the  Government 
of  Chile  for  1918,  submitted  to  it  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
amounting  to  206,994,238  pesos  paper  (pajier  peso  =  $0.33),  and 
64,889,666  pesos  gold  (gold  jieso  =  $0,365).  President  Juan  Luis 
Sanfuentes  has  also  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the 
proiiosed  budget  of  recei{)ts  and  expenditures  for  1919,  in  which  the 
receipts  are  estimated  at  136,430,000  jiesos  paper  and  84,700,000 
pesos  gold,  and  the  exjienditures  at  194,671,253  jiesos  pajier  and 
42,993,543  pesos  gold.— — ^.:\.t  the  Second  South  American  CONTEST 
OF  OLYMPIC  GAMES,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  on  Maj’  25  and  26,  1918. 
Juan  Jorquera,  the  chamjiion  runner  of  Chile,  beat  the  world  record 
by  running  42,200  meters  (26  miles  383  yards)  in  2  hours  23  minutes 
5|  seconds.  The  Athletic  Federation  of  South  America  was  organized 
with  headquarters  in  Santiago,  Chile.  Leopold!  Falcon!  was  elected 
president;  Alfredo  Bettelej^,  treasurer;  and  Carlos  Fanta,  secretary. 
The  third  South  American  Olj’^mpic  games  will  be  held  in  Montevideo, 

Uruguay,  in  April,  1919. - Las  Ultimas  Noticias,  a  daily  newspaper 

of  Santiago  de  Chile,  states  that  the  Chuquicamata  COPPER  MINES, 
which  were  purchased  by  North  American  capitalists  for  $1,000,000, 
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are  now  producing  10,000  tons  of  copper  ores  per  day,  valued  at 
580,000  pesos  currency  (paper  peso  =  S0.33).  It  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
crease  this  output  in  the  near  future  fivefold.  The  mines  employ 
about  6,000  persons  and  have  machineiy  and  installations  of  an  ap¬ 
proximate  value  of  14,000,000  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.365). - 

A  FIRE-BRICK  FACTORY  has  been  established  at  Las  Animas, 
near  Valdivia,  with  a  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  1,000  bricks 
per  day.  The  factory  uses  wood  as  a  fuel  and  is  equipped  with 
modern  machinery.  Extensive  beds  of  an  excellent  clay  for  making 
fire-brick  exist  in  the  vicinit}'. - ^The  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 

ment  of  Manufactures  in  Chile  recently  employed  Senor  Sotelo  Rejiji, 
representing  the  henequen  exporters  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  establishing  in  the  Republic  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  TWINE  AND  SISAL  BAGS  to  be 
operated  with  Chilean  and  Mexican  capital.  The  investigations  have 
not  yet  been  completed,  hut  it  is  believed  that  recommendations  will 
he  made  to  establish  and  operate  a  factory  similar  to  the  one  now  in 
operation  in  Yucatan,  whose  capacity  is  not  large  enough  to  supply 
the  present  demand  for  these  products.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
nitrate  industry  of  Chile  alone  consumes  30,000,000  jute  sacks 

annually. - A  PIANO  FACTORY  is  in  operation  in  Punta  Arenas, 

tlie  southernmost  city  of  Chile.  Native  woods  are  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  instruments,  but  the  industry  is  somewhat  handi¬ 
capped,  due  to  the  fact  that  Punta  Arenas  is  a  free  port,  and  exports 
from  that  city,  even  of  articles  manufactured  out  of  Chilean  raw 
material,  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  customs  duties  on  entering 

other  ports  of  the  country. - ^SHIPYARDS  are  being  built  in 

southern  Chile  at  Linao,  a  port  between  Ancud  and  Castro,  about  five 
hours  from  Puerto  Montt,  which  will  bo  ready  in  September  next  to 
begin  the  construction  of  wooden  vessels  having  a  displacement  up 
to  5,000  tons.  Chilean  oak,  larch,  and  other  native  woods  are  to  be 
utilized  in  this  work.  The  first  ship  from  these  yards,  a  vessel  of 
3.000  tons  burden,  is  to  be  launched  in  March  next,  and  soon  there¬ 
after  another  vessel  of  equal  size  wiU  be  ready  for  use. - The 

Second  Annual  TERRITORIAL  FAIR  is  planned  to  be  held  in  Punta 
Arenas  in  February,  1919.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  exhibits 
of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  and  there  wiU  also  be  exhibits  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supplies  connected  with  the  live-stock  industr}"  of  the 

Territory  of  Magallancs. - The  LONGITUDINAL  RAILWAY  of 

Chile,  which  traverses  the  Republic  from  north  to  south  over  a 
distance  of  3,394  kilometers,  is  a  Government-owned  line  eml)racing 
with  its  spurs  and  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  an  extent  of  5,100 
kilometers.  Adding  to  this  the  3,120  kilometers  of  privately  owned 
lines,  a  railway  system  of  8,220  kilometers  is  formed  to  cover  a  terri¬ 
tory  4,800  kilometers  long,  having  an  average  width  of  about  190 
kilometers. 


According  to  data  relating  to  the  XAVIGATIOX  OF  THE  CAUCA 
KIVEK,  the  steamboats  Avhich  plied  on  that  stream  during  the 
second  half  of  the  past  year  transported  4,761  passengers  and 

3,004,838  kilos  of  freight. - The  freight  traffic  of  the  BUEXA- 

\’EXTU1{A  CUSTOMHOUSE  in  1917  consisted  of  imports  weigh¬ 
ing  11,799,893  kilos,  valued  at  $2,636,419  gold,  on  which  import 
duties  were  collected  to  the  amount  of  $849,211  gold,  and  exports 
aggregating  14,452,123  kilos,  valued  at  $4,741,681  gold,  on  which 
export  duties  were  paid  amounting  to  $12,720  gold.— — The  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Department  of  the  Cauca  Valley  has  authorized  Elmer 
H.  Smith,  an  American  physician,  to  PRACTICE  MEDICIXE  in 
that  Department.  Dr.  Smith  has  opened  a  sanatorium  at  La  Cumbre, 
near  Cali. - The  treasury  department  has  issued  a  decree  pro¬ 

viding  for  the  lic^uidation  of  the  1918-19  BUDGET,  the  net  re¬ 
ceipts  having  been  estimated  at  $17,811,000  gold  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  at  $17,548,746  gold.  The  net  amount  of  the  special  credit 
budget  for  the  issue  of  bonds  of  the  public  debt  was  fixed  at 
$1,635,000  gold. - On  May  16  last  the  first  copies  of  the  COM¬ 

MERCIAL,  IXDUSTRIAL,  AXD  AGRICULTURAL  GUIDE  of 
Colombia,  compiled  and  published  by  Belisario  Arenas  Paez,  was 

placed  on  sale. - Acting  in  accordance  with  authority  conferred 

upon  him  by  the  legislature,  the  governor  of  the  Department  of 
Boyaca  has  called  for  a  competitive  contest  of  Colombian  writers 
in  the  preparation  of  an  elementary  textbook  on  the  HISTORY 
AXD  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  Department  of  Boyaca  for  use  in  the 
public  schools.  The  manuscript  receiving  the  award  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Government  and  distributed  to  the  schools  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Bo¬ 
yaca,  which  engagement  insured  the  independence  of  Colombia. - 

The  society  for  the  embellislunent  of  Bogota  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  arrange  for  the  erection  of  a  MOXLTMENT  to  i\ntonio 
Ricaurte,  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  Colombian  independence. 
This  committee  is  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  one  appointed 

in  1912  for  the  same  purpose  under  an  act  of  Congress. - Two 

Colombian  physicians  have  established  in  the  national  capital  a 
Lu:\.BORATORY  OF  HYGIEXE  scientifically  equipped  and  mod¬ 
eled  after  the  plans  of  the  laboratory  of  the  State  of  Xew  York. - 

In  the  presidential  election  for  1918  the  votes  cast  numbered  407,134, 
as  compared  with  337,499  in  1914.  The  Departments  of  Cundina- 
marca,  Boyaca,  and  i\ntioquia  contributed  the  majority  of  the 

votes. - The  machinery  ordered  from  abroad  for  the  equipment  of 

a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  COTTOX  THREAD  has  arrived 
at  Barranquilla  and  will  soon  be  installed.  Another  factory  for 
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the  manufacture  of  woolen  yarn  is  soon  to  be  put  in  operation  at 
Barranquilla.— The  date  fixed  for  the  exchange  of  NATIONAL 
SILVER  COIN  minted  before  1911  and  foreign  silver  coin  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  Republic  has  been  extended  to  December  31,  1918. - 

The  legislature  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia  has  ordered  pre¬ 
pared  a  geographic  and  geologic  ]\LVP  of  that  Department. - 

The  Charity  Hospital  at  Barranciuilla  has  established  a  SCHOOL 

FOR  NURSES. - The  legislature  of  the  Department  of  Santander 

has  ordered  the  gross  receipts  belonging  to  that  Department  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  newly  discovered  petroleum  deposits  to  be 
expended  in  the  continuation  of  the  PUERTO  WILCHES  RAIL¬ 
WAY. - The  All  American  BANKING  Corporation,  the  Mer¬ 

cantile  American  Bank  of  Colombia,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Can¬ 
ada,  according  to  press  reports,  are  to  establish  branches  in  Carta¬ 
gena. - The  legislature  of  Antioquia  has  approved  a  project  for 

the  opening  of  a  TUNNEL  in  La  Quiebra  Pass,  on  the  line  of  the 
Antioquia  Railway. 


The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  granted  to  John  M.  Amory  &  Son, 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  concession  to  prospect  for  and  exploit 
PETROLEUM  and  other  hydrocarbons  in  the  provinces  of  Cartago, 
Alajuela,  Heredia,  and  San  Jos6.  The  concessionaires  agree  to 
expend  in  preliminary  work  within  the  next  two  years  not  less  than 
$20,000  American  gold  and  to  invest  within  a  period  of  three  years 
a  minimum  sum  of  $125,000  gold  in  developing  and  working  the 
petroleum  and  hydrocarbon  deposits  in  said  territory,  and,  within  the 
next  seven  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  referred  to, 
to  expend  in  continuing  the  prospecting,  development,  and  exploitation 
of  the  deposits  covered  by  this  contract  not  less  than  1,000,000  colones 
(colon  =  $0.4653).  In  so  far  as  possible  Costa  Rican  engineers  and 
workmen  are  to  be  employed  in  prospecting,  surveying,  and  working 
the  petroleum  and  hydrocarbon  deposits  encountered.  Any  other 
mineral  products  than  those  mentioned  or  related  thereto  found  by 
the  concessionaires  in  prosecuting  their  work  belong  to  the  State  or 
to  private  persons.  The  concessionaires  have  the  right  to  lay  pipe 
lines,  estabhsh  petroleum  refineries,  sink  shafts,  build  aqueducts, 
highways,  railways,  etc.,  and  to  do  such  other  things  as  may  be 
necessary  in  facilitating  their  work  of  prospecting  and  exploitation. 
For  each  ton  of  petroleum  or  hydrocarbons  extracted  from  the 
deposits  and  exported  the  concessionaires  agree  to  pay  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Costa  Rica  the  equivalent  of  $0.25  gold  per  ton. - A 

NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE  has  been  formed  in  Costa  Ri 
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with  headquarters  at  San  Jose.  The  oVqects  of  the  organization 
are  to  encourage  and  popularize  this  sport  throughout  the  Republic, 
combine  into  one  organization  the  different  clubs  of  the  country, 
and  estabhsh,  maintain,  and  direct  annual  competitive  contests  in 

which  the  victorious  team  wiU  be  awarded  a  suitable  prize. - 

An  unofficial  estimate  of  the  SUGAR  output  of  Costa  Rica  for  1918 

is  30,000,000  pounds. - The  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Congress  of 

Costa  Rica  has  approved  a  contract  made  by  the  Department  of 
Fomento  authorizing  the  exploitation  of  COAL  MINES  in  the 
cantons  of  Grecia,  Atenas,  and  Palmares  by  private  parties  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  for  a  period  of  50  years.  The  con¬ 
cessionaires  have  the  right  to  import  free  of  duty  the  machinery  and 
tools  needed  for  working  the  mines,  and  agree  not  to  export  any  of  the 
coal  extracted  until  after  the  domestic  needs  of  the  country  have 

been  supphed. - The  Revista  Economica  publishes  the  BUDGET 

of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for 
1918,  reduced  to  American  money,  showing  revenues  of  $2,038,448 

and  disbursements  of  $2,031,206. - A  MACADAMIZED  ROAD 

18  meters  wide  and  2  miles  long  is  nearly  completed  between  Puerto 
Vargas  and  the  Talamanca  coal  mines.  The  road  can  be  used  by 

automobiles  as  well  as  for  heavy  freight  traffic. - The  last  Costa 

Rican  COFFEE  crop  harvested,  according  to  data  pubhshed  by 
La  Informacion,  a  daily  newspaper  of  San  Jose,  consisted  of  230,000 
sacks,  180,000  of  which  have  been  exported  to  the  United  States. 
Judging  from  the  condition  of  the  coffee  plantations  at  present,  the 
next  crop  will  be  equal  if  not  greater  than  the  one  referred  to 

above. - The  Yorkshire  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  York,  England, 

and  the  Royal  INSURANCE  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Liverpool,  have  been 

authorized  to  do  business  in  Costa  Rica. - A  well-equipped 

TANNERY  has  been  established  near  Guadalupe  by  a  Costa  Rican 
business  man  at  a  cost  of  100,000  colones  and  is  turning  out  a  fine 
leather  called  “hadana,”  which  is  in  great  demand  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  boots  and  shoes.  A  factory  for  the  making  of  saddle  blankets 
is  being  operated  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Heredia.  Pre¬ 
liminary  steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  jute  sacks  out  of  fibers  produced  in 
the  Republic.  Brooms  for  local  consumption  are  also  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  Costa  Rica  out  of  broom  corn  raised  in  the  country. 


Tlie  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for 
the  fiscal  3’ear  1918-19  estimates  the  receipts  at  $64,460,000  and 
the  expenditures  at  $54,394,865.  Of  the  estimated  revenues 
$37,000,000  are  from  customs  duties  and  $4,000,000  from  sugar.  Of 
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the  expenditures  $15,099,170  are  for  the  account  of  the  department 
of  war  and  marine  and  $9,831,127  for  public  instruction. - Con¬ 

gress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
establish  a  LEGATION  in  Nicaragua,  the  personnel  of  which  is  to 
consist  of  a  minister,  first  and  second  secretaries,  a  vice  consul,  and 
a  chancellor.  Tlie  minister  to  Nicaragua  may  also  be  accredited  to 
the  Governments  of  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica.  Tlie  law 
referred  to  also  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  legation  in  Japan, 
with  a  persomiel  composed  of  a  minister  and  first  and  second  secre¬ 
taries,  and  the  raising  of  Cuba’s  representation  in  China  to  the  rank 
of  a  legation,  with  a  personnel  consisting  of  a  minister  and  a  secretary 
of  the  second  class.  An  appropriation  is  made  for  the  installation 
of  each  of  these  legations. - Tire  increase  in  population  of  the  Prov¬ 

inces  of  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Camaguey,  Pinar  del  Rio,  and 
Oriente  entitles  these  Provinces  to  ADDITIONAL  CONGRESS¬ 
MEN  in  the  house  of  representatives  as  follows;  Matanzas  and 
Camaguey,  1  each;  Pinar  del  Rio,  2;  and  Santa  Clara  and  Oriente, 

3  each. - According  to  press  reports  a  company  has  been  formed 

with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000  to  build  a  SHIPYARD  at  Cabanas 
Bay,  near  the  city  of  Habana,  ecpiipped  to  construct  vessels  of  from 
8,000  to  10,000  tons  displacement.  The  plant  is  to  be  provided  with 
facilities  for  building  six  vessels  at  one  time.  It  is  reported  that  a 
contract  has  been  signed  for  the  construction  of  10  sailing  vessels 
of  500  tons  burden  each  to  be  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade  of 

the  Republic. - A  report  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Habana  to 

the  secretary  of  the  interior  of  the  Cuban  Government  shows  that 
the  POPULATION  of  the  municipality  of  Habana,  according  to  a 

recent  census  taken  of  that  place,  is  360,517  inhabitants. - Tlie 

plans  under  consideration  by  Cuban  and  New  York  capitalists  for 
the  transformation  into  a  resident  zone  and  bathing  resort  of  a  strip 
of  sandy  waste  land  along  the  Malecon  in  Habana  include  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  $2,500,000  HOTEL  patterned  after  the  most  modern  New 
York  hostelries.  It  is  expected  that  work  on  the  structure,  wliich 

is  to  contain  400  rooms,  will  soon  be  commenced. - Press  reports 

state  that  a  direct  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  has  been  recently  put 
into  service  by  the  Japanese  Steamship  Co.  between  Japan  and 

Cuba. - ^A  recent  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  makes 

the  FOURTH  OF  JULY  a  national  holiday  in  Cuba. - The  pres¬ 

ent  crop  of  Cuban  SL^GAR  is  estimated  at  3,300,000  tons,  the  original 
estimate  of  3,600,000  having  fallen  short  on  account  of  an  extended 
drought.  Tlie  sugar  on  hand  in  the  island,  including  the  quantity 
stored  in  warehouses  and  that  held  at  the  mills,  is  over  1,000,000 

tons. - A  company  has  just  been  organized  in  Habana  for  the 

manufacture  of  PIANOS  AND  PHONOGRAPHS  under  the  name 

of  the  National  Piano  &  Phonograph  Co. - Tlie  Internationa 

MEDICINE  CO.,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  has  been  incorporated 
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in  the  national  capital.  The  new  company  projioses  to  manufacture 

pharmaceutical  and  chemical  supplies. - A  Spanish  STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY  has  decided  to  run  a  line  of  steamers  between  Spain  and 
Cuba,  stopping  at  the  Canary  Islands,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Ila- 

bana. - It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  oil  companies  near  llabana 

recently  drilled  through  a  bed  of  liquid  ASPHALT  over  100  feet  deep. 
Tlvis  asphalt  when  pumped  to  the  suHace  is  estimated  to  be  worth 

about  $4  per  barrel. - ^The  coffee  growers  of  Cuba  have  petitioned 

the  Government  to  limit  the  imports  of  (’OFFEE  into  the  island  to 
80,000  sacks  annually  in  order  to  protect  the  Cuban  coffee  growers. 


^DOMINICAN  REPUBLICS 

til  ■  m  ^  «■  I  I  >  I  ■  fT> 

The  National  Government  has  granted  to  the  city  of  I.a  Vega  a 
parcel  of  land  to  be  used  by  it  as  a  site  in  the  construction  of  a  MU¬ 
NICIPAL  BUILDING.  The  grant  prohibits  the  use  of  the  land  for 
any  other  purpose,  except  by  permission  of  the  executive  power, 
and  prescribes  that  the  building  referred  to  shall  be  erected  within  a 
period  of  three  years.  Should  the  work  not  be  completed  within 
the  term  mentioned  the  land  reverts  to  the  National  Government 
unless  an  extension  of  time  is  obtained  from  the  President  of  the 

Republic. - The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has 

authorized  the  printing  and  issuing  of  50,000  INTERNAL-REV¬ 
ENUE  STAMPS  of  the  red-colored  type  of  the  denomination  of 

$0.50. - The  Official  Gazette  of  May  11  contains  the  text  of  the 

decree  appointing  Dr.  Luis  Galvan  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican  Republic  near  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  amended  budget  for  19 IS  appropriates  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Dominican  legation 
in  Washington,  including  the  salaries  of  the  minister,  the  secretary 

of  the  legation,  clerk  hire,  etc. - Paragraph  6  of  Article  VIII  of 

the  Dominican  tariff  of  1909  has  been  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“The  importation  of  KEROSENE  of  loss  than  150°  fire  test  is  for¬ 
bidden  except  when  imported  by  the  National  Government,  by  a 
municipality,  or  by  private  parties  for  exclusive  use  as  fuel.  When 
imported  for  exclusive  use  as  fuel,  the  private  party  or  parties  so 
importing  shall  furnish  a  bond  amounting  to  double  the  value  of 
the  quantity  imported.  This  bond  will  be  forfeited,  without  re¬ 
quiring  any  legal  formalities,  should  the  kerosene  imported  exclu¬ 
sively  for  fuel  purposes  be  used  for  illumination  purposes  by  the 

importer  or  by  any  other  person.” - An  executive  order  has  been 

issued  modifying  the  provisions  of  article  93  of  the  law  of  communal 
organization  so  that  the  CITY  COUNCIL  of  La  Vega  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  six  aldermen  and  an  attorney  (sindico). - Executive  order 
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Xo.  169  of  June  13,  1918,  confers  upon  tlie  duh  autlrorized  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  DOMINICAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION  of  1917  for  th.e 
purpose  of  inv'estigatin"  claims,  the  power  to  subpoena  and  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  administer  oaths  and  examine  wit¬ 
nesses  under  oath,  and  to  require  tlie  presentation  of  documentary 
evidence  either  public  or  private.  Any  person  who  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  obey  a  subpoena  or  summons  to  furnish  documentary 
evidence  called  for  by  such  duly  authorized  committee,  or  w'ho  shall 
testify  falsely  or  fail  to  testify  fully  and  completely,  shall  be  cited 
by  the  committee  before  the  full  commission  for  contempt  or  other 
offense  committed,  and  shall  be  triable  by  the  full  commission 

under  the  powers  with  which  it  is  vested. - ^The  Government  has 

issued  an  order  under  which  it  is  forbidden  to  send  or  carry  out,  or 
attempt  to  send  or  carry  out  of  the  territory  of  the  Kepublic  any 
NATIONAL  COIN.S.  Heavy  penalties  are  imposed  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  or  attempted  violation  of  this  order. - An  appropriation  of 

§55,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  maj'  be  necessary,  has  been  made  to 
cover  the  general  expenses  of  the  office  and  FIELD  OIIGANIZA- 
TION  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1919. 


ECUADOR 


The  AGRICL^LTURAIi  FAIR,  which  opened  in  the  city  of  Ambato 
on  May  23  last,  w'as  such  a  success  that  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  to  open  a 
national  agricultural  fair  in  Quito  on  August  10,  1918,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  its  educational  value,  but  also  with  a  view  to  promoting 
agriculture  and  stock  raising  in  the  Republic,  As  is  w'ell  known, 
Ecuador  possesses  a  great  variety  of  climates,  varying  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  Tropics  to  the  severe  cold  of  the  elevated  table¬ 
lands  and  mountain  slopes.  Cattle  thrive  on  the  grassy  plains  of 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  Ecuadorian  cattle  hides  produce  a 
leather  which  is  said  not  to  be  excelled  by  that  obtained  from  any 

other  country  of  South  America. - As  early  as  1892  a  factory  for 

manufacturing  cloth  of  CABUYA  FIBER  was  established  at  Antecha, 
near  Amf)ato.  In  addition  to  weaving  cloth  this  factory  made  ropes, 
cables,  twine,  and  sacks  and  turned  out  strong  and  durable  products, 
which  were  well  received  in  the  Repufdic.  Unfortunately  reverses 
in  other  business  ventures  caused  the  Spanish  firm  that  was  develop¬ 
ing  this  new'  industry  to  retire  from  the  country  and  give  up  the 
operation  of  the  factory,  since  which  time  this  industry  has  remained 
dormant  in  the  Republic.  Tlie  plant  know'n  as  cabuya  grow's  wild 
in  all  of  the  Provinces  of  the  interior  of  Ecuador,  and  is  very  abundant 
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ill  the  Provinces  of  Leon  and  Tanguragua,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  is  at  present  enough  in  the  wild  state  in  these  Provinces  to 
supply  the  needs  of  factories  of  considerahle  size  without  resorting 
to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  plant  industrially.  Ecuador  has 
need  of  thousands  of  sacks  to  facilitate  shipments  of  salt,  cacao,  and 
tagua,  and  therefore  now  is  an  opportune  time  for  the  I'eestablish- 
ment  of  this  industry  in  the  Republic.  The  raw  material  is  at  hand 
in  abundance,  and  there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  sacks,  rope,  and  other  articles  which  can  be  easily  manu¬ 
factured  of  the  fiber  referred  to. - The  Rockefeller  Foundation 

recent!}’  sent  a  SANITARY  COMMISSION,  composed  of  four  doctors 
ami  six  nurses,  to  Guayaquil  to  cooperate  with  the  authorities  there 
in  stamping  out  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  A.  J.  Kendall  is  chairman  of 

the  commission - Of  the  12,000  tons  of  VEGETABLE  IVORY 

which  the  War  Trade  Board  has  authorized  to  be  imported  into  the 

United  States,  7,000  tons  are  permitted  to  come  from  Ecuador. - 

The  Director  of  Public  Works  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  has 
been  requested  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  submit  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible  plans  and  estimates  for  the  SEWERING  of 

the  city  of  Bahia  de  Caraquez. - The  advisability  of  installing 

machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  BUTTONS  in  the  penitentiary  in 
Quito  has  been  recommended  by  the  superintendent  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  and  is  being  discussed  in  the  press  of  the  national  capital. 
Ecuador  supplies  large  quantities  of  ivory  nuts  used  abroad  in  the 
manufacture  of  buttons.  The  making  of  certain  kinds  of  buttons 
in  Ecuador  is  considered  feasible,  especially  at  this  time,  because  of 
the  shortage  of  this  article  in  the  country  caused  by  the  effects  of 

the  European  war. - A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  in 

future  the  Province  of  Esmeraldas  is  entitled  to  send  two  DEPUTIES 
to  the  National  Congress. - The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  con¬ 

tracted  with  the  Guayaquil  to  Quito  Railway  to  build  a  BRANCH 

LINE  from  a  point  near  San  Juan  Chico  to  the  city  of  Riobamba. - 

A  ^LVNGANESE  MINE,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Prenado 
\'iejo  canyon,  canton  de  Mejia,  Province  of  Pichincha,  has  been 
denounced  by  Aurelio  Canadas. 


A  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Guatemala 
from  the  27th  to  the  31st  of  October,  1918,  inclusive.  The  exhibits 
will  consist  principally  of  construction  timbers,  woods  used  for  fuel, 
and  charcoal,  sands,  clays,  limes,  bricks,  cements,  construction  iron, 
ro(>fing  and  wall  materials,  material  for  the  manufacture  of  willow 
wares,  carriage  woods,  and  woods  for  the  construction  of  barrels,  mu- 
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sical  instruments,  etc.  Displays  are  also  to  be  made  of  trees  and 
plants  producing  gums  and  resins  and  the  manufactures  of  same. 
The  exposition  of  1917  had  extensive  exhibits  of  furniture  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  country,  but  this  feature  is  to  be  omitted  during  the 
present  year,  because  the  factories  engaged  in  this  industr}'  are  tem¬ 
porarily  devoting  their  activities  to  work  connected  with  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  national  capital.  The  furniture  exhibits  will  again 

be  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  exposition  of  1919. - Congress  has 

approved  the  GENERAL  EXPENSE  BUDGET  of  the  Government 
of  Guatemala  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  inclu¬ 
sive,  amounting  to  66,497,358  pesos  (exchange  rate  about  38  pesos 
to  the  dollar),  distributed  as  follows:  Interior  and  justice,  7,431,211; 
foreign  relations,  3,775,714;  treasury^,  4,835,232;  public  credit, 
23,139,148;  fomento  (promotion),  7,299,564;  war,  10,381,963;  public 
instruction,  8,740,856;  and  other  expenditures  (clases  pasivas), 

893,670  pesos. - ^At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Fomento  of 

the  Government  of  Guatemala  the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  reduced  its 
^L\RITIME  FREIGHT  RATES  on  materials  intended  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  national  capital  and  other  towns  damaged  by  the 
recent  earthquake  to  an  equivalent  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  freight  rates  on  said  materials.  Freights  are  to  be  collected  in 
accordance  with  the  freight  tariff  in  force,  and  upon  proof  that  the 
materials  are  intended  for  the  purpose  referred  to  a  freight  refund 

will  be  made  to  the  parties  in  interest. - The  Diario  de  Centro 

America,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  states  that  a 
printing  house  of  the  national  capital  has  in  press  a  book  containing 
a  description  of  the  MONU^^IENTS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  GUATE- 
^L\LA.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts — namely,  one  contain¬ 
ing  views  and  descriptions  of  Government  buildings,  and  the  other 

of  temples,  monuments,  works  of  art,  etc. - Dr.  Ernesto  Mencos, 

MINISTER  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  near  the  Government 
of  Mexico,  who  has  been  visiting  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  has 

returned  to  his  post  in  the  City  of  Mexico. - Dr.  Jose  Leon  Suarez, 

a  noted  international  lawyer  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  been  appointed 

honorary  professor  in  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUATEMALA. - 

The  two  FILTRATION  PLANTS  recently  installed  in  the  Acatan 
and  Las  Minas  Springs,  which  furnish  potable  water  to  a  large  part 
of  the. national  capital,  are  now  in  operation,  and  a  notable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  of  Guatemala  is  observed. - 

The  estimated  production  of  MAIZE  in  the  Republic  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  is  from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  quintals  (quintal  =  101  pounds), 
and  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  5,000,000  quintals.  This 

leaves  a  large  quantity  available  for  export. - President  Manuel 

Estrada  Cabrera  has  sent  an  autograph  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
Canal  Zone  RED  CROSS  thanking  him  for  the  assistance  given  by 
the  Red  Cross  Society  in  the  recent  earthquake  disaster.  The  letter 
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is  accompanied  bj’  a  gold  medalion  bearing  the  seal  of  Guatemala  and 
engraved  with  the  word  gratitude,  and  the  inscription  “El  Presi- 
dente  de  Guatemala  a  la  Cruz  Roja  Americana”  (The  President  of 
Guatemala  to  the  American  Red  Cross). 


The  executive  power  has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  a  credit  of 
1,168,758  gourdes  paper  (paper  gourde  =  $0,183)  and  $485,714  gold, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1917-18,  ana  fixing  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  month  of  June  last  at  365,064  gourdes  paper  and 
$151,417. — —The  official  newspaper  publishes  a  decree  which  ap¬ 
proves  the  by-laws  of  the  Haitian  Stock  Co.  (Ltd.),  which  has  just 
been  organized  in  Port  au  Prince  under  the  name  of  “LA  COOP¬ 
ERATIVE.”  This  corporation  proposes  to  engage  in  the  extraction, 
manufacture,  and  exploitation  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  oils 
and  their  products  and  by-products  and  to  export  or  sell  the  same. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  $600,000,  divided  into  6,000  shares  of 
$100  each. — The  Municipal  Council  at  Port  au  Prince  has  just 
established  a  MUNICIPAL  STATISTICAL  OFFICE  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  same  manner  as  are  offices  of  this  kind  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  world.  The  office  proposes  to  compile  and  publish  at 
regular  intervals  all  kinds  of  data  relating  to  the  demographic,  school, 

postal,  telegraph  statistics,  etc.,  of  the  national  capital. - The 

administrative  board  and  the  stockholders  of  the  Haitian  company 
“La  Nationale”  have  decided  to  hold  a  competitive  contest  through¬ 
out  the  Republic  for  the  selection  of  two  young  Haitians,  a  boy  and 
a  girl,  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of 
that  company  in  the  best  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States,  allowing  for  each  of  them  $1,200  annually  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  which  sum,  if  not  adequate,  is  to  be  increased  to  such  an 
amount  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  The  two  persons  obtaining  the 
SCHOLARSHIPS  may  select  the  institutions  in  which  they  desire 
to  be  educated  as  well  as  the  profession  or  work  which  they  desire 

to  follow. - During  the  latter  part  of  May  last  a  great  celebration 

was  held  at  Port  au  Prince  for  the  benefit  of  the  RED  CROSS  of 

the  United  States. - ^About  the  middle  of  June,  1918,  the  president 

of  the  Republic  addressed  a  message  to  the  Haitian  people,  thanking 
them  for  the  quiet  and  order  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  voting 
on  the  NEW  CONSTITUTION  which  the  Government  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  the  electorate.  The  election  returns  showed 

85,775  affirmative  votes  and  850  negative  ones. - The  police  bureau 

of  Port  au  Prince  has  distributed  a  pamphlet  containing  the  new 
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rules  and  regulations  governing  the  traffic  of  AUTOMOBILES,  which 
have  just  become  effective  by  order  of  the  municipal  council.  The 
pamplilet  is  printed  in  French  and  English. - A  commission  con¬ 

sisting  of  Alphe  Alfonse,  chairman,  and  Clement  Maglorie  and  Zach- 
arie  Thomas  has  been  appointed  under  a  recent  executive  decree  to 
govern  the  MUXICIPALITY  OF  PORT  AU  PRINCE  until  after 

the  next  municipal  elections. - In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the 

municipality  of  Port  au  Prince  in  future  the  erection  of  DWELL¬ 
INGS  or  other  buildings  having  halconies,  roofs,  or  cornices  pro¬ 
jecting  over  the  sidewalks  will  not  be  permitted. - According  to 

consular  report  there  were  at  the  end  of  March  last  in  Havre,  France, 
1,603,453  sacks  of  HAITIAN  COFFEE,  as  compared  with  2,338,740 
sacks  on  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year. — — Mme.  Luce  Archin- 
Lay  recently  called  a  meeting  in  Port  au  Prince  of  the  members  of 
the  Haitian  committee  of  the  PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF 
LADIES  to  lay  before  them  communications  received  from  Mr.  John 
Barrett,  secretary  general  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress,  which  was  held  in  Washington  from  December  27,  1915, 
to  January  8,  1916,  concerning  the  minutes  and  resolutions  adopted 
by  that  body. — ■ — The  joint  stock  company  entitled  “Usines  Cen¬ 
trales  de  TArtibenite,”  whose  object  is  the  cultivation  of  plants  that 
will  produce  FIBERS  for  use  in  textile  manufactures,  has  been 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Republic. 


The  Congress  of  Honduras  has  authorized  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  establish  a  BANK  OF  ISSUE,  deposit,  and  discount, 
to  be  known  as  the  “Banco  de  la  Republica  de  Honduras,”  with  a 
capital  of  a  million  pesos  silver  (silver  peso  =  $0.6918),  50  per  cent 
of  which  is  to  be  subscribed  by  the  State  and  50  per  cent  to  be  raised 
from  the  sale  of  stock  to  the  public.  The  bank  is  empowered  to 
issue  bank  notes  up  to  double  the  amount  of  its  paid-up  capital, 
but  shall  never  place  in  circulation  a  greater  sum  than  twice  the 
amount  of  its  gold  and  silver  coin  on  hand.  Time  and  sight  deposits 
received  by  the  bank  shall  be  guaranteed  by  a  gold  and  silver  reserve 
of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  said  deposits,  as  well 
as  by  commercial  paper  representing  a  value  of  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  deposits.  The  bank  bills  placed  in  circulation  shall  represent 
national  silver  coin,  and  shall  be  issued  in  denominations  of  1,  5, 
10,  20,  50,  and  100  pesos  each.  These  bills  are  legal  tender  in  the 
payment  of  national  and  municipal  taxes  and  other  dues.  The  legal 
domicile  of  the  bank  is  Tegucigalpa,  but  branches  and  agencies  may 
be  established  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic  and  agents  and  corre- 
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spondeiits  appointed  abroad.  The  bank  is  authorized  to  open  an 
account  with  the  Xational  Government  for  a  sum  representing  not 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  its  paid-up  capital  and  charge  interest  on 
same  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The  bank 
is  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  directoi-s  to  be  elected  annually  and 
whose  members  shall  be  native  citizens  of  the  Republic,  as  shall  also 
the  general  manager,  the  assistant  manager,  and  the  cashier.  None 
of  the  officers  mentioned  shall  be  membere  of  the  board  of  directors. 
On  the  expiration  of  concessions  granted  to  other  banks  in  the  Re¬ 
public  allowing  the  issuance  of  bank  notes,  said  permission  wdll  not 
be  extended  and  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  will  become 
the  sole  bank  of  issue  of  the  country.  The  bank  is  to  begin  operations 
as  soon  as  it  has  on  hand  30  per  cent  of  its  paid-up  capital.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  is  authorized  to  have  the  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  work  done  so  that  the  bank  may  open  its  doors  at  as  early 

a  date  as  possible. - The  CREMATING  PLANT  at  Tegucigalpa, 

operated  by  the  National  Government  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Superior  Board  of  Health,  not  only  collects  and  incinerates 
the  refuse  of  Tegucigalpa,  but  also  of  the  city  of  Comayagua.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  collecting,  sorting,  and  burning  all  deleterious  waste, 
both  organic  and  inorganic,  with  the  special  object  of  maintaining 

in  a  cleanly  condition  the  cities  in  question. - ^The  Government  of 

Honduras  has  granted  to  Vaccaro  Bros.,  of  La  Ceiba,  13,250  hectares 
of  GOV'ERNMENT  LANDS  in  the  Department  of  Atlantida  for 
the  construction  of  67  kilometers  of  steam  railway  built  in  that 
department.  This  land  was  allotted  on  both  sides  of  the  railway 
in  alternate  parcels  of  250  hectares,  the  intervening  lands  remaining 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government. - The  Government  of  Hon¬ 

duras  has  declared  FORFEITED  the  contract  made  in  April,  1914, 
with  the  Mahogany  Syndicate  (Ltd.),  of  London,  authorizing  the 
cutting  of  mahogany  and  cedar  timber  between  the  Aguan  River 

and  certain  of  its  tributaries. - President  Hipolite  Irigoyen  has 

appointed  Guillermo  L.  Aguirre  CONSUL  GENERAL  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  Honduras,  with  headquarters  in  Teguci¬ 
galpa. - Congress  has  appropriated  20,000  pesos  (peso  =  $0.6918) 

for  the  construction  of  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  in  the  Department 
of  La  Paz. 


MEXICO 


The  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the  Government 
of  Mexico  has  compiled  figures  showing  that  the  exports  of  MINERAL 
OILS  from  Mexico  in  1917  consisted  of  4,301,743  cubic  tons  of  crude 
and  2,124,292  cubic  tons  of  refined  oil,  the  greater  part  of  which 
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went  to  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  600,000 
square  kilometers  of  Mexican  territory  are  underlaid  with  mineral 
oUs,  of  which  14, .373  square  kilometers  have  been  explored  and  8,507 
are  being  prospected.  The  daily  potential  production  of  petroleum 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  212,593  cubic  meters,  or  an  equivalent 
of  1,337,212  barrels  of  42  gallons  each.  In  June  last  there  were  339 
productive  petroleum  wells  in  exploitation  in  the  Republic,  141  wells 
in  process  of  boring,  and  77  sites  selected  and  ready  to  be  drilled. 
At  the  port  of  Progreso,  Yucatan,  an  oil  station  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  cost  of  $600,000  gold,  with  a  capacity  for  storing  4,6^0,000 
gallons  of  oil.  -About  two  years  were  required  to  build  this  station, 
which  consists  of  26  steel  tanks.  The  Nippon  Oil  Co.,  a  Japanese 
corporation,  has  just  sent  an  agent  to  investigate  the  Mexican  petro¬ 
leum  fields  with  the  object  of  reporting  to  the  company  referred  to 
upon  the  advisabilit}’  of  requesting  permission  from  the  Mexican 

Government  to  engage  in  the  exploitation  of  oil  in  the  Republic. - 

The  INDO-HISPANIC  CONGRESS  will  meet  in  Saltillo,  capital  of 
the  State  of  Coahuila,  in  December  of  the  present  year.  Three 
important  commercial  subjects  will  be  considered  in  said  congress — 
namely,  the  establishment  in  Saltillo  of  a  hotel  for  Spanish  immi¬ 
grants,  the  founding  in  the  Republic  of  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
Spain,  and  the  installing  in  Spain  of  a  commercial  museum  of 

Mexican  products. - The  Mexican  Government  has  accepted  an 

invitation  to  participate  in  an  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS 
to  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  October,  1918,  and  will 
appoint  a  commission  to  represent  its  interests  in  that  gather¬ 
ing. - In  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigra¬ 

tion  of  the  Mexican  Government,  MEXICAN  CONTRACT  LABOR¬ 
ERS  are  not  authorized  to  enter  the  United  States  unless  their  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  recorded  in  the  American  consulate  at  the  point  of 
origin  and  in  a  Mexican  consulate  along  the  American  frontier. 
Contractors  must  return  at  their  expense  Mexican  laborers  to  the 
original  places  of  departure.  Disputes  between  contractors  and 
Mexican  laborers  are  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  contracts  on 
file  in  the  respective  consulates  of  the  two  countries. - In  the  min¬ 

ing  districts  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  there 
are  estimated  to  be  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  tons  of  silver-lead 
LOW-GRADE  ORES,  now  abandoned,  which  will  soon  be  hauled  to 
the  smelters  at  Monterey  and  other  parts  of  the  country  for  treatment. 
A  railway  160  kilometers  long  is  being  constructed  from  Cuatro 
Cienegas  to  Sierra  Mojada,  State  of  Coahuila,  and  as  soon  as  com¬ 
pleted  will  begin  to  transport  these  ores  to  the  smelters. - The 

Excelsior,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  states  that  the 
exploitation  of  the  RADIUM  DEPOSITS  near  Guadalupe,  Chihua¬ 
hua,  are  soon  to  he  worked  by  Carlos  Perez,  the  concessionaire. 
These  are  the  only  radium  deposits  known  to  exist  in  Mexico. - 
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The  Government  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa  has  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
UXIVEKSITY  the  former  Rosales  Civil  College  in  that  common¬ 
wealth.  Xew  professors  have  been  appointed  and  the  institution 

ecjuipped  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  a  university. - Castnlo 

Llamas,  chief  operator  at  the  wireless  station  in  Mazatlan,  has 
invented  a  RECEIVER,  which  is  claimed  to  be  an  improvement 

over  devices  of  this  kind  used  up  to  the  present  time. - The  one 

hundred  COTTOX  FACTORIES  now  in  operation  in  the  Republic 
are  required  to  pay  a  federal  tax  for  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1918  of  655,100  pesos  (peso  =  80.4985).  The  largest  amount  assessed 
any  one  factory  is  115,000  pesos  and  the  smallest  200  pesos. 


NICARAGUA 


The  message  which  Gen.  Emiliano  Chamorro,  President  of  the 
Republic,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  special 
session  of  Congress,  which  met  in  the  national  capital  on  May  1, 
1918,  recommends,  among  other  things,  the  ratification  of  a  contract 
for  the  deepening  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Xorte  and  the  DREDG- 
IXG  OF  TIIE  SAX  JUAX  RIVER,  so  as  to  make  that  stream  navi¬ 
gable  from  its  mouth  to  Lake  Xicaragua  and,  ultimately,  through 
that  lake  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  means  of  the  construction  of  the 
long  talked  of  Xicaragua  Canal,  the  total  length  of  which,  according 
to  the  latest  survey,  from  the  natural  port  of  San  Juan  del  Xorte  on 
the  Atlantic  to  the  artificial  port  of  Brito  on  the  Pacific,  is  169.5 
miles.  On  April  2,  1918,  the  Ue})artment  of  Fomento  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Xicaragua  made  an  ad  referendum  contract  with  Ramon 
Henriquez,  according  to  the  terms  of  which  the  latter  agrees,  should 
the  contract  meet  the  approval  of  congress,  to  improve  the  port  of 
San  Juan  del  Xorte  by  removing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan  River  to  such  an  extent  that  vessels  of  at  least  12  feet  draft 
will  have  access  to  the  harbor  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  con¬ 
cession  provides  for  the  deepening  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  clearing 
its  channel  throughout  its  entire  course  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
6  feet.  The  concessionaire  asks  for  a  guaranty  of  6  per  cent  annual 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  this  undertaking,  the  right  to  fix 
freight  and  passenger  tariffs  for  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the 
establishment  of  port  dues  for  the  use  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  del 
Norte.  The  headquarters  of  the  company  is  to  be  at  the  port  of 
San  Juan  del  Xorte,  its  property  is  to  be  free  from  taxation,  and  its 
employees  exempt  from  military  duty.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
work  is  $2,047,435.  The  Executive  says  that  this  contract  is  of 
paramount  importance  and  that  its  execution  will  hasten  the  day  so 
long  dreamed  of  by  Xicaraguans  when  an  interoceanic  canal  will 
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cross  the  territory  of  the  Kepuhlic,  thereby  oj)ening  to  development 
the  regions  horderinj;  upon  and  drained  hy  lakes  Nicaragua  and 
Managua  anti  putting  the  nearby  Atlantic  Coast  countries  in  close 

and  easy  communication  with  the  Republic. - An  order  of  the 

Si'cretary  of  the  Treasury,  issued  at  the  rctjuest  of  the  President  of 
the  Kepuldic,  fixes  the  prices  of  CARTRIDGES,  caps,  and  empty 

cartridge  shells  offered  for  sale  on  and  after  August  1,  1918. - A 

numher  of  farmei’s  in  the  vicinity  of  Bluefields  have  recently  experi¬ 
mented  in  the  sowing  of  C'EREALS,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
zone  referred  to  was  believed  to  be  unsuited  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
grains,  the  pros})ccts  for  obtaining  good  crops  from  the  plantings  are 
excellent. - Saenz  Pena,  a  Chilean  agronomist,  who  has  until  re¬ 

cently  resided  in  Panama,  j)roposes  to  establish  in  Nicaragua,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Government,  a  numher  of  AGRICULTURAL  INDUS¬ 
TRIES.  Senor  Pena  has  been  in  charge  of  important  work  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  is  an  expert  in  the  growing  of  tropical  and  subtropi¬ 
cal  j)roducts. The  Department  of  Fomento  has  received  37 

MAPS  from  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  These  maps  represent  surveys  and  reports  made  by 
American  engineers  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on 

Panama  and  Central  America,  and  especially  on  Nicaragua. - 

report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  covering  the  months  of  March  and  April  and  13  days 
of  May,  shows  INTERNAL  REVENUES  collected  to  the  amount 

of  $200,241. - The  ATHENAEUM  of  Nicaragua,  with  head- 

(piarters  in  the  national  capital,  has  elected  the  following  officers: 
Dr.  Manuel  Maldonado,  president;  Pbro.  Azarias  Pallais,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  Francisco  Ihiitrago  Diaz,  first  secretary;  Ramon  Saenz 
Morales,  second  secretary;  Sofonias  Salvatierra,  treasurer;  and  Dr. 
Felij)e  Ibarra,  counsellor. 


PANAMA 


According  to  press  reports  the  CABINET  of  President  Giro  L. 
Urriola  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Juan  B.  Sosa,  secretary  of  interior  and 
justice;  Mr.  Guillermo  Andreve,  secretary  of  public  instruction;  Mr. 
Ernesto  Lefevre,  secretary  of  foreign  relations;  Mr.  Aurelio  Guardia, 
secretary  of  finance  and  treasury,  and  Mr.  Jos6  Agustin  Arango, 
assistant  secretary  of  fomento  (promotion)  and  public  works.  The 
President  has  also  appointed  Mr.  Ruben  S.  Arcia,  governor  of  the 
Province  of  Colon;  Mr.  Manuel  S.  Pinilla,  governor  of  the  Province 
of  Veraguas;  Mr.  Jeptha  B.  Duncan,  private  secretary  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  and  Mr.  Enrirpie  L.  Hurtado,  inspector  general  of  telegraphs. - 
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Tho  (jUostion  of  raising  PEARLS  after  the  system  used  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  is  being  agitated  in  Panama.  It  is  elaimed  that  tliese  gems 
can  be  grown  artilieially  on  tlie  Paeifie  eoast,  and  that  pearls  wortli 
thousands  of  dollars  eould  be  obtained  in  a  few  years  in  the  Panama 
j)eart  fisherii's  by  following  the  simple  methods  used  by  the  Japanese. 
The  oyster  abounds  in  Panaman  waters  and  the  natural  pearls  of 
Panama  are  world  famous.  J  hese  gems  are  growing  moie  valuable 
from  year  to  year  and  no  abundanee  of  produetion  will  ever  eause 

them  to  lose  their  charm. - The  Panama  Morning  Journal  states 

that  since  the  opening  of  Hotel  Aspinwall  on  TABtKiA  ISLAND,  a 
woll-knowTi  health  and  bathing  resort  near  the  city  of  Panama,  the 
permanent  and  transient  residents  of  the  island  have  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  Boats  are  available  for  persons  desiring  to  fish  in  the  still 
waters  surrounding  the  island,  and  a  gasoline  launch  makes  trips  to 
the  near-by  islands,  thereby  giving  an  opportunity  to  everyone  to 
visit  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
archipelago.  The  beach  has  also  been  improved  and  floats  provided 
for  bathers.  According  to  weather  reports  the  rainfall  at  Taboga  is 
much  less  than  at  points  nearer  the  Atlantic  eoast,  and  cool  breezes 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  blow  continually,  all  of  which  add  to  Taboga 

Island’s  desirability  as  a  vacation  resort. - ^n  connection  wdth  the 

establishment  of  an  agricultural  experimental  station  near  the  city 
of  Panama  in  1914,  Prof.  Henry  Pittier,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States,  who  was  detailed  to  assist  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Panama  in  this  work,  made  a  collection  of  about  120  varieties 
of  PANAMANIAN  TIMBER.  The  collection,  however,  owdng  to 
the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  scientist  referred  to,  was  in¬ 
complete,  anti  while  many  of  the  common  species  are  lacking  in  the 
collection,  the  better  and  most  abundant  kinds  of  w'oods  are  included. 
In  the  Province  of  Darien  there  is  a  vast  region  of  thickly  forested 
land  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  district  from  which  no  tind)er 
has  ever  been  cut.  The  timber  resources  of  the  Republic  arc  j)rac- 
tically  undeveloped,  although  at  present  one  American  firm  is  now 
engaged  in  lumbering  in  tho  Darien  district.  The  Canal  Zone  con¬ 
tains  little  timber  of  commercial  value,  and  the  agricultural  districts 
of  w'estern  Panama  jjractically  none,  but  a  large  part  of  the  interior 

of  the  country  consists  of  virgin  forests  of  untold  value. - The 

BANANA  is  a  food  substance  w'hich  is  said  to  be  growing  more  and 
more  popular  in  Panama,  and  especially  in  the  form  of  fried  bananas. 
As  yet  banana  flour  is  but  little  used,  but  bananas  baked  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  w^ay  in  which  baked  potatoes  are  prepared  arc  coming 
largely  into  use  in  the  Rej)ublic.  There  are  great  tracts  of  land 
suitable  for  banana  culture,  and  this  fruit  could  be  grown  in  quan¬ 
tities  suflicient  to  meet  the  home  demands  and  leave  a  large  surplus 
for  export. 


On  June  0  lust  the  new  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUlLDINO  in 
Asuncion  was  formally  inaujijurated.  The  President  of  the  Repuhlic, 
the  cabinet,  the  diplomatic  corps,  meinhei-s  of  congress,  and  a  large 
numher  of  other  distinguished  and  ijiduential  personages  participated 
in  the  ceremonies.  The  huilding  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and 

beautiful  edifices  of  the  national  capital. - The  PARAGUAYAN 

SUGAR  (X).  has  increased  its  capital  from  300,000  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso  =  SO. 9048)  to  500,000  gold  pesos,  divided  into  5,000  shares  of 

100  gold  pesos  each. - Press  rejawts  state  that  a  syndicate  of 

Argentine  capitalists  has  been  formed  to  build  a  large  HOTEL  at 
('aacupe  in  the  Los  Altos  mountain  range,  Paraguay,  near  Asuncion, 
with  the  object  of  making  it  a  winter  resort,  especially  for  residents 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  other  Argentine  towns.  The  site  chosen  has 
numerous  springs  of  |)otahle  water,  some  of  which  are  said  to  he 
mineral  springs  of  considerable  curatiAc  power  in  the  treatment  of 

certain  maladies. - DATA  (XlMPlLED  BY  THE  BUREAl^  OF 

S  TA'l'iST-GS  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  show  the  area  of  the 
Repuhlic,  in  round  numhei-s,  to  he  44,5()(),()00  hectares,  of  which 
22,892, 500  are  utilized  in  various  ways,  and  21,607,500  hectares, 
valued  at  1  peso  per  hectare,  are  unexploited  government  land. 
Of  this  area  27,700,000  hectares  are  in  the  western  region  and 
16,800,000  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country.  The  utilized  por¬ 
tions  of  Paraguay  consist  of  stock  lands,  12,000,000  hectares;  yerbales 
or  Paraguayan  tea  lands,  2,812,500  hectares;  timber  lands,  8,000,000 
hectares;  tobacco  lands,  10,000  hectares;  sugar-cane  lands,  6,000; 
rice  lands,  1,000;  forage  lands,  8,000;  peanuts,  beans,  corn,  mandioc, 
fruit  lands,  etc.,  45,000;  and  communal  lands  of  cities  and  towns, 

10,000. - The  LIVE  STOCK  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Cattle,  5,500,000  head,  valued  at  66,000,000  pesos  (gold  peso  = 
So. 9648);  horses,  200,000  head,  vfUued  at  4,000,000  pesos;  hogs, 
60,000  head,  valued  at  1,500,000  pesos;  goats,  100,000,  vjilued  at 
100,000  pesos;  sheep,  600,000,  valued  at  600,000  pesos;  mules  and 
asses  to  the  value  of  500,000  pesos;  and  domestic  fowls  to  the  value 

of  200,000  pesos,  or  a  total  live  stock  value  of  72,900,000  pesos. - — 

'I'he  425  kilometers  of  RAILWAYS  in  the  eastern  region,  including 
rolling  stock,  are  valued  at  8,500,000  pesos,  and  the  322  kilometers 
in  the  eastern  region  are  valued  at  1,610,000  pesos.  The  electric 
railways  and  power  and  light  plants,  including  rolling  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  are  valued  at  2,000,000  ])esos,  and  the  3,403  kilometers  of 
State  telegraph  lines  are  valued  at  680,600  pesos. - The  MER¬ 

CHANT  MARINE  of  Paraguay,  including  steamers,  boats,  rafts, 
etc.,  is  valued  at  2,000,000  pesos,  and  government-owned  boats  at 
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200,000  pesos. - The  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  consist¬ 

ing  of  carts,  tools,  etc.,  is  valued  at  1,500,000  ])esos,  and  industrial 
machinery  in  general  at  3,500,000  pesos.  The  agricultural  wealth  of 
the  country,  including  tobacco,  Paraguayan  tea,  fruits,  etc.,  is 
valued  at  8,000,000  pesos;  the  forestal  wealth  and  products  derived 
therefrom,  2,200,000  pesos;  articles  in  coui-se  of  manufacture  and 
raw  material,  2,000,000  pesos,  and  merchandise  in  de])osit  10,000,000 
pesos.  The  value  of  clothing  and  other  articles  of  private  use  is 
given  as  2,500,000  pesos;  furniture  and  tools,  2,000,000;  jewels, 
etc.,  2,000,000;  and  carriages  and  coaches,  250,000  or  a  total  of 
6,750,000  pesos.  The  coin  on  hand  in  the  banks  on  December  31, 
1917,  was  2,530,001  pesos. 


An  executive  decree  of  June  7,  1918,  provides  for  the  taking  of  a 
GENERAL  CENSUS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  in  1919  on  a  date  to 
be  fixed  later.  Tlie  decree  establishes  a  central  census  board  to 
take  charge  of  the  organizing  and  carrying  out  of  tlie  work.  The 
chairman  of  this  board  is  the  second  vice  president  of  the  Rc])ublic, 
Rear  Admiral  Meliton  Calvajal,  assisted  by  the  minister  of  interior, 
justice,  posts  and  telegraphs,  public  instruction,  war,  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  health,  and  the  president  of  the  Geographic  Society. 
Persons  who  refuse  to  give  the  information  required  are  subject  to 
a  fine  of  from  1  to  5  Peruvian  poiuids  (Peruvian  pound  =  $4,866 
U.  S.).  The  General  Census  Board  is  instructed  to  formulate  a 
plan  for  the  taking  of  the  census  and  to  submit  same  to  the  approval 

of  the  Government. - ^The  Economista  Peruano  of  Lima  in  an  article 

on  the  shortest  practical  route  from  Callao  to  Iquitos  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  states  that  the  one  most  accessible  and  nearest  to  the  Central 
Railway  is  that  from  Callao  to  Oroya  and  Huancayo,  via  the  Pangoa 
River,  along  which  stream  it  is  24  hours  by  mule  back  to  the  town  of 
iVndamarca,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  river  referred  to.  The  Pangoa 
River  flows  into  the  Perene  River,  which  is  navigable  from  Jesus 
Maria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pangoa  River.  The  union  of  the 
Perene  and  Ene  Rivers  forms  the  Tamho  River,  which  is  navigable 
at  all  times  for  vessels  of  12-foot  draft.  The  Tamho  River  on 
uniting  with  the  Urubamba  forms  the  Ucayli  River,  an  allluent  of 
the  Amazon  above  Iquitos.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tri])  over  this 
route  from  Callao  to  Iquitos  can  be  made  in  abtnit  five  days.  The 
Pangoa  River  region  produces  cotton,  rice,  cofl’ee,  cacao,  coca,  vege¬ 
table  ivory,  valuable  woods,  and  numerous  other  ju’oducts  and 
contains  large  tracts  of  fine  grazing  lands.  The  distance  from 
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Matiiluiasi  station  to  Jesus  Maria  is  280  kilometers.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  recently  sent  engineers  to  survey  and  report  upon  this  route 
with  the  ol)jeet  of  making  it  available  for  travel  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  C’ongress  has  authorize<l  the  executive  ])ower  to  con¬ 
tract  with  a  Peruvian  or  foreign  company  for  the  construction  of  a 
llOTKL  in  Zela  Plaza,  Lima,  the  building,  installation,  and  furni¬ 
ture  of  whicli  is  to  cost  not  less  than  200,000  Peruvian  pounds 
(Peruvian  jurnnd  =  84.8605  I'.  S.).  Building  materials,  furniture, 
and  other  supjdies  needed  in  the  construction  and  fitting  up  of  the 

hotel  are  to  he  admitted  into  the  country  free  of  duty. - The 

(iovernment  of  Peru  has  acce])ted  an  offer  of  20,000  tons  of  Aus¬ 
tralia]!  wheat  at  7  shillings  per  bushel  f.  o.  b.  Australia.  The  Peni- 
vian  vessel  Eliaabitli  has  been  sent  from  Callao  to  bring  this  wheat 
from  Australia  to  Peru.  The  Peruvian  food  administration  has  taken 
ste])s  to  ])revent  the  ])rices  of  whcjit  flour  in  the  hands  of  dealers  u]) 
to  June  JO  last  from  being  increased. - With  the  object  of  assist¬ 

ing  in  maintaining  the  meat  su])])ly  of  the  Republic  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  Congress  prohibiting  the  plowing  up  or  destruction  of 
AR'lTl’TCIAL  PASTURES  during  the  continuance  of  the  European 
war  unless  lands  of  an  equal  or  greater  extent  are  sown  to  the  same 
or  similar  grasses.  Fields  of  alfalfa,  clover,  blue  grass,  etc.,  come 

under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. - In  accordance  with  an  ar- 

rangcMnent  made  with  the  Government  of  Peru  the  Peruvian  Steam- 
shi])  ('o.  ])ro])oses  to  send  the  steamship  Iquiios  to  Calcutta  to  fetch 
on  its  return  trij)  a  cargo  of  Jl<TE  SACKS,  which  are  badly  needed 
in  Peru  to  enable  luineis  and  othei’s  to  move  their  ores  and  other 
])roducts. —  The  consul  of  Peru  at  Seattle  has  notified  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Government  that  the  South  American  Pacific  Line  and  W.  R. 
Grace  &  ('o.  have  added  to  their  COMMERCIAL  FLEET  twm  vessels — 
namely,  the  Limlvanl,  of  5,000  tons,  and  the  Susanne,  of  3,500  tons. 


A  CONGRESS  OF  WORKMEN,  representing  the  organized  labor 
of  the  Re])ublic  of  Salvador,  was  held  at  Armenia,  about  15  miles 
from  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  from  flune  2  to  8,  inclusive,  1918.  The 
deliberations  of  the  delegates  wei’e  U])on  subjects  relating  to  a  closer 
union  of  interests  and  a  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  The  gathering  was  entirely  nonjaJitieal.  Abel  (.'iudad  Real, 
of  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  was  elected  president  of  the  congress; 
Nicolas  Cabezas  Duarte,  of  Santa  Ana,  vice  president;  and  Carlos 
Fstrada  M.,  of  San  »Salvador,  and  Rafael  O.  Chicas,  of  Santa  Tecla, 
secretai  ies.  Arturo  Araujo  was  unanimously  chosen  honorary  presi- 
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(U'lit  of  Iho  <‘oii;.'ross. - On  Jinio  4  last  tlio  national  congress  oloctod 

the  following  DKSKIXATKS  TO  THE  PKESIDENOY  of  the 
Kei)iil)lie;  Dr.  TotnasO.  Paloino,  hi-st  designate;  (len.d.  Miguel  Batrt's, 

second  deh'gate;  and  Dr.  Painon  Garcia-Oon/alez.  third  designate. - 

El  Diario  de  Salvador,  a  dailv  newspaper  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador, 
states  that  on  May  ID  last  a  POSTAL  MONEY  OPDER  OONVEN- 
TION  was  concluded  l)etween  the  Governments  of  Salvador  and 
Honduras.  It  is  l)elie\ed  that  this  convention  will  greatly  facilitate 

and  encourage  coniirercial  transactions  between  the  twoeountrics. - 

Garcia  Escobar,  the  ])oet  laureate  of  Bolivia,  has  been  appointed 
(’ONSUL  GENERAL  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  in  Salvauor;  M. 
Francisco  Tijorino,  consul  general  of  Nicaragua  in  Salvador;  and 

Hector  Bourges.  consul  of  Mexico  in  Salvador. - Press  reports  are 

to  the  effect  tliat  the  Government  of  the  Idiiled  States  will  soon  begin 
work  in  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  AMERK'AN 
LEGATION  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  The  site  was  donated  by 
th('  Government  of  Sal\  ador  to  the  G(»vernment  of  the  Ignited  States. 
If  is  understood  tliat  .S.'.f ),()(!(),  gold,  is  availahh*  for  the  erection  and 

furnishing  of  this  building. - The  congress  of  Salvador  recently  had 

submitted  to  it  proposals  for  a  franchise  ]iermitting  the  construction 
of  an  INTERl'RBAN  ELEtTRIG  RAILWAY,  the  main  terminal 

of  which  is  to  he  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador. - The  ATHF>NAEUM 

of  Salvador,  with  headfiuarters  in  the  national  eajiital,  has  arranged 
for  a  contest  of  pencil  sketches  of  lieautifid  types  of  women,  laml- 
sca|)(‘  scenery,  ruins  of  Palencne  and  (’opan,  etc.  An  award  of  medals 
will  he  made  to  the  successful  competitors  on  August  6,  1918.— — The 
students  of  the  SCHOOL  OF  MElMClNPv  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador 
have  organized  a  society  to  represent  their  interests.  The  society 
])roposes  to  ])uhlish  a  r(‘\  iew,  arrange  a  course  of  lectures,  establish  a 
reading  room,  and  do  such  other  things  as  it  may  deem  expedient  for 
the  good  of  its  members.  The  president  of  the  society  is  Carlos 
Munoz-Barillas;  floacpiin  dules,  \  ice  president;  and  Juan  Carlos 

Estrada  R.,  secretary. - Tlie  city  of  Santa  Ana  has  arranged  for 

the  erection  of  a  GARBAGE  CRh^SlATING  PLANT  and  proposes  to 
operate  same  as  a  sanitary  measure.  The  construction  work:  of  this 

plant  is  under  the  su|)ervision  of  Engineer  Roberto  Chej’ue. - An 

ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  has  been  installed  in  the  city  of 

Zacatecoluca  by  an  American  linn  of  engineers.— - Reports  have  been 

circulated  that  the  Salvadorean  Drilling  Co.,  wliich  has  been  proy^ieet- 
ing  for  oil  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  has  encountered  PETRO- 
LECM,  but  deposits  of  commercial  importance  liave  not  yet  been 
reported  to  liave  been  discovered. 


Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  discovery  of  COPPER  ORE 
at  Colonia,  Republic  of  Cruguay,  within  3  leagues  of  the  port  of 
Riachuelo  and  about  15  leagues  from  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  The 
chimney  (»f  ore  has  a  width  estimated  at  ov(*r  120  meters.  A  com¬ 
pany  is  to  be  formed  to  work  the  deposit  on  a  large  scale.  A  eon- 
siderahh*  (plant ity  of  ore  assaying  70  per  cent  iron  also  exists  in  the 
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vicinity  and  is  Ix'in;;  mined  foi  indnsliial  purposes. -  I’reliminarv 

steps  have  he(*n  taken  looking  to  the.  Itolding  of  the  AVOKLD’S 
OLiMl^IAN  (iA^^ES  in  11(20  in  Montevideo.  Dr.  Angel  Colomho 
recently  visited  Krance  in  the  inten'st  of  this  undertaking  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Paris  in  having  the  idea  of  holding  these  games  in  Monte¬ 
video  accepted  in  principle.  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum,  Mi!iist(“r  of  Foreign 
Kelationsand  Pr(*sident-elect  of  rruguay,  is  said  to  he  in  favor  of  the 
project.  A  plan  has  heeii  prepanxl  by  riiiguayan  architects  for  the 
constniction  of  a  stadium,  theat('r,  imtional  pantheon,  museum,  etc., 
in  Montevideo  at  a  cost  of  (S.()()0,000  pesos  (rruguayan  p('sos  = 
S1.0342). - A  convention  has  been  concluded  between  the  Govern¬ 

ments  of  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Bepuhhe  under  which  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Geogi’aphic  Institutes  of  these  countries  are  authorized  to 
cooperate  in  SURVEYING  THE  I'KUGl'AY  RIVER  from  its  mouth 
to  the  point  where  the  ('uareim  River  empties  into  the  former  stream. 
The  object  of  the  survey  is  to  permanently  fix  the  boundary  line  of 

the  two  countries  between  the  points  mentioned. - The  Government 

of  I’ruguay  has  approved  the  plan  initiated  by  the  (’oinmercial  Ili^h 
School  of  Montevideo,  relating  to  the  holding  in  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  from  December  17  to  24,  1018,  of  a  ('OMMEIU’IAL  ('(IN¬ 
GRESS,  in  which  all  the  Gov'ernments  of  America  will  he  invited  to 

participate. - The  Uruguayan  and  Argentine  Governments  have 

come  to  an  understanding  by  which  the  hureai.s  of  sanitarv  police 
for  the  inspection  of  stock  of  the  resj^ective  countric's  are  obligated 
to  notify  each  other  when  imports  of  LR'E  STOCK  are  rejected 

and  to  specifically  state  the  reasons  therefor. - The  amended  hill 

for  the  construction  of  the  ZABALA  CANAL  authorizes  the  execu¬ 
tive  to  grant  a  concession  for  the  building  and  operation  of  this  canal 
for  irrigation,  navigation,  motive  power,  and  water-su])ply  pur|)oscs 
between  Picada  de  Almeida,  on  the  Santa  Lucia  River,  Department 
of  Canelones,  to  Montevideo  Bay,  the  canal  to  supply  up  to  2()(),(!()() 
cubic  meters  of  water  j)er  dav.  The  main  canal  is  to  irrigate  a 
minimum  of  4(),0()()  hectares  of  land,  and  the  branch  canals  ami  ducts 
an  e(|ual  minimum  area  of  land.  The  State  proposes  to  giuirantee 
for  30  years  6  per  cent  interest  per  anmim  on  the  cai)ital  invested  in 
the  construction  of  the  canal  up  to  a  sum  not  in  ('xcess  of  14,'>(!0,(;()() 

pesos. - Dr.  Justino  dimenez  de  Arc'chaga,  secr('taiy  of  agriculture 

of  the  Republic  of  lYuguay,  is  (pioted  as  stating  that  the  rruguayan 
Reptihlic  has  57,974  ranches  and  1 1,()()((,()00  liead  of  horned  CAT¬ 
TLE. — —A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  national  congress  au¬ 
thorizing  the  municipality  of  Flores  to  borrow  from  th<‘  Baidv  of  the 
Republic  50,000  pesos,  to  be  e.xpended  in  the  constiuction  of  a 
MARKI^T  and  the  repair  of  streets;  the  municipalities  of  Durazno 
and  Rio  Negro,  20,000  pesos  each,  for  street  construction  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  municipal  building;  the  municipality  of  San  dose, 
65,000  pesos,  for  current  expenses,  market  and  road  repair;  and  the 
municipality  of  Paysandu,  100,000  pesos,  for  the  PAVING  of  the 
city. - A  bill  has  been  introduce<l  into  congress  permitting  BOX¬ 

ING  MATCHES  in  the  Republic  under  the  supervision  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  of  Physical  Education  of  Uruguay  an<l  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  in  force  governing  exhibitions 

of  this  kind. - The  Bureau  of  Agi-iculture  of  the  Government  of 

I’ruguay  estimates  the  1918  WHEAT  ('ROP  of  the  Republic  at 
350,000,000  kilos,  as  compared  with  146,000,000  kilos  in  1917.  The 
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local  consumption  of  wlicat  in  Unij^nay  is  cstiinatcd  at  l!tO, (100, 00(1 
kilos,  30,(K)0,0()()  kilos  of  wliicli  arc  for  seed.  Tliis  leaves  1()0,()(»0,000 
kilos  availal)le  for  export. 


Among  the  important  ('ONTRAtTS  made  hy  the  department  of 
fomento  m  1917  is  one  concluded  with  tlie  (^iribhean  (’oal  ('o.  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  railway  in  the  State  of  Znlia,  the 
line  to  start  from  Les  Castilletes,  on  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  and  ter¬ 
minate  at  the  Santa  Rosa  and  Filon  de  Fspejo  mines.  Other  con¬ 
tracts  worthy  of  mention  are  the  ones  for  the  leasing  of  the  I’rao 
Lagoon  and  the  storage  warehouse  at  Lagunillas,  District  of  Sucre, 
State  of  Merida,  and  the  contract  for  the  exploitation  of  the  Santa 
Ana  and  Santa  Rosa  coal  mines  in  the  Benitez  District,  State  of 

Sucre. - During  the  past  year  2.‘1  deeds  to  Bl'BLIC  LAND.S  were 

i.ssued  by  the  Venezuelan  Government,  13  of  which  covered  sales 
representing  an  area  of  14,S84  hectares,  and  10  referred  to  free  adjudi¬ 
cations  of  an  area  of  3,831  hectares.  Some  of  these  lands  are  suitable 

for  agriculture  and  some  for  stock  raising. - From  August  5,  1911, 

to  March  5,  1917,  the  Venezuelan  MFATS  PRODUC'P  Syndicate 

(Ltd.)  slaughtered  and  prei)ared  for  use  90,130  head  of  cattle. - 

During  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  the  Venezuelan  Government  registered 
2.50  TRADE-MARKS  and  labels  and  authorized  27  patents  of  inven¬ 
tion. - In  1917  the  post  oflice  department  handled  4,663,251  letters, 

368,346  official  communications,  380,1.53  jiostal  cards,  462,898  regis¬ 
tered  letters,  97,988  samples,  and  6,075,922  pieces  of  printed  matter. 
The  receipt  of  postal  parcels  at  the  exchange  ollices  numbered  49,069, 
on  which  customs  duties  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  1,210,296  boli- 
vares.  The  postal  parcels  sent  out  of  the  country  consiste*!  of  1,313 

packages,  1,088  of  which  were  from  the  C'aracas  office. - Telegraph 

and  TpR.«EPHONE  OPERATION  in  1917  brought  receii)ts  of  496,192 
holivares,  in  comparison  with  362,361  bolivares  during  the  former 
year.  The  federal  telegraph  system  has  9,358  kilometers  of  wire  and 
215  telegraph  stations.  Tne  Government  had  429  tele})hones  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  year,  213  of  which  were  in  Caracas. - In  1917  the 

CABLE  MESSAGES  sent  to  foreign  countries  numbered  15,722  and 
consisted  of  174;541  words.  The  receipts  from  this  source  amounted 
to  93,329  bolivares.- - The  POPULATION  of  Venezuela  on  Decem¬ 

ber  31,  1917,  was  2,848,121  inhabitants,  or  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  20,359,  made  up  of  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  19,684,  and 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  persons  entering  over  the  num¬ 
ber  departing.  In  1917  there  were  77,486  births,  57,802  deaths,  and 

8,655  marriages. - The  Department  of  Fomento  has  recommended 

the  establishment  of  an  information  and  industrial  J^ROPAGANDA 
BUREAU  and  the  collection  and  display  of  samples  of  natural  and 

manufactured  products  of  the  country. - A  shipment  of  7,000  sacks 

of  an  excellent  quality  of  CHILEAN  FLOUR  was  recently  received, 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  at  the  Port  of  La  Guaira,  Wmezuela,  at  a  cost 
of  170  bolivares  per  bag,  or  the  e([uivalent  of  $32.80  per  barrel. 
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